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PREFACE. 



I The favor shown by the public to the *^ New Juvenile 
I Readers," has encouraged the author to hope, that the S^ 
quel to them will meet with the same favorable reception. 
In forming this compilation, the object has been to pre- 
serve the same chasteness in the pieces selected, and to 
observe the same attention to the morals of youth as in 
the "New Juvenile Readers." fSee Prefitce to "New 
Juvenile Readers."] The materials have been taken from 
the most admired and . elegant writers ; and, the pieces 
^ generally contain a greater variety of style and composi- 
tion. It is presumec^ therefore, that this work will form a 
proper " Sequel to the Juvenile Readers ;" and, that it will 
oe well calculated to allure the tender mind to the love 
of knowledge, and to the practice of virtue and religion ; 
^ to inform the imderstanding, and please the imagination ; 
to warm the opening bosom with social and benevolent 
affections ; to inculcate the several duties and principles 
of morality ; and, thereby to improve, both in private 
families and in Schools, the higher class of young readers, 
w It i3 well known, that the influence of school exercises, 
" in the formation of young minds, is very great ; and, per- 
\ haps, that influence does not operate with more force in 
any department of education than through the mediiun 
^ of lessons for exercise in reading. Chastity of thought, 
^ and purity of diction, have, tiberefore, been objects of the 
author's peculiar attention. 

The author has great confidence in the favorable recep- 

\ tion of this work, from the circumstance that it will pre- 

sent to the American youth, a selection of pieces, a large 

L portion of which is fiim American writers. The En- 

^ glish Reader, the book most generally in use in the schools 

of this country, does not contain a single piece written by 

1* 
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an American ; and, pride for the literary reputation of 
our own country, should, it would seem, dictate to us tha 
propriety of inserting in the books to be used in our public 
and primary schools, specimens of our own literature, 
And again ; should the children of the United States, this 
great nation, be compelled to read, year after year, none 
but the writings and speeches of men, whose views and 
feelings are in direct opposition to our institutions and 
our government ? 

In this Series of Reading-Books, all the new words con- 
tained in each Beading I^son, are placed at the head of 
the Lesson, divided, pronounced, accented, and defined| 
with the part of speech designated. Thus, all the words 
in Reading Lesson I, New Juvenile Reader, No. I, a]re 
formed into a Spelling Lesson, and placed at the head of 
the Lesson. Then, ^1 die words in Reading Lesson 11, 
not in Reading Lesson I, axe formed into a Spelling Lesson, 
and placed at the head of Reading Lesson II, and so 
throujo^out the five Reading-Books, viz. — New Juvenile 
Reader, Nos. I, II, and HI, Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, 
and North American Reader, The scholar will thus have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the spellings 
pronuncicUion, ctccentuation, and definition of all the 
words in each Reading Lesson before he reads them ; or, 
if already acquainted with their orthography and pronun-r 
ciation, he can go over these as a kind of review, while 
learning the definitions of the words. When a word hais 
more than one distinct definition, that one applicable to its 
first use in the Reading Lesson is given in Italic. The 
importance of definitions in elementary Reading-Books 
will bei ftilly appreciated when we reflect that a great many 
words, in common use, have two, three, or even four difc 
feient spellings while the pronunciation is the same ; as, 
vdnCf vain^ vein ; pare, pair, pear ; rite, right, write, 
Wright ; slay, slaie, sley, sleigh, ^c, ^c, none of which 
can be learned except their pronunciation and definition 
be associatod ; no distinction being made to the ear, but 
only to the eye on paper. The same may be said of the 
words differently accented when a different part of speech. 
Again ; no scholar should read any lesson witfiout fij^t 
b^mmg acquainted with the meaning of ^very word of 
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which it is composed. The scholar, also, heing accustomed 
to the practice of defining every word from me very first 
attempt to read, will form a fixed habit of inquiring, in 
after life, into the meaning of every new word. To attempt 
to learn the definitions of words in the abstract columns 
of a dictionary, unconnected with the sentences or para- 
graphs in which the words are properly used, is worst 
than useless. 

It is earnestly recommended "that each word in every 
Spelling Lesson be pronounced, at sight, by the scholar, 
immediately hefore he has spelled the Lesson. [See Cobb't 
New Spelling Book, page 16.] 

The author of this Series of Reading-Books is aware 
Urnt selections of words for the purposes of Spelling' have 
been made by several other authors of Reading-Books. 
But those words have been selected by them with very 
little regard to system or particularity. They have select- 
ed a few words from each Reading Lesson, and placed 
them at the beginning or end of the Lesson, without hav- 
ing given the pronunciation, accentuation, or definition, or 
designated the part of speech, (except in a few cases in 
some of the larger books ;) and, what is still worse, if pos- 
sible, the same word is repeated again and agairiy filling 
up the book uselessly, while other words, equally impor- 
tant, contained in the same Reading Lessons, are not inr 
serted in any Spelling Lesson of the book, 

(Questions have been inserted at the end of each Reading 
Liesson so that, from the answers elicited, the teacher will 
know how far and how correctly the scholar has understood 
the subjects treated of in each Reading Lesson. 

It is not from motives of ambition that this Series of 
Reading-Books is oflered to the public, but from a desire 
to benefit the cause of elementary instruction ; and, with 
those engaged in the laudable business of instructing the 
youth of our country, it is believed this will be a suf- 
ficient apology, 

LYMAN COBR 
New York, August^ 1843. 
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(fflSERTATlONS ON TEB PUNCIPIES OF flOOD READINQ. 



The art of reading with propriety, and speaking gracefully, is a matter of 
■o much utilih^ and unportance to man, in tne various departments of soete^, 
that it is ffreatly to be regretted so necessary a part of education should tat al- 
most totwy n^ected. That a general inabihty to read and speak witb.clfr> 
canoe prevails, is fully evinced both from private and public perfornuuins. 
The source from which this incapacity arises^ is either natural or artificiaL ^ 

To read with propriety is a pleasing and important attainment, productive 
of improvement Doth to the understanding, an(i the heart. It is essential to a 
complete reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into the feelinffs 
of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat ; for how is it possible 
to represent clearly to others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptions 
of ourselves 1 

That the cause of bad reading and speaking is not natural, will appear evi- 
dent by considering, that there are few persons, if any, who, in private dis- 
course, do not deliver their sentiments with propriety and force, whenever they 
speak m earnest Here, then, is an unerring standard fixed for reading and 
speaking justly and forcibly ; which is, to adopt the same eagy and naitunal 
mode to read and speak publidnj^ as tee use in private conversation. 

This natural mode wouM certainly be adopted, were we not, in early life, 
taught a different way, with tones and cadences, different from those which 
are used in common conversation ; and this artifi<nal method is substitated in- 
stead of the natural one, in all performances at school, as well as in rea^nff. 
Tp correct, in some degree, this artificial manner, it will be necessary touMfbld 
the real sources of our errors and faults in the art of reading ; partly ariwig 
from the inattention of instructers, and partly from defects and imperfections 
in the very art of writing itself 

The principal objects to be attained by reading are three: 1. To acquire 
knowledge. 2. To assist the memory to retain this knowledge, when acqui- 
red ; and, 3. To communicate it to others. The first two are aaswcved by 
■ilent reading; but to communicate knowledge to others, loud jrea4inK ia ne- 



To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by whiekthe ne- 
cessaiy pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and pot in piactiei^ is 
not possible. After all th^ directions that can be offered on tniiia|MBnli, much 
will remain to be taught by the living instructer : much wiU.be •llainable by 
no other means than the force of example influencing the imitettwe powers of 
the learner. Some rules and principles on these heads will, however, be found 
useAil, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to give the young 
reader some taste of the subject ; and to assist him in acquiring a just and ac- 
curate mode of delivery. The observations which we have to make, for these 
purposes, may be comprised under the following heads : proper loudness op 

VOICE ; DISTINCTNESS ; DUB DEGREE OF SLOWNESS ; PROPRIETY OF PRO- 
NUNCIATION ; EMPHASIS ; TONES J PAUfiEs ; and mode of reading terse. 

PROPER LOUDNESS OP VOICE. 

The first attention of every person who reads to others, doubtless, must be, 
to make himself be heard by all those to whom he reads. He most endeavor 
to fill with his voice the space occupied by the company. This power of voice, 
it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent It is, in a great measure, the 
gift of nature ; out it may receive considerable assistance from art. Much de- 
pends, ibr thM puipoee, on the proper pHch and management of the veiee. 
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Every person has three pitches in his voice ^ the high, the middljs, and tlif 
LOW one. The hk^h, is that which he uses in calling aloud to fomis person || 
a distance. The low is, when he approaches to a whisper. The mid^e ^ 
tiiat which he employs in common conversation, and which he should genflr- 
ally use in reading to others. It is a great mistake to imagine that OM 
must take the highest pitch of his voice, in order to he well heard in a laigt 
company. This is confounding two things which are different, loudness or 
strength of sound, with the key or note on which we spcal:. There is a va- 
riety of sound within the compass of each key. A speaker may, therefore, rea- 
der his voice louder,, without altering the key : and we shajfl always be able to 
give most body, most persevering force of sound, to th^ pitch of votce^ to 
which, in conversation, we are accustomed. Whereas, ^y setting out on out 
highest pitch or key, we certainly allow ourselves less comJMiss, and are hke^ 
to strain our voice before we have done. We shall fiitigue ourselves, and read 
with pain ; and, whenever a person speaks with pain to himseLQ he is ahrayi 
oeaxd with pain by his audience. 

DISTINCTNESS. 

In the next place, to bf^iig well heard and clearly understood, distinctneif 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quanti^ 
of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonly 
imagined ; and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice will mako 
it reach fiother, thkn the strongest vdce can reach without it To this, thno* 
fore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every s(MUid 
which he utters, its due proportion; and make ev^ syllable, and even eveij 
letter in the word which ne pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slurring, 
whispering, or suppressing any of the proper sounds. 

DUE DEGREE OF SLOWNESS. , 

In order to eipress ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with regard 
lo the speed of pronoundng. Precipitancy of speech confounds all articuli^ 
tk>n, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may bt 
also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling 
manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers to be always out- 
lunning the speaker, must render every such performance insipid and foti- 
gaing. But the extreme of reading too fiuit is much more comnum, and n> 
quires Uie more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown into ■ 
habit, fow errors are more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with a 
poper degree of slowness, and with fVdl and clear articulation, is necessary U> 
De studied by all, who wish to become good readers: and it can not be %9$ 
much recommended to them. 

PROPRIETY OP PRONUNCUTION. 

After the fundamental attention to the pitch and management of the W)io9^ 
to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, what 
the young reader must, in the next place, study, is propriety of pronunciation : 
or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which the best usage of 
the language appropriates to it, in opposition to broad, vul^, affected, or pio- 
vindal pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading mtelli^bly, ana for 
leading with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning this article may 
be best given by the teacher. But there is one observation, which it may not 
be improper here to make. In the English language, every w<nd which ooi|- 
sktB of more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. The aeeents nil 
an ths vowel, sometimes mx the MnsoMDit Tim gnini (Of Urn 
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kagiiage fiequixeB the yoioe to mazk that syllable by a atninger jpereUMioii, and 
lo oaM mofe atightljr over the lept By attentiTely conaoltrng ** Walker's Crib- 
leal Pranoimcing Dictioiiaiy,'* the young reader will be much asasted in hie 
endeavom to attain a conrect pronunciation of the words belonging to the Est' 
I^Mi language. 

EMPHASIS. 

By emphasis is meant a full and stronger sound of voice, by which we dis- 
tu^ndsh some word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, and 
to snow how the^ affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
woids must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a par- 
tknilar stress. On the right management of the emphasis depends the life of 
pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is discourse 
nnderod heavy and lifeless, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the 
eniphasis be placed witm^, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the superior and the inferior emphasis. 
The superior enmhasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reterence 
to som^hing said before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. The 
inftrior emphasis, enforces, graces, and enUvens, but does not fix, the mean- 
ing of any passage. The words to which this latter emphasis is given, are, 
in general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, or, on other ac- 
eoonts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will serve to exem* 
T^6fy the superior emphasis : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo," &c. 
" Sing, heavenly muse !" 

Supposing that ori^ally other beings, besides men, had disobeyed the 
eammands of the Alimghty, an4 that the circumstances were well known to 
us, there would fidl an emphasis upon the word man^s in the first line ; and 
honce It would read thus : 

" Of f/um's first disobedience, and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a peculiar 
mmanet more than once, the emphasb would fall on first ; and the line he read, 

^' Of man's ^rs^ disobedience," &c. 

Again ; admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an unheard 
•f aod dreadful punishment, brought upon man in conseauence of his trans- 
gPMiion ; on that sui^position the third line would be read, 

'* Brought death into the world," &c. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an evil as 
death in other region^, though the nlace they inhabited had been free from it 
tin their transgression, the Ime would run thus : 

" Brought death into the vforld" &c. 

TIm superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, which 
admits of fimr distmct meanings, each of which is ascertained by the empha- 
liioiily. 

" Do you ride to town to-day 7" 

^ Hie sitperior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be deteimined en- 
iMf by the sense of the passage, and always made alike ; but as to the in- 
ftrior ^ipliaaie, taaCe alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
fvuMiy. 
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4« ^mphafM oRen fidls on words in different parte of the same lentgnee, to 
m frequently required to be continued with a little variation, on two, and 
Betimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify bodi 
» parte of this position: " If you seek td make one rich, study not to inp 
»8e his stores, out to diminish his desires." " The Mexican figures, or 
itnre writing, represent things, not Words : they exhibit images to the eye, 
t ideas to the understanding/' ^ 

Some sentences are so AiU and comprehensive, that almost every word is 
iphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and {dains !" or. as thai 
nietic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, ** Why will ye die r 
Bmnhasis, besides ito other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
KNcigh the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words sepaxately pronounced, 
t it IS mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences *, the long being 
anged into short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
nd vrith regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the 
it of the accent. This is demonstrable from the following examjdes. " He 
bU increase, but I shall r^rease." " There is a difference between giving 
d forgiyixig." " In this species of composition, |i2a«nbility is much more 
lentiid than prob&hi^ty." In these examples, the emphasis requires the ••- 
[It to be placed on syllables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the notes 
variations of sound which we employ in the expression of our sentioiente. 
DI)hasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of tone or in- 
ction of voice; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, 
d sometimes even the whole of a mscourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only obser^'e, that the 
nd, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
agitation, jfrom the dif^rent effects which those ideas produce in tne speaker. 
The limits of this introduction do not admit of examples to illustrate the 
riety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
wever, select one, which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of 
ivid over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, elucidate 
lat has been said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
f high places : how arc the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Oath, publish it 
t in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
t the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountnins of Gdboa, 

there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : 
' there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though 

had not been anointed with oU." The first of these divisions expresses 
rrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low. The next contains a spirited 
mmand, and should be ponounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
iich he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his Mends had 
en slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the former two ; 
t as low as the first, or as high as the second, in a manly, finn, and yet 
lintive tone. 

PAUSES OR STOPS. 

Pauses or reste, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voice 
ring a perceptible, and, in many cases, a measurable space of time. Pauses 
b equally necessary to the speaker and the hearer. To the speaker, that he 
gr take breath, without which he can not proceed far in ddivery ; and that 
nay, by these temporaiy rests, relieve the organs of speech, vrlach otherwiw 
Kild be soon tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear also nu^ 
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be relieTed firom the &tigue, which it would othennse endure firom a continuity 
of sound ; and that the understanding may have sufficient time to mark the 
distinction of sentences, and their several meoibers. 

There are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphiUdcal pauses, and next, such as 
mark the distinction of the sense. An empnatical pause is made, after some- 
thing has been said of great importance, and on wnich the speaker desires to 
fix me hearer's attention. Sucn pauses have the same efTect as a strong em- 
phasis, and are subject to the same rules, espedally that of not using them 
tQO fipequently. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be used when the 
sense is incomplete; and the closing one, when it is finished. But there are 
phrases, in wnich, although the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather tl&n the suspending pause ] and others, in which the sentence 
finishes by the pause of suspension. 

MANNER OP READING VERSE. 

When we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the mdody of verse, which dictates 
to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust and compound these prt^ 
eriy with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor ofienid 
the imderstanoing, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so seldom 
meet with sood readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pauses that belong 
to the melody of verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line ; and the 
cither, the caesural pause in or near the middle of it. With regard to the pause 
tt the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finished, rn^^me 
renders this always sensible, and in some measure compels us to observe it in 
our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought also to read it so as 
to make every line sensible to the ear : for what is the use of melody, or for 
what end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppreM 
his numbers, by omitting the find pause, and degrade them, by our pronunci- 
ation, into mere jprosel At the same time that we attend to this pause, every 
appearance of sing-song and tone must be carefully guarded against. The 
eiose of the line where it makes no pause in the meaning, ought not to be 
marked by such a tone as is used in finishing a sentence; but, without either 
ftll or elevation of file voice, it should be denoted only by so slight a susfwn- 
•ion of sound, as may distuD^guish the passage from one line to another, with- 
out injuring they meaning. 

We shall close these rules and observations, by a remark of considerable 
importafice to young persons who are desirous of learning to read well. Few 
roles on the subject are inteUi^ble to cluldren, unless illustrated by the voice 
of a competent mstructer. They should, therefore, pay great attention to the 
manner in which their teacher, and other persons of approved skill, ^rfi>rm 
the business of reading. They should observe their mode of pronouncmg the 
words, placing the emphasis, makinjg the pauses, managing the voice, and 
adapting it to the various subjects tbe^ read ; and, in all these respects, en- 
deavor to imitato them as nearly as possible. 
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Spelling Lesson I. 

[Note. — ^This Spelling Lesson contains all the words of Reading Lesson I, 
fvbieh were not in any Reading Lesson, contained in Juvenile Reader, No*. 
I^ n, (NT in ; and, Spelling Lemon II, all the words of Reading Lesson n, 
which were not in Reading Lesson I, and so on ; so that the scholar will spdl 
an the new words contained in each Reading Lesson before he reads them. 
See Note, page 11, New Juvenile Reader, No. I.] 

A IhI i ty {i bf P U ^ti), n. capacity, skill ; power ; means. 
Bonn da lies (bi&n' da ^rfz), n. plu. of Boundary, a limit j a 

bound ; a restraint 
Bounds (bi&ndz), n. plu. andpres, t. of Bound, a limit; a spring, 

a leap : v. to limit, terminate ; to spring, fly back. 
Boun ty (bi&n' ti), n. generosity, liberality ; a premium. 
Brill ian cy (brlP yin ^si), n. shining lustre ; splendor. 
Brill iant (brtl' yint), a. shining, sparkling. [select 

Choicest /tshSfs' 1st), a. most precious, of greatest value ; most 
Con suit (kSn siUt'), v. to regard, act with respect to ; to ask 

advice o£ [act, nicely judicious ; censorious. 

Crit i cal (krlf h ^k&l), a. denoting or producing a crisis ; ex- 
Depths (dip/As), n. plu. of Depth, deepness, obscurity ; an abyss ; 

the middle of a season. ^ 
Dis cox ers (d!s kdv' ftrz), pres. t. of Discover, to disclose, bring 

to Ugkt ; to reveal ; to detect, find out 
£d u ca tion (^d j& \A! shftn)) n. instruction of children ; a 

bringing up, nurture. 
English (Ing'gltsh), a. belonging to, or pertaining to England. 
En large (In l£rje'), v, to make greater, to increase, extend ; to 

swell ; to expand. [bestowed, or grai^ted. 

Qifis (gifts), n, pUb, of Gift, p^wer, facuUy s any thu^g.giTMi, 
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In crease (tn kr4&se'), v, to make more or greater ; to grow. 
In teg ri ^ (!n tJg' rl ^t4), n. honesty^ uprightness, purity; 

entireness. [choose, to desire ; to enlist ; to cover with list 
Lf st, n. a rollj a catalogue ; a strip of cloth ; a horder : v, to 
Mirk, 91. a token; an impression ; a stamp ; a proof; a coin; 

object to shoot at : v. to take notice, observe ; to make a 

mark ; to stamp ; to impress. * [take, to shares 

Par ti ci pa ted ^p&r tls' si ^p4 tid)) pre. of Participate, to par* 
Peb ble (pib' bl), n. a small, round, hard stone. 
Price (prise), n. value set, estimation ; reward. 
Ref use (riP &se), n, useless or worthless remains. 
Search es (sirtsh' 1z), pres. t. and n. plu. of Search, to seek, t$ 

look ; to examine ; to inquire : n. inquiry, quest ; pursuit 
SMks, pres. t. of Seek, to look for, to search; to soHcit, go afler. 
Sen a tor (sin' & Hdr), n. a member of a senate ; a counsellor. 
Sifts, pres. t. of Sift, to examine, scrutinize ; to separate by a 
Sift' ing, par. of Sift. [sieve. 

Sign (sine), n. a token, symbol, an indication ; a device ; a 

miracle; thirty degrees of the zodiac : v. to mark; to ratify; 

to subscribe the name. 
8u rer (sbh' tin), a. more certain ; more confident ; firmer. 
Ycuths (yiiths), n.plu. oiYoniJti, a young person; tender age; 

the part of life succeeding childhood, early part of life. 



Reading Lesson I. 
i%e Education of the Poor, 

1. The education of the poor sifts the talents of a coun- 
try, and discovers the choicest gifts of nature in the depths 
01 solitude, and in the darkness of poverty. 

2. Education searches every where for talents ; sifting 
among the gravel for the gold, holding up every pebble to 
the light, and seeing whether it be the refuse of natur^ or 
whether the hand of art can give it brilliancy and yice. 

3. There axe no bounds to the value of this sort of edu- 
cation. ' I come here to speak upon this occasion ; vrh&x 
fourteen or fifteen youths, who have long participated of 
your bounty, come to return you their thanks. 

4. How do we know that there may not be, among[ all 
these, one who shall enlarge the boundaries of knowlSge ; 
who shall increase the power of his coiintry by his. ^ater^ 
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prise in commerce ; watch over its safety in the most criti- 
cal times by his vigilance as a magistrate ; and consult its 
true happiness by ms int^rity and his abUity as a senator ? 
5, On all other things there is a sign, or a mark ; we 
know them immediately, or we can find them out ; but 
man, we do not know ; for one man diJOTers from another 
man, as heaven differs from earth ; and the excellence that 
is in him, education seeks for with vigilance, and preserves 
with care. We might make a brilliant list of our ^reat 
English characters who have been bom in cottages. May 
it ever increase ; there can be no surer sign that we are a 
wise and a happy people. — Smith. 

QUESTIONS, — ^What does the education of the poor dol For what does 
educatioB search *{ What does it hold up to the lie ht ^ For what does educac 
tion seek with diligence 1 Of what mignt we make a hrilliant list 1 



Spelling Lesson II. 

Ad vo ca cy {ki' \b ^k4 si), n. intercession, act of pleading. 

Al tar {il' tlr), n, a place for offerings. 

An ger {tag' gdr), n. great displeasure^ rage ; resentment : v 

to provoke, displease. 
An nals (W n&lz), n, plu. history digested into years. 
A nom a lous (& uim' % 4ds). a. irregular, out of rule. 
Ap pre ci a ted (ip pri' shi 4 t4d), pre. of Appreciate, to value, 
Slind' id, pre. of Blend, to mix or mingle together, [estimate. 
Chan ges (tsh&ne' jf z), n. plu. and pres. t. of Change, aJtera- 

tion; novelty ; small money: v. to alter, make different; 

to sufier alteration ; to exchange. 
Charms (tsh&rmz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Charm, something to 

gain the affections; enchantment, a spell: v. to please 

greatly, to delight, enchant ; to subdue. 
Con san guin i ty (^l^&n s&ng gwin' h ^ti), n. relation by blood. 
Deeply (dMp' 14), ad. greatly, profoundly ; to a great depth. 
Di pin' dint, a. relying on ; subordinate, in the poiver.of an- 
other : n. oiie in subjection or at the disposal of another. 
De vel op ment (d4 vlP dp ^mlnt), n, an unfolding ; a disclosures 
D8 v4' ted, pre, of Devote, to dedicate ; to addict ; to vow ; to 

curse. 
Dl vA' tid ^niss, n. state of being devoted, a consecration. 
Dig ni fi ed (dig' uh ^flde), part. a. noble, exalted : pre, c^ 

Digtufy, to exalt, to advance ; to honor. 

2* 
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Dis, con nect ed (^Is kin nikt' td)j part, a, separate freed 
- from : pre. of Disconnect, to separate, disjoin. 

Dis po si tion Odls p& zish' iin), ». temper or state of mirki ;, 
order, method, arrangement [to dispossess. 

Di vest ed (dA v4st' 4d), pre. of Divest, to strip ; to make naked \ 

Du ra tion (d& xi' sh&n), n. continuance, length of time. 

Ev o lu tions (^4v h \h' sh4nz), n. plu. of Evolution, act of un- 
folding ; a changing of position. 

Ex clu sive ly (eks kl&' stv 4i), ad. without admission of another 

Ex pires (4ks plrez'), pres. t of Expire, to die ; to emit or hreatlia 
the last ; to hreathe out, exhale. 

Pe li ci ties (f4 lis' si hIz), n. plu. of Felicity, happiness, hHts. 

Fem i nine (f im' h ^nin), a. soft^ tender^ delicate ; relating to 
females. 

Fond ly (find' U), ad, with extreme affection or tenderness. 

Hi' trid, n. Hi-will^ great dislike ; malignity. 

Im pulse (}m' pdlse), n. communicated force. 

In creas ing (in krMs' Ing), par. of Increase, to make more or 
greater ; to grow. [set on fire. 

Kin died (kin' did), pre. of Kindle, to light ; to inflame ; to 

Ma lign ed (wk llnd'), pre. of Malign, to defame^ traduce, tq 
slander ; to injure. 

Nour ish es (n4r' rish Az\ pres, t. of Nourish, to maintain, to 
support by food; to encourage. 

Nurturing (nur' tsh& ^rtng),. ^ar. of Nurture, to nourish, to 
train; to^ educate, bring up: n. education; food, diet. 

Oat-pour ings (85t pAre' tngz), n. plu. of Outpouring, an effu- 
sion, a pouring out. 

Pas sions (pish' Anz), n. plu, of Passion, anger, zeal^ love ; de- 
sire ; eagerness ; suffering. [singularly. 

Pe cu li ar ly (pi ki' U ^4r U), ad. particularly, not commonly / 

Per son al (pir' sdn ^U), a. belonging to a person ; peculiar. 

Pre-em i nent (pri 4m' 4 ^n4nt), a. excellent above others. 

Pu rer (p&' rdr), a. more innocent, more genuine ; clearer, more 
unmingled ; freer, chaster. 

Read i ly Jr4d' di 4i), ad. promptly, quickly ; willingly. 

Re cess (ri' s4s), n. retirement, retreat ; privacy ; remission. 

Re gards (ri girdz'), pres. t. and n. plu. of Regard, to value^ to 
esteem ; to observe, to heed : n. esteem, respect ; attention^ 

Re mar ka ble (ri mlr' k& ^bl), a. worthy of note ; observable* 

R4st8, pres. t. and n. plu, of Rest, to lean, abide; to remain ; to 
sleep, to be still : n. ease, peace, quiet, repose ; that which 
remains. [consider. 

Ri vUve', V, to move #r turn r^uad, perform a revolution ; to 
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Sen fa al i ty (^stn sh& iif I ^tt), n. devotedness to, or free in- 
dulgence of sensual pleasures. 

Slight est (sli' tist), a. smallest, feeblest^ weaJcest ; most trifliog. 

Speed i ly (spild' I ^U), ad. with haste, quickly. 

Strength (stiing^A), n. force, vigor, power ; support 

SAr |»8s', V. to excel, exceed, go heyond. [v. to bind, fasten. 

Ties (dze), n. plu. a.ndpres. t. of Tie, bond, obligation ; knot : 

Un con tarn i na ted (^un kin t&m' h ^ni Ud), a. not defiled, not 
tarnished. 

Un like (dn like'), a. dissimilar, not like. [extinguished. 

Un quench a hie (dn kwinsh' & ^bl), a. not to be quenched or 

Whol ly (hile' k), ad. totally, completely. 



Reading Lesson IL 
A Sister's Love. 

1. There is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar of 
human affections, than a sister's pure, uncontaminated love 
fiur her brother. It is unlike all other affections ; so dis- 
connected with selfish sensuality ; so feminine in its de- 
velopment ; so dignified, and yet, with all, so fond, so de- 
votM. Nothing can alter it, nothing can surpass it. 

2. The world may revolve, and its evolutions effect 
changes in the fortunes, in the character, and in the dispo- 
sition of the brother ; yet, if he wants, whose hand will so 
speedily stretch out as that of his sister ; and, if his character 
is maligned, whose voice will so readily swell in his ad- 
vocacy? 

3. Next to a mother's unquenchable love, a sister's is pre- 
eminent. It rests so exclusively on the ties of consan- 
guinity for its sustenance, it is so wholly divested of passion, 
and springs from such a deep recess in the human bosom, 
that when a sister once fondly and deeply regards her 
brother, that affection is blended with her existence, and 
the lamp that nourishes it expires only with that existence. 

4. In all the annals of crime it is considered something 
anomalous to find the hand of a sister raised in anger against 
her brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, 
envy, or revenge, in regard to that brother. 

6. In all affections of woman there is a devotedness 
which cw not be properly appreciated by man. In those 
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regards where the passions are not at all necessary in in- 
creasinfif the strength of the affections, more sincere truth 
and F^e feelingly be expected th^ in such a^ are de- 
pendant upon each other for their duration as well as their 
felicities. 

6. A sister's love, in this respect, is peculiarly remarkable. 
There is no selfish gratification in its out-pourings ; it lives 
from the natural impulse ; and, personal charms are not in 
the slightest degree necessary to its birth or duration.-^ 
Anonymous. 

Questions. — ^What feeling is most puie? What is it unlike 1 Wliat b 
pre-eminent ? What is blenifed with a sister's existence % What is conndoed 
anomalous 1 What can not be properly appreciated by man % 



Spelling Lesson III. 

A dom A dim'), v, to deck, decorate, embellish, to dress. 
Beam ing fbMm' lug), par. of Beam, to shine forth, emit rays. 
Charge (tsnarje), n. care, trust ; precept ; accusation ; com- 
mand ; expense, cost ; attack : u to intrust ; to accuse ; 

to impute as a debt; to command; to load; to enjoin; 

to attack. [mon possession. 

Com mu ni ty (kSm rah' n4 ^t4), tl body politic, society ; com- 
Con fi ned (kftn find'), fre. of Confine, to shut up, to limit ; to 

restrain ; to bind or imprison. 
Con se quen ces (k6n' si ^kwin slz), n. plu. of Consequence, 

that which follows, or the effect of a cause ; event ; influence, 

deduction. [pour out 

Diffusing (dtffi' zing), par. of TyySxx!&Q, to spread, scatter ; to 
Di rect ed (di rikt' 4d), pre. of Direct, to aim ; to regulate ; to 

order; to address: a. straight, right ; open, plain; express. 
En cir cled (In sir' kid), part. a. surrounded : pre. of Encircle, 

to surround ; to environ. 
Ex alt ed (tgz alt' Id), part. a. elevated, magnified : pre. at 

Exalt, to raise or lift up ; to elevate ; to extol. 
Fa mil iar (f4 mil' ylr), a, easy, free, intimate ; >lomestic ; 

aflable : well-known : n. an intimate ; an associate. 
Fea ture (f e' tsh&re), n. any lineament or outline ; the form, 

cast, or make of the face. 
Fir' vInt, a. ardent, zealous ; vehement ; hot ; boiling. 
Hail (hAle), v. to call to, to salute ; to pour down hail 1 n. drops 

of rain frozen. [an idea, 

Im HLge (W mtje), n. a likeness^ a picture ; a statue ; an idol ; 
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In cli na tion {An kl^ ni' sh&n), n. affection, disposition of mind ; 

a leaning, tendency to one point ; desire. [inspire. 

In ha ling (In hi' Itng), var. of Inhale, to draw in with air, 
In stni ment (in' strAi ^ment), n. an agent ; a tool ; a ixnriting. 
Ir re sis ti ble (ir xh zts' ti ^bl), a. that can not be successfiuly 

resisted. 
Me thinks (ml ^Atngks'), v. impersonal^ I think, it seems to me. 
Mftr' il, a. relating to morality ; virtuous, juist, honest, con- 
formed to rules of right: n. the doctrine or duties of life. 
Mftr' t&l, n. a human being : a. subject to death, deadly; human. 
Oc ca sion al ly {tk ki' zhdn ^41 II), ad, at times ; incidentally. 
Owe (&), V, to be indebted to. 
P8n, n. an instrument for writing ; an enclosure : v, to write ; 

to coop, shut up. 
Phrase (fraze), n. mode of speech, style ; a sentence: v. to style 

or name. [with: n. sympathy with misery ; compassion. 
Pit i ed (pit' ttd), pre. of Pity, to compassionate ; to sympathize 
PAre, n. a small passage in the skin ; a small hole or passage : 

V. to look or examine steadily or intensely. 
Pos ses ses (p&z zis' siz), pres. t of Possess, to enjoy or occupy ; 

to have as an owner; to hold. [mony ; to verify. 

Prove (prMv), v. to make evident by experiment ; or, by testi- 
Race (rise), n. a family , a generation ; a particular breed ; con- 
- test in running ; course ; progress. [ligion. 

Re li gious (rl Itj' ds), a. pious, holy ; strict ; pertaining to re- 
Rl m&te', a. distant, far off; foreign. 
Rich est (rttsh' 1st), a, most valuable, most precious; most 

wealthy ; most fertile ; sweetest 
Saint (sint), n. a person eminent for piety : v, to canonize, 

number among the saints. [ness, foUv. 

Sim ph ci ty (sfm pits' si ^tl), n, artlessness, plainness ; weak- 
Sim pli fi ed (sfm' pll ^flde), pre. of Simplify, to make more 

simple, easy, or less complex. fumble petition. 

Snp pU ca tion (^sdp pll k&' sh&n), n, a prayer, an entreaty ; an 
Ttm' p& ^r&l, a, measured by time ; pertaining to this life, not 

spiritual ; placed at the temples. ' [exhibited^ 

The a tre (tW & ^tdr), n, a place where shows, plays, &c. are 
Trace (tr&se), v. to mark out, to dra/u> ; to follow : n. a mark 

drawn; a footstep,* a track. 
Trins pl&nt' id, part, a, planted anew : pre, of Transplant, to 

plant in a new place. 
Tmus (triithz), n. plu, of Truth, reality, purity from false^ 

hood; certainty; veracity, fidehty ; honesty. 
IJiiboni (dnbim'), «. not y$t bom, not brougMtnto life; htoam* 
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Rbadimo Lesson III. 

Character of a Christian Mother. 

1. What a public blessing, what an instrument of die 
most exalted good, is a virtuous Christian mother ! It 
would require a far other pen than mine to trace the meriti | 
of such a character. How many feel that they owe to it ] 
all the virtue and piety that adorn them ; or may remember ^ 
at this moment some saint in heaven, that brought them 
into liffht to labor for their hairiness, temporal and eteihial ! 

2; No one can be ignorant of the irresistible influence 
which such a mother possesses, in forming the hearts of 
her children, at a season when nature takes in lesson and 
example at every pore. Confined by duty and inclination 
within the walls of her own house, every hour of her life 
becomes an hour of instruction ; every feature of her con- 
duct a transplanted virtue. 

3. Methinks I behold her encircled by her beloved charge, 
like a being more than human, to which every mind is bent, 
and every eye directed ; the eager simplicity of infancy in- 
haling from her lips the sacred truths of religion, in adapted 
phrase and familiar story ; the whole rule of their moral 
and religious duties simplified for easier infusion. The 
countenance of this fond and anxious parent, all beaming 
with delight and love, and her eye raised occasionally to 
heaven in fervent supplication for a blessing on her work. 

4. Oh ! what a glorious part does such a woman act on 
the great theatre of humanity; and how much is that 
mortal to be pitied, who is not struck with the image 
of such excellence! When I look to its consequences, 
direct or remote, I see the plants she has raised and culti- 
vated spreading through the community with the richest 
addition of fruit. I see her diffusing happiness and virtue 
through a great portion of the human race : I can fancy 
generations yet unborn rising to prove, and to hail her 
worth. — KiRWAN. 

QuESTiOKs. — ^What is an instrument of the most exalted good 1 What may 
many remember 1 When does a fnother possess an irresistible influence 1 
What becomes an hour of instruction 1 What a trani^antcd virtue 1 Whait 
does the eager smmlicit]^ of infancy inhale 1 What beams with del^ht and 
lofel Who 18 to be pitied 1 What spareads thnragh the community 1 YHiat 
tof a Christian HMyther diffuse! 
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Sfeluno Lesson IV. 

A bides (4 bldez'y, prei, f. of Abide, to dwells remain ; to stay 
at dwell in a place \ to bear or support 

A loud (& 18Ad'), ad. loudly, with a great noise. 

Bright ly (brlte' U), ad, splendidly, in a bright manner. 

Bttng' 1st, pres. t second per, siiu oi Bring, iofeich, bear to; to 
conduct, induce ; to drive. 

Chan ging (tshine' jing), part a, aliering, maJcing different : 
par. of Change, to alter, to make different ; to sufier alter- 
ation : n. alteration ; novelty ; small money. 

Chan ged (tshinjd), pre, of Change. 

Dt p&rt' }ng, part. a. going away, leaving : par. of Depart, to 
^o away, to leave ,' to forsake, to oesert ; to deviate ] to 
decease, die. 

Frown (frSon), n. a stem or wrinkled look; a look of dit- 
pleasure: v. to express displeasure by contracting the 
brows or by appearing surly or giim. 

Oilsli' ing, part. a. flawing or rushing out with violence: par, 
of Gush, to flow or rush out with violence : n. a copious 
or large emission of a liquid. 

Hides (hidez), pres. t. and n. plu. of Hide, to conceaV; to with- 
draw from sight ; to He hid : n. the skin of an animal. 

Leap ing (Uip' Ing), par. of Leap, to rush ; to spring, to bound ; 
to jump: n. bound, jump. 

L&&d, a, noisy ^ high-sounding ; clamorous. 

March (mirtsh), n. the third month of the ^ar ; solemn walk 
or procession ; a movement of troops : v. to move in a 
military form, order, or manner. 

Month (m&n/A), n. the twelfth part of the year, four weeks. 

Pis' sing, a. surpassing^ exceeding : par. of Pass, to vanish, to 
be at an end ; to go, proceed ; to go beyond ; to spend ; to 
occur ; to transfer ; to thrust ; to enact ; to omit : n. pas- 
sage, license to go ; a thrust 

Reign (rine), n. prevalence ; power, sovereignty : royal author 
ity ; time of a king's government: v. to prevail; to rule 
as a king. 

Rills (rllz), n. plu. of Rill, a small stresun or brook. 

Rd^h' !ng, ptir. bt Rush, to move with rabidity or violence : n. 
a violent course 4^ motion; a plant 

Show ers (shSS' itrz), n. plu, tokdpres, t. of Shower, # fall of 
rain^ profusion : v, to wet with rain ; to pour down. 

tties (sklze), n. plu, of Sky, th€ heamm.; th« region which 
sarromidfl th'« eaifth. 
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Snow y {sab' I), a. ftdl of snow; white like snow; pure. 
Stim' 1st, a, harshestj most rigid ; most severe in look 
Stirm, n, a violent tempest or wind ; a tumult, a bustle : an 

assault : v. to blow, raise a tempest ; to rage ; to attack by 

open force. 
Storms (stirmz), n. plu. and presl t of Storm. 
Stor my (stSr' m^), a. tempestuous, agitated by violent winds. 
Sul len (s&l' lln), a, gloomy, solitary ; sour, morose ; obstinate. 
Sun ny (sdn' ni), a. clear, exposed to the sun ; bright. 
Threat (tkAi), n. menace, denunciation of ill. 
Train (trine), n. a retinue, a procession ; part of a gown ; tail 

of a bird ; artifice ; method : v. to draw ; to educate \ to 

entice ; to exercise or discipline. 
Val ley (val' U), n, a hollow or low place between hills. 
Wear est (wire' ist), pres. t. sec, per. sin. of Wear, to have on^ 

dfc. ; to waste, consume. 
Wei come (wiP kom), a. * received with gladness or wUlinglf; 

free of expense: n. a kind reception: v. to salute witi^ 

kindness. ' [motion; breath. 

Winds (wfndz), n, plu. of Wind, a strong current of air ^ air i% 
Win try (win' tr^), a. cold, belonging to, or suitable to winter. 



Reading Lesson IV. 
March. 

1. The stormy Maich is come at last. 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies : 
I hear the rushinff of the blast, 

That through me snowy valley flies. 

2. Ah ! passing few are they who speak. 

Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds axe loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

3. For thou to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast jomed the gentle train. 
And wearest the gentle name of spring. 

4. And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm. 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
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6; Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full spring from §ost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet tlie sea. 

6. The year's departing beauty hides, 

Of wintry storms, the sullen threat ; 
But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

7. Thou bringest the hope of those calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers. 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. — Bryant. 

« 

Qajestions. — ^What comes with wind, and cloud, and changing skieil 
What flies through the snowy valley 1 What is welcome 1 What doM March 
bring? When does many a long, sunny day smile 1 What are set ftm'i 
What hides the sullen threat 1 Wnat does March bring 1 



Spelling Lesson V. 

A pril {k' pril), n. the fourth month of the year. 

Bnngs (brtngz), pres. t. of Bring, to fttch^ bear to ; to conduct, 
induce ; to drive. 

Dtps, pres» t. and n. flu. of Dip, to sinky to enter ; to plunge, 
immerge ; to wet : n, inclination downward. 

Dr&&p' Ing, fart. a. languishing^ fining : far. of Droop, to 
languish, pine away ; to faint 

Earth's (ir^As), n, fosses, case of Earth, the globe, the world j 
mould, sand, &rC. ; land, country. 

Fills (ftlz), fres. t. and n. flu. of Fill, to make full ; to grow 
full; to satisfy: n. fulness, satiety, as much as supplies need. 

F&re till', V. to predict, prophesy. 

Glades (gUdez), n. jplu. of Glade, an opening or lawn in or 
through a wood. 

Glan cing (gl&n' stng), far. of Glance, to shoot or dart a sud- 
den ray of sflendor ; to fly off in an oblique direction ; to 
view with a quick cast of the eye ; to mnt : n. a sudden 
shoot of light or splendor ; a quiclc view. 

Glows (gUze), fres. t. aild tl flu. of Glow, to exhibit a strong^ 
bright color ; to shine with intense heat ; to feel ardent 
passion : n. shining heat ; brightness ; ardent passion. 

GQLr vtst, n. the season of gathering grain ; . product of labor : 
«» to gather grain. 

8 
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Hoi low ed (hftP 16de), pre. of Hollow, to excavate or miake 

hollow : a. empty, void within, not sound ; excavated ; 

false : n. a cavity ; excavation ; low place. 
Hoi lows (hbV 16ze), n, plu. and pres. t. of Hollow. 
In vert ed (In v4rt' 4d), part a, changed in order : pre, of In- 
vert, to place or change the order ; to turn npside down. 
Loos en ed (l&ft' snd), part a, separated^ freid from ; relaxed: 

pre. of Loosen, to separate, free from ; to relax. 
Ma ny-fold ed (min' nh ^f61d id), a, numerously folded. 
O pen ings (&' pn ^tngz), n. plu. of Opening, an aperture^ a 

breach ; dawn. \yo7id / to deceive, to cheat. 

O ver reach ing (^ v4r r^ltsh' ing), par. of Overreach, to go be* 
Re vives (ri vlvez'), pres. t of Revive, to quickm, refresh^ re- 
new ; to bring or restore to life. 
Rocks (riks), n^ plu. and pres. t of Rock, a large or vast mtiss 

of stone or stony matter ; protection : «. to shake ; to movto 

a cradle ; to reel. 
Sip' Itng, n. a young tree. 
SUd' time, n. the season or time for sowing. 
Shad ows (sh&d' d&ze), n. plu. and pres* t, of Shadow, a faint 

representation^ a shade ; a type ; obscurity ; a shelter : v. 

to represent faintly, to shade ; to cloud, darken. 
Sl&pe, n. a declivity ; an oblique or inclining direction : a. ol^ 

lique, not perpendicular, slanting : v. to take or run to an 

oblique or inclining direction. 
Stnck en (strlk' kn), per. par. of Strike, to impress^ affect ; to 

surrender ; to hit or lay on virith a blow. 
SAn' sit, n. close of the day, evening. 

TMm' tng, par. of Teem, <(? befnll^ abound ; to bring forth. 
Thrives (jfArlvez), pres. t of Thrive, to flourish^ to increase ; to 

prosper, grow rich. 
Tide, n. the ebb ar^ftow of the sea; course. 
Trim' bltng, part. a. shaking, quaking : par. of Tremble, to 

shake, to quake * to shudder. 
Twink les (twlngk' klz), pres. t. of Twinkle, to sparkle ; to 

flash ; to quiver. 
Un to (An' t8), prep. to. 
Up land (dp' land), n. high land : a. relating to high lands, 

higher. 
War bled (wir' bid), part. a. quavered : pre. of Warble, to 

sing ; to quaver notea 
Wid, V. to marry, join in marriage ; to imite closely. 
W4d' did, pre. of Wed. 
Win tei^s (win' tdrz), n. posses. em§t of Wintwr, the eoLd aeaMiL 
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Reading Lesson Y. 

April. 

U When the warm sun, that brings 

Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 
Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plains 

2. I love the seajson well. 

When forest fflades are teeming with bright fornuiy 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming in of storms. 

3. From the earth's loosened mould 

The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives i 
ThoiJgh stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 

4. The softly warbled song 

Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Are glancing in the ^Iden sun^ along 
/The forest openmgs. 

5. And when bright sunset fills 

The silver woods with light, the ffreen slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the nills^ 
And wide the upland glows* 

6. And when the day is gone 

In the blue lake, the sky, o'erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn. 
And twinkles many a star. 

7^ Inverted in tide 

Stand the ^ay rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 
And see themselves below. 

8. Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
^ Life's golden fruit is shed. — Longfellow. 

Questions. — ^When is it sweet to visit the wood 1 What teems with bright 
forms 1 From what does the sapling draw its sustenance 1 What revives 1 
yfbat are glancing in the golden son 1 What does the sunset fill with light 1 
Wh«t (dowsl Whatdips her horn? What twinkles'? What stand in th* 
lld«? What if wsddad to sweet Aprill 
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Spelling Lesson VI. 

Ac com plish ments (&k k6m' plfsh ^mlnts), n. plu. of Accom- 
plishment, acquirement, embellishment ; ornament ; ele- 
gance ; completion. [suit at law ; battle. 
Ac tion (ikf shdn), n. operation, a thing done ; a deed ; gesture ; 
Ad vert (4d virt'), v. to regard, attend to, to turn ; to observe. 
Sends (bendz), pres. t. and n. plu. of Bend, to incline, to stoop ; 

to make or become crooked; to submit: to subdue: n. 

turn, curve. [jected : n. a shivering^ a cold. 

Chill (tshil), V. to make cold ; to depress, deject : a, cold p de- 
Cir cu la tion (^slr k& W sh&n), n. a circular motion, a return ; 

act of moving round ; currency. 
Col umn (k&P lAm), n. a long, round pillar or body ; a long file 

or row of lines or of troops ; part of a book. 
Com par a tive ly (kSm p^' 4 Hiv U), ad. in a state of, or by 

way of compaiiison. ' 
Com plaints (kdm pUnts'), n plu. of Complaint, a malady, a 

disease ; an accusation, information against ; lamentation. 
Con nect (k8n nIkV), v. to join, unite ; to link ; to cohere. 
De sign ed (di sind'), pre. of Design, to purpose, intend ; Xo 

plan, to project ; to sketch out: n. purpose, intention ; plan. 
Dis cour a ged (dis kdr' rijd), pre. of Discourage, to deter, dis' 

iuade ; to depress, dishearten. 
Dis or ders (diz ht' ddrz), n. plu. and pres: t. of Disorder, sick- 

ness, disease ; irregularity, confusion ; tumult : v. to make 

sick ; to disturb, derange. 
Distortion (dis tSr' shdn), n. irregular, disordered, or disfigured 

position of the parts ; act of distorting, perversion. 
Diiw' ing, par. of Draw, to sketch, compose, delineate ; to pull 

along ; to allure, attract ; to unsheath. 
En fee bled (4n f^A' bid), pre. of Enfeeble, to weaken, enervate. 
En for ced (4n first'), pre. of Enforce, to urge, compel; to 

strengthen. 
E stab lish ment {h st4b' lish ^mSnt), n. settlement, fixed state; 

allowance, salary ; income. 
Ex er cise (4ks' 4r ^slze), n. exertion, effort., or labor of the body 

for amusement or health ; practice ; performance, task ; use ; 

17. to employ ; to practise, to use ; to train. 
Flex i ble (fllks' i ^bl), a. that may be bent ; ductile, pliant. 
lu ju ri ous (In jJi' ri ^4s), a. hurtful, unjust ; mischievous^ 
In vig o rate (In vfg' h ^rite), v. to strengthen ; to animate. 
Ll mint', V. to be sorry for ; to bewail, weep ; to moum| to 

grieve: n. expression of sorrow. 
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Ltin' it ^Id, pre. of Limit, to confine withiu certain bounds^ dr* 
cumscribe; to restrain: n, a bound, a border. 

Line, n. extension in lengthy or longitudinal extension ; a string ; 
lineament ; delineation ; part of a verse ; row, rank ; the 
equator ; a limit ; order ; progeny ; the twelfth of an inch : 
V. to cover on the inside ; to guard within. 

Men tion ed (min' fshdnd), pre. of Mention, to express in words 
or writing ; to name, to state : n. oral or written expres- 
sion ; a hint. {has been mentioned ; besides. 

More o ver (m6re h' v4r), ad. over and abcve^ or beyond what 

Mils cles (mds' slz), n. plu. of Muscle, the fieshy^ fibrous partj 
or' organ of motion in animals; a sliellfish. 

Mus cu lar (mas' kh ^Ulr), a. performed by or relating to mu^ 
cles ; vigorous, strong. [or harmonv. 

Mu sic (m&' zik), n. the science of harmonical sounds ; melody 

Nee die worl^ ItAh' dl ^wdrk), n. work done by or with a needle ; 
business of a seamstress. [open ; evident 

Ob vi ous (6b' v4 ^ds), a. plain, clear, easily discovered; exposed| 

Oc cu pa tion (^ik ka pi' shdn), n. employment, business ; trade, 
vocation. 

Oc cu pa tions (^Sk k& pA' shdnz), n. plu. of Occupation. 

Pre ven tions (pri vin' shdnz), n. plu. of Prevention, hinder' 
anct, stop ; obstruction. [mate ; to tax ; to chide. 

Rite, n. degree ; price, value ; portion ; tax : v. to value, esti- 

Re main ing {tk mine' tng), part. a. continuing ; abiding : par. 
of Remain, to endure, continue ; to be left. 

Rem e dies (r^m' i ^^iz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Remedy, Hhai 
which cures or removes an evil or difficulty; a medicine 
adapted to the cure of a disease or illness ; reparation : v. 
to remove an evil or difficulty ; to cure ; to repair. - 

R&mp' tng, part. a. playing rudely : par. of Romp, to play 
boisterously or rudely : n. a rude, awkward girl ; rude play. 

Sac ri fi ced (sak' ri 4lzd), pre. of Sacrifice, to destroy, to de^ 
vote with loss ; to oner to God : n. an offeriiig made to 
God ; any thing destroyed. [less. 

Sed en ta ry (sid' In ^ti ri), a. silting still ; inactive ; motion- 

Spl' nil, a. belonging to the spine or bone of the back. 

Spine, n. the bone of the back. 

Vig or (vig' dr), n. strength, force ; energy, efficacy. 

Vul gar (vdl' gdr), a. mean, low'; common, ordinary : n. the 
common or lowest class of people. 

Wist' tng, par. of Waste, to consume, diminish ; to spend, de- 
stroy ; to lavish : n. useless expense ; desolate ground : Ok 
desolate, wild, uncultivated. 
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Yields (yWlds), j^res. i. of Yield, to give up, submit ; to resign • 
to produce , to afibrd. 



Readino Lesson VI. 
SvUs in Female EduccUion. 

1. Young ladies suffer from the habits of schools. Their 
exercise is much too limited. They walk out, it is true, 
but scarcely at a rate sufficient to warm their feet. Their 
time for amusement is too little ; and full romping exer- 
cise, exercise which brings all the muscles into play, is 
discouraged. 

2. It is vulgar to use the limbs as nature designed ; it is 
vulvar to take the food which nature requires ; and young 
ladies must not do any thing that is vulgar. Sitting, more- 
over, for hours at needlework, or in what are called accom- 
plishments, they leave a numerous class of muscles wast- 
mg for want of exercise. 

3. The muscles of the back are especially enfeebled, and 
the spinal coliunn in youth, comparatively soft and flexible, 
bends under the weight of the head and arms. The spine 
yields, because the muscles which closely connect the bones, 
and by their action keep them in a proper line, are too 
weak. 

4. We are often asked, why are spinal complaints so 
common ? We answer, that a principal cause is the w£int 
of full exercise ; we say that young persons are .obliged to 
acquire what is of little or no use in after life, while they 
n^lect what is necessary to the establishment of the body 
in health and vigor ; in short, we have daily to lament, 
that the muscular exercise is sacrificed to accomplishftients 
and learning. 

5. If it be asked, why are girls more subject to distor- 
tion than boys? The amusements of the boys are far 
more active than sedentary ; those of the girls are more 
sedentary than active. 

6. When girlsdeave the school, the same system of mus- 
cular quietness is enforced. They must keep up their ac- 
complishments by practice. Several hours a day they 
must devote to music, and, frequently, a considerable timf> 
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to the more injurious occupation of drawing ; most of the 
remaining day they spend in finger occupations. 

7, Little time is demoted to exercise in the open air, and 
llie exercise they do take, is such as to chill, rather than to 
bivigorate the circulation. Need I add, that half the dis- 
orders of the young arise from the faults I have mentioned ? 
Need I advert to remedies and preventions ? They are 
obvious. — Thackrah on the Influence of Employment, 

Q.UESTI ONS. — ^What do joxms ladies suffer from 1 What is too much fimited 1 
What is too little ? What is discouraged 1 What is it vulgar to do 1 For 
what do the muscles of young ladies waste ? What are especially en&ebW * 
What bends,? What yields? Whyl Why are spinal com^Jamts so coiu 
Boon 1 What have we daily to lament ? Why are girls more subject to dis- 
tortion than boys 1 To wbiat is little time devoted by females ? What is the 
effect of t|ie exercise wl^ch they do takp 1 From what do half the diMxden 
of the young aiisp 1 



SpELLma Lesson VIL 

Ac cord ing (&k kSrd' !ng), par. of Accord, to suit toithy ts 
agree ; to tinite ; to adjust ; to harmonize : n. a compact^ 
agreement; harmony. 

Ac counts (&k kS&nts'), n, plu. and pres. t. of Account, narra- 
tion, explanation; regard; a computation; estiinatioD, 
value : v. to esteem ; to reckon, compute. 

Al read y (&1 xid' dh), ad. before the present ; now, at this time. 

An cient fine' shint), a. old, not modern ; former, antique. 

An gles (ang' glz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Angle, a point whert 
twQ lines meet; a corner; the space between two lines that ^ 
meet in a point; a rod, hook, &rc. for fishing : v. to fish with 
a rod andiiook. 

Ar ti fi cial (^Ir \k fish' &l), a. made by arty factitious^ not nat- 
ural ; contrived with skill ; not genuine. 

Bab y Ion (blV 4 ^l4n), n. prop, the name of an ancient city. 

Banks '(bangks), n. plu. ^nd pres. $. of Bank, the side of a 
stream ; a ridge or rising of earth ; a shoal ; any heap piled 
up ; a pdace where money is kept or deposited, and whore 
bankbills are issued : v. to lay up money in a bank ; to en- 
close with banks. [embellish. 

Beau ti fi ed QA' ti ^flde), pre. of Beautify, to adorn, to deck, 

34' Ids, 91. prop, the name of an ancient temple which stood in 
the city of Babylon. [matter or substance. 

Qi pk mit^ (bi t^' inin)| «k ft fi^t, ui^ctHouS| and inflammable 
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Boats (b&tes), n. plu, of Boot, a small vessel, moved or pro- 
pelled bv oars, to pass the water m. 

Branch (brinsh), n. a tmall stream running into a larger one ; 
a part of a subject ; a limb, bough, or shoot of a tree or 
plant : v. to divide or spread into i^oots, or into distinct 
parts. {par, of Braze, to solder or cover with brass. 

Bra zen (bdL' zn), fart, a. soldered or covered with brass : per. 

Bridge f bridje), n. a building raised over water for the eof^ 
venience of passage^ or to pass over on ; part of the nose ; 
that which supports the stoings of a violin, &rC. : v. to raise 
or form a bridge over. 

Ca nals (k& nilz'), n. plu. of Canal, a course of water made by 
art ; a passage or pipe ; a duct or tube in the body of an 
animal 

Cap tives (ktp' tivz), n, plu. of Captive, one taken in war^ a 
j^mon^r; one that is charmed: a, enslaved; made prisoner. 

Care' less ly (kire' Us ^li), ad, negligently, heedlessly, vnthout 
care. 

Chan nel (tsh&n' nil), n. a hollow bed for running water ^ Of 
course for a stream ; a cavity, groove, furrow, or gutter 
drawn longwise ; facilities or means : v. to cut in channels. 

Cor ners (kSr' nibz), tl plu, of Comer, an afigle ; a secret or 
remote place. 

Cros sing (krfts' sing), par, of Cross, to lay athwart ; to cancel ; 
to vex, thwart ; to pass over : a, peevish ; adverse, con- 
trary: n. adversity; hinderance; a line drawn through 
another ; trial of patience ; the ensign of the Christian 
religion. 

Cross ed (krftst), pre. of Cross. 

Cy rus (si' rds), n. prop, the t^me of an ancient king of Persia ; 
a boy's or man's name. 

Ditch (ditsh), n. a trench or moat by which a town or city is 
surrounded ; any trench cut in the earth or ground : v. to 
make a ditch, to trench. 

Draining (drine' ing), par. of Drain, to make quite dry; to 
exhaust, to empty ; to draw off gradually : n. a channel 
for carrying off water, &c. 

Eighth (ktth)^ a. the ordinal of eight; the first after the seventh. 

Eigh ty-sev en (k' t4-^siv vn), a. eighty and seven united. 

En lar ged (In larjd'), pre. of Enlarge, to make greater, extend ; 
to increase ; to expand ; to amphfy, expatiate. 

En ter ing (In' tir ^ing), par. of Enter, to go or come into or 
in ; to penetrate ; to initiate ; to write down: 

Bn tiM (In tire'), a. whole, undivided; complete, full. 
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E qual led (k' kwtld), pre. of Equal, to make or be eqtuU to : a, 
like another in amount, or in degree; just, equitable; even : 
n. one of the same rank or age. [which Babylon stood. 

Eu phra tes (y& M' tlz), n. prop, the name of the river on 

Fes tiY i ty (fls tiv' } ^te), n. festival, time of rejoicing; social 
mirth or joy, joy fulness. 

Few er (f&' ur^, a. a smaller number. 

Fdr' ling, n. the eighth part of a mile. 

FAr' nish, v. to supply ; to provide, fit up ; to equip. 

GULtes, n. plw. of Gate, a kind of large door. [ness. 

Gran deur (grin' j&r), n. splendor, magnificence ; state ; great* 

Jews (j&ze), n. prop. plu. of Jew, an Israelite, a Hel^w. 

Lead ing (U^d' Ing), par. of Lead, to guide, to cofiduct ; to 
allure, induce ; to pass : n. guidance. 

Lev el (liv' il), a. even, flat ; smooth ; plain : v. to make even 
or nat ; to take aim : n. a plain ; a standard ; an equal ; 
an instrument 

Li ned (Und). pre. of Line, to cover on the inside, &c. 

Mas sy (mis' s^), a. weighty^ heavy ; bulky. 

Mile^ n. a measure of 320 rods, or 1760 yards. 

Na med (n4md), 77^7*/. a. mentioned ; called : par. . of Name, 
to mention by name : n. that by which a person or thing 
is called. [the king of Babylon. 

Neb u chad nez zar (^nSb h kid nSz' zir), n. prop, the name of 

Pal ace (p&P 14s), n. a royal or splendid residence or house. 

Pro di gions (prA dij' As), a. very great ; amazing, astonish- 
ing ; monstrous. [mand ; to claint 

Re qui ring (r4 kwl' ring), par. of Require, to need ; to de- 
San dy {ma' di), a^ full of or abounding with sand ; like sand. 

Sev en ty-six (sev' vn ^ti slks), a. seventy and six united. 

Sli my (sU' mi), a. viscous^ glutinous ; covered with slime. 

Tow ers (t8i' ilrz), n. plu. and pres. t- of Tower, a citadel, a 
fortress ; a high building, flight, or edifice : t% to fly or rise 
high ; to motmt or soar aloft 



^Readdjo Lesson VII. 

Ancient Babylon, 

1. Babylon is often mentioned in the Bible, and is re- 
maxkable for having been the place where the Jews were 
so long captives. It stood upon a large, level plain, on the 
banks of the river Euphrates. Very little is said vof it9 
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early history ; nor is it certain who first biiilt it ; but it 
was Nebuchadnezzar who enlai^ed and beautified it, and 
made it the wonder of the whole earth. 

2. The city was in the form of a square ; each side of 
the square being fifteen miles in length, requiring sixty 
miles to go aroimd it. It was surrounded by a deep and 
wide ditch, lined with bricks, and filled with water ; and 
by walls, inside the ditch, three hundred and fifty feet in 
height, and eighty-seven in thickness. The walls were 
buut of large bricks, cemented with bitumen, that is, a 
slimy substance founa in that coimtry. 

3. To enter the city were one hundred gates, twenty-five 
on each side, all of solid brass. Between every two of 
these gates were three towers, raised ten feet higher than the 
wall ; also four more at the four comers of this great square. 
From each of the gates ran a street, one hundred and fifty 

^feet wide, in a straight line, to the gate opposite to it, on 
the other side of the city. The whole number of streets 
was fifty, besides four half streets on the inside of the walls, 
two hundred feet wide, and built only on one side, that is, 
the side opposite the walls. 

4. These fifty streets crossing each other, and the half 
streets, at what are called right angles, cut the whole city 
into six hundred and seventy-six smaller squares, each of 
which would 'be about two miles and a quarter around. 
The houses were built on the sides of the squares only, 
and were three or four stories high, and beautified with all 
kinds of ornaments. The space within was left open, and 
laid out in gardens, or employed for other purposes of use 
and ornament. 

6. The river Euj^ates, or a branch of it, ran quite 
across the city, entering at the north side, and going out at 
the south, over which was a bridge, in the middle of the 
city, a furlong, or an eighth part of a mile long, and thirty 
feet wide. This bridge was built with wonderful art, be- 
cause the bottom of the river was sandy, and did not fur- 
nish a good foundation on which to build. At the east end 
of the bridge stood the old palace of Babylon, so large that 
it covered four of the squares above named ; at the west 
stood tlie new palace, which was much larger still, and 
c&vered no fewer than nine squaies. 
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6. The temple of Belus, which covered one entire square, 
stood next to me old palace. - A wall, like that which went 
cuoiind the city, was built on each side of the river ; and, 
massy brazen gates were, also placed at the ends of the 
streets leading down to the river, which was crossed by 
boats. Cyrus, having turned the river out of its channel, 
entered by these gates, which had been carelessly left open 
in the ni^t, during h public festivity, and so took the city. 
This was when he set the Jews at liberty, and gave them 
leave to return to then? own country. 

7. The most wonderful works in Babyldn were the 
walls already described ; the temple of Belus ; the new 
pdlace ; the hansms s^ardens ; and a prodigious, artificial 
So aM a^fo?£aMas \he rivef sfch, 'wording 
to accounts, was ancient Babylon* It never \^as, and, per- 
haps, never will be, equalled in grandeur by any city on 
earth. — ^Monthly Repository. 

Questions. — ^In what book is Babylon oiien mentioned 1 For what was 
the city of Babylon remarkable 1 . Where did it stand 1 By whom was it 
hunt? Who made it the wonder of the world? How'? WhatWasthefiMrmof 
Babylon t . What was the length of each side ? By what was it surrounded 1 
l^ow high were the walls ? How thick 1 df what Were the Walls built 1 
How. many gates by which to enter the city 1 Of what were the gates made 1 
What were between every two of these pJlxa^ and at the four comers of the 
square 1 How i^e were the streets of Babylon 1 How many streets were 
there ? Into how manj squares was the whole city cut 1 Where were the 
houses b^t 1 How high i How was the space laul out 1 What river or 
branch of it ran across the city 1 At which side did it enter ? What was 
built over the river in the middle of the city 1 How long and wide was it ? 
What stood at the east end of the bridge 1 How large was this palace 1 
Where did the neW palace stand 1 How large was that 1 What stood next 
is the old palace 1 What was built on each side of the river 1 What were 
placed at the ends of these streets which led to the river 1 How was the river 
crossed 1 By whom was the river turned out of its channel, the gates entered, 
knd the ci^ taken ? When 1 What was then done by Cjrrus with the Jews 
tirho were in Babylon 1 What were the most wonderful works in Babylon 1 Has 
the city of ancient Babylon ever been equalled in grandettr by any other city 1 



Spellino Lesson VIII. 

Con tend (kftn tinci'), v, io strive^ io struggle ; to dispute ; to 
contest [enemy. 

Foes (f6ze), n. piu, of Foe^ dn adversary, an opponent; an 

lPo\ l/s (fil' Itz), n, posses, case of Folly, weakness or toani of 
wnderstamding ; ciiininal, sinful, or absurd action : de]»avity. 

Oil' lint, A. ga^Jini; farav«,boldyliigh-qfitrited; nook; pcdite 
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Qiddy (gtd' d^), a. heedless, thoughtless ; xukMteady,incomtant] 
reeling, wmrling. 

Ghii ding (gl' ding), part, a. directing^ superintending ; lead- 
ing: instructing: par, of Guide, to direct, superintend ; to 
leaa ; to instruct : n, one who directs, one who show^ the 
way. [zeal^ love^ desire ; eagerness ; suffering. 

Pat sions' (pish' dnz), m. plu, posses, case of Passion, anger^ 

Pla cid (plas' sfd), a, gentle^ quiet^ calm^ serene ; kind ; mild, 
. sofV. gratificati<»L 

Pleas ure's (pUzh' &rez), tL posses, case of Pleasure, delight, 

PU' ILnt, a, complying^ yielding ; flexible, easily bent 

Snire, n. a net. a trap ; a noose : v. to entrap, to insnare. 

Suffers (sdf fans), pres, t. of Suffer, to bear, endure, undergo; 
to aUow, to permit 

Sum mer's (sdm' mArz), n„ posses, case of Summer, the hot 
season ; a beam : v. to pass the summer. 

Sure ly (sh&re' U), ad. certunly, without doubt 

Trfm, a. nice, neat, dressed up ; ughi^Gxxa: n, dress, ornaments; 
condition : v. to dr^ss ; to shave ; to adjust. 

Un num ber ed (dn ndm' bdrd), a. not numbered or counted. 

Wire, n. an undulating or moving swell or inequality of water ; 
a billow : v, to play loosely, to float, to undulate ; to be 
moved • 

Woes (wAze), n. plu. of Wo, misery, grief, sorrow / calamity. 



Reading Lesson VIII. 
Virtue, the only True Happiness, 

1. I saw the virtuous man contend 

With life's unnumbered woes ; 
And he was poor, without a firiend, 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 

2. I saw the Passions' pliant slave 

In gallant trim, and gay ; 
His coiurse weis Pleasure's placid wave, 
His life, a sunlmer's day. 

3. And I was caught in Polly's snare, 

And joined her giddy train ; 
But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And ^pnnishmeAt, and pain. 
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4. There surely is some guiding power, 
Which rightly suffers wrong ; 
Gives Vice to bloom its little hour. 
But Virtue late and long. — Camoens* 

Qt^ESTiONS. — ^With what did the virtttous man contend 1 By what was hs 
pnamd 1 What was the taane of Passions' pliant slaye 'i Of what dM hm 
soon find Folly to he the nurse 1 What is there siuely 1 What does it gire to 
vwel Whattovirtuel 



Sfellino Lesson IX. 

Adds (&dz), prei. t of Add, to increase ; to put to ; to join tO) 
to subjoin. [to deck, to dress. 

A dorn ing (a dSrn' tng), par, of Adom, to decorate^ embellish ; 

Ap pear ing (4p p4k' Ing), par. of Appear, to he in sight, be* 
come visible ; to seem to be plain. 

A ri ses (i rl' zlz), pres. t of Arise, to get up as from sleep ; to 
mount upward, appear ; to proceed from. [diction. 

Blessings (blls' stngz), n.p)lu. of 'Blessixig^ divine favor ; bene'* 

Cha sing (tsb&' sing), par. of Chase, to drive ; to pursue ; to 
hunt : n. pursuit of any thing ; hunt ; ground where beasts 
are bunted ; a printer's frame. 

Cheer ing (tshi^r' tng), par. of Cheer, to comfort^ console ; to 
incite, encourage ; to applaud or salute with joy : n. a 
shout of gladness or joy ; gayety ; state of mind ; entertain- 
ment. 

Debt (dit), n. that which one owes to another, [sion of spirits. 

Gl&fim, n. imperfect darkness^ obscurity; heaviness or depres- 

Gdlnd, a. splendid^ magnificent ; noble, sublime, lofty ; great, 
illustrious ; chief, principal. [a precursor* 

Har bin gers (hir' bin ^jdrz), n. plu. of Harbinger, a forerunner, . 

Har mon y (hir' m4n ^n^), n. musical concord ; agreement ; 
just proportion of sounds. 

King, n. a sovereign^ a chief ruler ; a monarch. 

Love ly (luv' UJ, a. exciting love ; amiable. 

Ma keps (mi' karz), n. prop, posses, case of Maker, the Creator, 
God ; one who maJces or forms. 

Mercies ^m4r' slz), n.plu. of Mercy , clemency, tenderness ; par- 
don, fbj^iveness of offences. 

M8m, n. the first part of the day. [through ; to pass through. 

Per vades (pjr videz'), pres. t of Pervade, to be all over or 

Pri zes (prl' zfz), pres. t. and n. plu. of Prize, to esteem ; to 
rate, to Yalue : tl reward gained by rivalry j or, by contest ; 

Pr6g' iCss, n. adv€mcement, eaune omward ; a journey, [plunder 

4 
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Re joi ces (ri jits' tz), pres, t of Rejoice, to be glad, exuli; to 

make joyftd. 
Ro sy (r&' z^), a, like or resembling a rose, Uooming. 
Sh rine', a. calm, pladd, undistuthtd ; clear. 
Song sters (s6ng' stdrz), n. plu. of Songster, a singer. 
Sao ces sion (sak sish' An), %. a series of things following one 

another ; lineage, order of descendants. 
Teints (tints), n. pltu and pres. t. of Teint, ootor^ shade ; ifS \ 

touch of the pencil : v. to tinge, to color. 
Un ceas ing (&n s^is' Ing), a, continual, not ceasing. 
With drlw', V. to retreat^ retire ; to take or draw back. 



ReaDino Lesson IX. 
Summer Morning. 

1. Sweet the beams of rosy morning, 

Silent chajsing gloom aljiray ; 
Lovely teints the sky adorning, 
Harbingers of opening day I 

2. See the king of day appearing, ' 

Slow his progress and serene ; 
Soon I feel the Influence, cheerinff, 
Of this grand and lovely scene ! 

3. Lovely songsters join their voices. 

Harmony the grove pervades ; 
All in nature now rejoices, 
Light and joy succeed the shades. 

4. Stars withdraw, and man arises, 

To his labor cheerful goes ; 
Day's returning blessings prizes. 
And in praise his pleasure shows ! 

5. May each mom, that, in succession, 

Adds new mercies ever flowiilg. 

Leave a strong and deep impression 

Of my debt, for ever growing ! 

6. Debt of 4ove, ah ! how increai^lng ! 

Days and years fresh blessings bring j 
But my praise shall flow unceasing, 
And my Maker's lavs I'll sing I 
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Q,U£8TiONs. — ^What are swoet ? What appears ? What join their voioei 1 
What pervades the grove 1 Who arises and goes 1 What shouliii leave a deep 
impreasion ? What should flow unceasing ? Whose love should I sing 1 



-■i* 



SPELLma Lesson X. 

At Ian tic (&t l4n' tik), a, pertaining to the ocean lying east of 

America : n. prop, the ocean between America, and Europe 

and Africa. 
Boun da ry (bi&n' d& ^r^), n. a limitj a bound ; a restraint 
Bra ved (brivd), pre, of Brave, to resist firmly ; to defy, or tet 

at defiance : n. noble, fine ; courageous ; daring, bold ; 

gallant. [disease in the eye. 

Cat a ract (kit' & ^r&kt), n. a very large waterfall^ a cascade ; a 
Chasm (k4zm), n. a cleft^ gap, opening ; a vacuity. 
Cir cu lar (sir' k& 4Ar), a. round, like a circle. 
Con geals (k(n j^tiz'), pres. t of 6ongeal, to freeze ; to turn, by 

frost, from a fluid to a solid state ; to thicken. 
Conjee tared (k6n j4k' tsh&rd), prei-o£ Conjecture, to judge 

by guess or slight evidence ; to guess : n. a guess, surmise ; 

imperfect knowledge. [link ; to cohere. 

Con nects (kftn nikts'), preS^ t of Connect, to join^ unite ; to 
Cor re spond (^kftr ri spftnd'), v. to suit, agree ; to fit, to answer ; 

to keep up intercourse by writing letters to each other al- 
ternately, [crystal ; pertaining to or consisting of crystaL 
Crys tal line (kr!s' tU 4in), a. bright^ clear, transparent, like a 
Cu ri OS i ty (^k& ri bs' h ^ik)^ n. a rarity ; inquisitive ness. 
Cur rent (kdr' rint), n. a running stream ; course : a. that is 

now passing ; circulating ; common ; popular, fashionaUe. 
r^h' !ng, par. of Dash, to strike against ; to break ; to oblit- 

erate ; to blot; to mingle; to confound; to fly off: n. a' 

line ;^ a stroke, a blow. 

De scend (di send'), v. to go or come down ; to come from. 
De scend intr (d^ sind' ing), par. of Descend, [tious ; peevish. 
Dif fi cult (dip f i ^kdlt), a. hard, not easy ; troublesome, vexa-* 
Dis char ged (dis tsh&rjd'), pre. of Discharge^ to unload, disbur* 

den ; to dismiss, break up ; to release ; to perform ; to pay ; 

to let off a gun : n, vent ; dismission ; explosion ; release ; 

payment; performance. 
Drain (drine), v. to empty ; to draw off gradually ; to exhaust} 

to make quite dry : n. a channel for carrying water, d&a 
EI e va ted (iV i W& tAd), pre. of Elevate, to raise up ; to exalt} 

to dignity.^ 
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£ rie (h' r^), n, prop, the name of one of the lakes lying be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Foam (f5me), n. froth, spume ; rage : v, to gather foam or froth ; 
to frot]^; to be in a rage. 

Ffig, n. a thick mist or vapor ; afler-grass. [nity ; power. 

Gj^eat ness (grite' nSs), n. grandeur^ sublimity ; largeness ; dig- 

Hol low ing (h6P 1& ^ing), par. of Hollow, to excavate or make 
hollow : n. a cavity ; low place ; excavation : a, emptyy 
void vtrithin, not sound ; excavated. [ation. 

[ de a (1 dh' i), n. notion, conception ; thought ; mental imagin- 

I ma gin a tion (h ^mij in i! shin), n. conception, idea ; fancy ; 
^ power or faculty of forming or conceiving ideal pictures. 

In con cei va ble Nn kAn M' va ^bl), a. not to be conceived. 

In wards (in' wdrdz), ad. within, towards the internal parts or 
inside : n. pltL the entrails or bowels ; inner parts. 

tsl and (tie' ind), n..land surrounded by water. 

Largest (l&r' jlst), a. most bulky; greatest; widest; most copious. 

Ledge (lidje), n. a ridge ; any prominence ; a stratum, a layer. 

Mo tion (mi' shAn), n. internal action ; act of changing place ; 
gait ; action ; proposal or proposition. 

Neigh bor ing (iiA' bdr ^Ing), a. near by, next. to; bordering on. 

Nl ag' I ^ri, n. prop, the name of a river, county, &c. [struction. 

Ob sta cle (6b' sti ^kl), n. an impediment, a hinderance ; an ob- 

On ta ri o (8n t4' ri ^A), n. prop, the name of one of the lakes 
lying between the United States and Canada. 

Per feet (p4r' f4kt), a. complete, entire ; pure, immaculate, fault- 
less ; consummate ; finished : v. to complete, finish ; to con- 
summate. . [gles : n. a line or any thing at right angles. 

Per pen die u lar (^pilr p4n dlk' h ^llr), a. upright ; at right an- 

Pour ed (pArd), pre. of Pour, to throw or issue ; to turn, let, or 
throw out a liquid ; to emit ; to send forth ; to flow. 

Pre ci pice (pr4s' sA ^pis), n. a steep descent, a headlong steep. 

Pre cip i tate ly (prA sip' h ^tit U), ad. hastily, headlong ; in 
blind, rash haste or hurry. [to offer ; to introduce. 

Pre sents (prA zSnts'), pres. t. of Present, to exhibit ; to give ; 

Pro ject (pr6 j4kt'), v. to throw or jut out ; to shoot forward ; 
to scheme, contrive ; to form. 

Puf fed (p&f^), pre. of Puff, to swell, as with wind ; to blow, to 
pant ; to inflate ; to praise too much : n. a small blast of 
wind ; any thing light and porous ; exaggerated or unmer- 
ited praise. 

daar ters (kwSr' t&rz), n. plu, and pres. t. of Cluarter, a fourth 
part ; a region ; a station ; mercy granted ; a measure of 
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eight bushels : v. to divide into four equal parts ; to station 

soldiers, &c. 
Rain bow (r&ne' b&), n. an arch or semicircle, consisting of all 

the colors fonaed by the refraction and reflection of the 

sun's rays from drops of rain or vapor, appearing in the 

hemisphere opposite the sun. 
Rip' id, a. stoifl, moving fast; quick; violent. 
Rods (r4dz), n, plu. of Rod, sixteen and a half feet ; a twig ; an 

instrument for measuring or correction. 
Riiind' tng, par. of Round, to make circular ; to move abont: 

n. a circle, a course : a. circular ; pfain : 'prep. on every 

side of, about. [a sphere. 

Spher i cal (sf jr' h ^kil), a. round, globular, having the form of 
Spray (spr4), n. the foam ofthesea^ Src. ; a twig or shoot [derfuL 
Stu pen dous (st& pin' dds), a. astonishing, amazingly great, won- 
SAb side', V. to fall, sink, tend downwards ; to end, cease. 
Sue ceed ed (suk s44d' 4d), pre. of Succeed, to follow in order ; 

to be subsequent to ; to prosper, to make successful. % 
Ter mi na tion (Hir mi nk' shdn), n. end, conclusion ; bound ; 

limit ; result. " [may be endured. 

Tol er a ble (t&l' Ir ^& bl), a, passable, just ; supportable, that 
Tre men dous (txh xiAn' dds), a. dreadful, awful; terrible, 

frightful. [fearful 

Tremulous (trim' i ^l4s), a. shaking, quivering, trembling; 
U nite (yi nlte'), v. to join two or more into one ; to adhere ; 

to agree. [country in North America. 

Up per Can a da (4p' pAr kin' k ^di), n. prop, the name of a 
Wes tern (wSs' tArn), a. being in the west, or towards the west. 
Yards (yirdz), n. plu. of Yard, measure of three feet ; enclosed 

ground ;^ piece of timber. 



Reading Lesson X 
Niagara River and Falls, 

1. Niagara river connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, 
is about thirty miles in length, and forms a part of the 
western boundary between the State of New York and 
Upper Canada. 

2. The falls of this river, seven miles from Lake Ontario, 
are the greatest curiosity in this or any other country. 

3. To have a tolerable idea of this stupendous cataract, 
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it will be necessary to know, that the country which con- 
tains Lake Erie is elevated about three hundred feet above 
fhat which contains Lake Ontario. 

4. The slope which separates the upper and lower coun- 
try, is generally very steep, and in many places it is nearly 
perpendicular. 

5. Some have conjectured, tliat, fr6m the great length of 
time, the quantity of water, and the distance which it falls, 
the rocks hav^ been worn away seven miles from L&k^ 
Ontario, up the river towards Lake Erie, by which this as- 
tonishing chasm is formed. 

6. This river is one of the lai'ge3t in the world, and yet 
the whole of its waters is discharged with great velocity 
down this chasm, by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet per- 
pendicular. 

7. It is not easy to bring the imagination to correspond 
to the greatness oi the scene. A river extremely deep and 
rapid, and that serves to drain a great part of the waters 
of North America into the Atlantic Ocean, is here poured 
precipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, like a wall, 
across the whole bed of its stream. The river, a little 
above, is nearly three quarters of a mile broad ; and the 
rocks, where it grows more narrow, and over which the 
water falls, are four hundred yards over. 

8. The direction of the rocks is not straight across, but 
bollpving inwards like a horseshoe ; so that the cataract, 
which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, 
presents a kind of theatre, the most tremendous in neiture. 

9. Just in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a 
little island, that has braved the fury of the current, pre- 
sents one of its points, and divides the stream at the top 
into two parts ; but they unite again long before they reach 
tlie bottom. 

IjO. The noise of the falls is frequently heard at the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty utiles ; and the fury of the wa- 
ters, ^t the termination of their fall, is inconceivable. A 
perceptible, tremulous motion, is felt at the distance of sev- 
eral rods around the falls. 

11. The dashing of the water produces a mist, that rises 
to the very clouds ; and which forms ^ most beautifi|l raiiv 
bPWi when the swn shines, 
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12. Just below the great fall, the water and foam may 
be seen puflfed up in large spherical figures, which burst at 
the top, and project a column of the spray to a great height, 
and tFien subside, and are succeeded by others which burst 
in like manner. 

13. The fog or spray, in the winter season, falls upon the 
neighboring trees, to which it congeals, and exhibits a very 
beautiful, crystalline appearance. 

14. It is very difiicult to descend into the chasm of this 
stupendous cataract, on account of the great height of the 
banks ; but, after a person has descended, he may go up to 
tl^o foot of the falls, and take shelter behind the descenoing 
column of water, between that and the precipice, where 
there is a sufficient space to contain several persons in per- 
fect safety. 

Questions. — ^Where is Niagara River 1 What does it connect 1 What is 
ifar length 1 How far are the Falls of Niagara from Lake Ontario? How 
much higher than Lake Ontario is Lake Erie 1 What is the appearance of 
1^ 8l(^ which separates the upper from the lower country 1 What hare 
some conjectured 1 What is the heiglit of the perpendicular Falls of the 
Niagara River 1 Is the river deep and rapid 1 Wnat does the Niagara River 
irain ? What is the width of the river 1 \^hat is the direction of the rocks 
across the river 1 What is in the middle of this circi;lar wall of waters 1 
How far is the noise of the Falls of the Niagara River frequently heard 7 
What is felt for several rods around the Falls 1 What docs the dashing of the 
waters produce 1 What is thus formed 1 What may be seen puffed up in 
large spnerical figures ? What does the fog or spray produce and exhibit in 
the winter season 1 What is it di^cult to descepd 1 Behind what may a pef^^ 
won take shelter after he has descended 1 



Spelling LiESSon XI. 

A byss (4 bis'), n, a gulf or deep pit ; a depth without bottom. 
Ad meas ure ments (id mizh' &re ^mlnts), n, plu. of Admeasure* 

ment, the act of measuring or taking dimensions. 
Arch (Irtsh), n. part of a circle ; or, curve line ; any thing in 

the form of a circle ; a chief: n to build or cover with 

arches: a. chief > mirthful, waggish ; shrewd. 
A ri sing (i tV zing), par. of Arise, to proceed from ; to mount 

upward, appear ; to get up, as from sleep. 
As.cent (is sint'), n. rise^ an eminence ; steepness; way to ascend. 
Ax is (iks' Is), n. the straight line, imaginary or real, which 

passes through any thing, on which it revolves, 
Breadth (brtdM), n. width, measure or extent from side tp tide 
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Ce dar (si' cidr), n. a kind of evergreen tree. 

Chord (kSrd), n. a right line of a circle; concord of sounds; 

the string of a musical instrument. 
Clo ven (kl6' vn), per. par, of Cleave, to divide with violence ; 

to split ; to stick, adhere ; to unite. 
Com mo di ous (kSm mh' di ^us), a. convenient ; suitable. 
Con sii tu ted (k6n' st4 Hi tSd), pre. of Constitute, to make; to 

appoint ; to erect ; to depute. 
Con vul sion (kSn vuP shdn), n. an irregular and violent motion ; 

commotion ; involuntary contraction of the muscles, or vio- 
lent spasm. [inlet, bay, or cove. 
Creek (kriik), n. a small stream of running water ; a small 
Creep (kr4ip), v. to move slowly and timorously ; to move as a 

worm, &c. ; to fawn, bend. 
De light ful (di lite' fSl), a. highly pleasing^ charming; pleasant 
De ter mines (di tir' mfnz), pres. t. of Determine, tofix^ settle; 

to limit, adjust ; to resolve ; to decide. [barren. 

Drt' ist, a. least wet or rainy ; without rain ; least moist ; most 
El lip ses {II Itp' siz), n. plu. of Ellipsis, an oval figure ; an 

omission ; a defect 
Else where (4lse' hw4re), ad. in any other or some other pla^e, 
E mo tions (i vah' shunz), n. plu. of Emotion, an excitement or 

moving of the mind ; agitation ; passion. 
Ex treme (4ks trime'), n. utmost point, highest degree of any 

thing ; extremity : a. ut^iost, farthest ; greatest ; of the 

highest degree ; strict 
Fis sure fffsh' ire), n. a clefts an opening; a narrow chasm. 
For ty (fir' ti), a. four times ten. 
For ty-nve (for' ti-4'lve), a, forty and five united. 
Foun tain (loSn' tin), n. source, a spring ; a well ; a spout of 

water ; first cause, original. 
Grist' mill, n. a mill in which grain is ground by the grist or at 

once, in small or particular quantities for customers. 
Head ache (h4d' 4ke), n. pain in the head. 
In de scri ba ble (^in di skrl' bi ^bl), a. thatcan not be described. 
In tol er a ble (in t5l' Ir ^i bl), a. not to be endured or borne, 

insufferable. [the will. 

In vol un ta ri ly (in v81' An Hi ri ^li), ad. not by choice, against 
Lime' stine, n. the stone of which lime is made. [nence. 

Moun tain (mo5n' tin), n. a very large hill, a high and large emi- 
Na ture*s {ui! tshirez), n. posses, case of Nature, the visible 

creation ; the state or system of the '^^rld ; disposition ; 

essential qualities, constitution ; natural affection ; sort, 

kind| speciei^ 
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Nine ty ^nlne' ti), a. nine times ten. 

O pens (i' pnz), fres, t. of Open, to make plain, unfold ; to un- 
close, unlock ; to divide : a. unclosed, bare ; apparent, sin- 
cere, [afflictive* 

Pain ful (pine' f&l), a. distressing^ causing pain ; full of pain \ 

Pir^ i ^plt, n, a wall breast high ; a rampart or wall for defence 
against the shots of an enemy. 

P&&P, V. to look slyly or narrowly ; to begin to appear : n. first 
appearance ; a sly look ; cry of a chicken, &c. 

Pleas ing (plMz' ing), part. a. delightful^ gratifying : par. of 
Please, to delight, gratify ; to suit ; to comply. [procure. 

Pr5 vl' d4d, pre. of Provide, to supply, furnish ; to prepare ; to 

Rap ture (rip' tshire), n.joy^ extreme delight ; ecstasy, transport 

Res i due (riz' i ^d&), n. that which islei^ remainder. 

Ridge (rldje), re. a long, rising land ; ground thrown, up by the 
plough ; the top of a slope, back, or roof of any thing : v. 
to form into ridges. [state of Virginia, 6lc, 

Rock bridge (r6k' brtdje), n. prop, the name of a county in the 

Sea sons (sii' znz), n^ plu. and pres. t. of Season, a time ; a fit 
time ; one of the ibur divisions of the year-: v. to give a 
relish to ; to*temper ; to prepare ; to dry. (liptical. 

Sem i-el lip ti cal (s4m' i-el lip' tl *kil), a. half way oval or el- 

Seven ty (s4v' vn ^t^J, a, seven times ten. 

Spec ta tor (splk ti^ tur), n. a looker on ; one that sees or beholds. 

Spring' tng, par. of Spring, to rise up ; to begin to grow ; to 
bound, to leap, to issue : n. a fountain ; a source, original ; 
a leap; the season of the year when grass, plants, &.c., 
spring up. 

Sib lime', a. lofty, grand ; high in place or style : n. a grand 
or lofty style, sublimity : v. to raise on high ; to improve ; 
to refine by heat. 

Sim' mit, n. the top, the utmost or highest point 

Trins virse', a. being or lying in a cross direction. 



Reading Lesson XI. 

Description of the Natural Bridge in Virginia. 

1. The Natural Bridge, the most sublime of nature's 
works, is on the ascent of a hill, which seems to have been 
cloven through its length by some great convulsion. The 
atsure, just at the bricfce, is, by some admeosiurements, two 
mindrea and seventy feet deep, bv o+b^^^-^r^^^' l\. \..s. 
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dred and five. It is iibout forty-five feet wide at the bottom, 
and ninety ieet at the top ; this, of course, determines the 
length of the bridge, and its heig^ht from the water ; its 
bnwdth in the middle is about sixty feet, but more at the 
ends, and the thickness of the mass, at the summit of the 
arch, about forty feet. A port of this thickness is conati< 
tuted by a coat of earth, which elves growth to many| lugfl 
txeea. The residue, with the liill on both sides, is oue 
■oUd lock of limestone. 




'2. The arch approaches the semi-elHptical form; but 
&» lagei axis of the ellipses, which would be the chord 
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(if the arch, is many times longer than the transverse. 
Though the sides of the bridge are provided, in some parts, 
With a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution 
to walk to tn6m, and lObk over into the abyss. You in- 
voluntarily fell on your hands and feet, creep to the par- 
apet, and peep over it. Looking down from this height 
about a minute, gave me a violent headache. 

3. If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, 
that from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is 
impossible for the emotions arising from the sublime to be 
felt beyond what they are here : so beautiful an arch, so 
elevated, so light, and springing, as it were, up to heayeUj 
the rapture of the spectator is really indescribable ! The 
fissure, continuing narroWj deep, and straight, for a consid- 
erable distance a^ve and below the bridge, opens a short 
but very ]deasing view of the North Mountain on one side, 
and Blue Ridge on tfie othier, at the distance, each of thehi, 
of about five tniles^ 

4. This brii%e is in the cbuhty of Rockbridge, to which 
it has given name, and afibrds a piibltc and commodious 
ptosage over a valley, which can not be crossed elsewhere 
for a considerable (listance. The stream passing under it 
is called Cedar creek. It is a water of James river, and 
Sufficients in the driest seasons, to turn a grist-mill, though 
its fountain is not more than two miles above. — Jefferson. 

CtcESTiONs. — Where ito the Natural Bridge 1 How does it seem to have 
been formed ? H6w deep Is the fisstkre 1 How wide is the fissare at the 
bottom ? At the top 1 What is the width of the bridge 1 How many feet 
thick is the bridge at the sumipit of the arch 1 Of what is this thicknesn 
composed 1 To what does it nve growth 1 What kind of stone forms the 
bridge and hill 1 What form ao)» the arch approach 1 What are on some 
parts of the ndes of ihe br^ige 1 What have few men the resolution to do t 
What did looking from Uiis height produce ? What does a view from below 
the arch modoce? What does this fissure oi)cn7 What does this bridge 
afford '? what is the name of the stream which passes under this bridge 1 
What is this stream sufficient to do at all times 1 



Sfellino Lesson Xlt. 



Bin' & ^ftt, n. advantage, use, profit ; a kindness : r. to do good 

to; to profit: to favor. [the dead; to hide, conceal. 

Bw ri •d (Ur' r!a), j?r€. of Bury, to f%U into a grave; to int«i 
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Cease (s^ise), v. to slop, to leuvc off; to desist ; to fail ; to give 

over ; to put an end or stop to. [infer. 

Col lect (kSl I4kt'), V. to gather, bring together ; to gain ; to 
Com mit (kSm mit'), v. to intrust, piU in a place for safely ; to 

deposite ; to do, perpetrate ; to send to prison. 
Com mune (kdm m&iie'), v. to converse, to hold intercourse; to 

talk together ; to confer. [together 

Con fer (kfin iSr'), v. iQ give, bestow ; to discourse ; to consult 
Con nect ed (kftn nSkt' ed), pre. of Connect, to join, unite ; to 

link ; to cohere. [an animal not humaa 

Crea tures (kri' tshiirez), n. plu, of Creature, a being created; 
lykz' zlfng, par. of Dazzle, to overpower with light or brightnesa 
Dear est (d^^r' 1st), a. most beloved ; most costly, of highest price. 
Di&p' Sst, a. entering most far ; farthest below the surface ; 

most profound ; gravest, most solemn. 
De pen dan ces (di pin' d4n ^siz), n. plu. of Dependance, coTtr 

nezion ; reliance, trust, confidence. 
Die tate (dlk' tite), n. suggestion ; rule, maxim ; a precept : v. 

to suggest ; to order ; to tell with authority. [wither. 

Dl' ith, pres. t. of Die, to expire, lose life ; to cease, vanish ; to 
Effects (If fikts'), 71. flu. and pres. t. of Effect, event produced, 

conseqibeiice ; issue : v. to bring to pass ; to cause. 
Em i nent (Sni' 4 ^nlnt), a. distinguished, remarkable ; high, 

exalted ; conspicuous. 
Fel low-crea tures (fll' 16-kr4' tsh^rez), n. plu. of Fellow-crea* 

ture, one that has the same Creator, or of the same kind. 
F8r b6rne', per. par. of Forbear, to withhold, oimt ; to spare ; 

to cease from ; to decline ; to abstain ; to pause, to delay. 
F&&nd' id, pre. of Found, to establish, to set ; to lay the ba- 
sis of any thing ; to cast [godly, most religious. 
Ho li est (hA' 14 ^ist), a. most sacred, purest ; most pious, most 
Im i ta tion (^tm i tA' shdn), n. attempt to follow or resemble ; 

act of coppng. [by pressure, to stamp. 

Im press ed (im prist'), pre. of Impress, to fix deeply ; to print 
In ac tive (In 4k' tlv), a. idle, unemployed ; indolent 
In nu mer a ble (in ni' mir ^4 bl), a. that can not be numbered. 
Ill se eu ri ty (^in s4 ki' ri H4), n. exposure to loss, hazard ; want 

of safety, danger. 
In sti tu tions (^in st4 t&' shdnz)j n. plu. of Institution^ an estab* 

lishment, place of education ; a law. 
In struc tions (In strdk' shAnz), n. plu. of Instruction, act of 

teaching, a precept ; information ; direction. [thinking. 
lu tel lect (in' tel ^likt), n. the wnderstanding ; the faculty <Sl 
In ti mate Ij (tn' tl ^mato It), ckd. closely, nearly ; familialrly. -:; 
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Llv' ithj pres. t. of Live, to exist j to pass life ; to abide, to dwelL 
Mid night (mtd' ntte), n. the middle of the night, twelve at 

night [death ; frequency of death. 

Mor tal i ty (mSr til' M ^t^), n. human nature ; subjection to 
Pre eludes (pr^ kl&dez'), pres. t. of Preclude, to hinder^ to shmi 

out ; to prevent from happening. [course to. 

Re cur (rh kdr'), v, to come back^ to resort ; to return, have re- 
Re la tions (ri 11' shdnz), n. plu. of Relation, connexion between 

things, alliance ; respect ; reference ; kindred ; narrative. 
Ren der (rSn' ddr), v. to give, make; to return, pay back; to 

translate. 
Re tain (r^ tine'), v. to keep, to hold ; to continue ; to engage.^ 
Seals (siilz), pres. t. and n. plu. of Seal, to ratify, confirm ; to 

fix or fasten with a seal or wafer ; to close : n. a stamp ; 

impression made in wax ; a marine animal 
Se cure ly (si kire' 14), ad. safely, without fear ; without danger. 
Ser vi ces (sir' v!s ^tz), n. plu. of Service, labor for another ; 

use, advantage; office; obedience; military duty ; worship. 
St&mp, n. an instrument by which an impression is made ; a 

legal mark ; impression : v. to impress ; to strike the foot 

downward. [sibility. 

Sym pa thy (stm' p4 VAI), n. fellow feeling ; compassion ; sen- 
Treas u ry (trizh' ii ^rl), n. a place or repository of abundance 

or wealth ; a place or building for keeping public money. 
Un cer tain ty (dn sir' tin 'tl), n. want of certainty, doubt. 
Un no ti ced fdn n6' tist), a. not regarded, not observed. 
Un spot ted (an sp8t' tSa), a. pure, not spotted. 
Vi ces (vl' siz), n. pM. of Vice, a fault, that which is morally 

wrong ; a blemish ; an engine or press with a screw for 

griping and holding. 
Vir tues (vlr' tshiize), n. plu. of Virtue, moral goodness, excel- 
lence ; efficacy ; strength ; power. 
Wri tings (rl' ttngz), n. plu. of Writing, any thing written, a 

book; the act of forming letters with a pen. 



Reading Lesson XII. 
Influence of the Dead ofi the Laving. 



/ 



1. The relations between man and man cease not with 
life. The dead leave behind them their memory, their ex- 
ample, and the effects of their actions. Their influence 

5 
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still abides with us. Their names and characters dwell in 
oar thoughts and hearts. We live and commune with 
them in meir writings. We enjoy the benefit of their la- 
bors. Our institutions have been founded by them. 

2. We are surrounded by the works of the dead. Our 
knowledge and our arts axe the firuit of their toil. Our 
minds have been formed by their instructions. We are 
most intimately connected with them by a thousand de- 
pendances. Those whom we have loved in life are still 
objects of our deepest and holiest affections. Their power 
over us remains. They are with us in our solitary walks, 
and their voices speak to our hearts in the silence of mid- 
night. 

3. Their image is impressed upon our dearest recollec- 
tions and our most sacr^ hopes. They form an essential 
part of our treasure laid in heaven. For, above all, we 
are separated from them but for a little time. We are soon 
to be united with them. 

4. If we follow in the path of those whom we have 
loved, we too shall soon join the innumerable company of 
(he spirits of just men made perfect. Our affections and 
our hopes are not buried in the dust, to which we commit 
the poor remains of mortality. The blessed retain their 
remembrance and their love for us in heavien ; and, we will 
cherish our remembrance and our love for them while on 
earth. 

5. Creatures of imitation and sympathy as we are, we 
look around us for support and countenance even in our 
virtues. We recur for them most securely to the examples 
of the dead. There is a degree of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty about livinff worth. The stamp has not yet been 
put upon it, which precludes all change, and seals it as a 
just object of admiration for future times. 

6. There is no service, which a man of commanding 
intellect can render his fellow-creatures, better than that of 
leaving behind him an unspotted example. If he do not 
confer upon thenr this benefit ; if he leave a character, 
dark with vices in the sight of God, but dazzling with 
shining qualities to the view of men ; it may be that all 
his other services had better have been forborne, and he 
liad passed inactive and unnoticed through life. 
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7. It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as well as feelii^, 
when a man, eminent for his virtues and talents, has hem 
taken away, to collect the riches of his goodness, and add 
them to the treasury of human improvement The true 
Christian liveth not far himself, and dieth not for him* 
self; and it is thus, in one respect, that he dieth not for 
himself. — ^Norton. 

Q^UESTiONS. — ^What does not cease with life 1 What do the dead leave b»- 
bind them 1 What still abides with us ? What do we enjoy 1 What have 
been fcmnded by them 1 By what are we surrounded 1 What is the firuit of 
thor toil ? Who are still objects of oar holiest affections 1 What speaks to 
OS in the silence of midnight 1 What is impressed upon our dearest recollec- 
tions 1 What do they form? With whom are we soon te be unit^? What 
are not buried in the dust 1 What do the t^Iessed retain 1 What will we 
cherish 1 For what do we look around vmi What is there about liTing 
worth 1 What is the best service which a man of intellect can render hit 
fellow-creatures 1 What should we add to |he treasury of human impMV*- 
ment 1 How does the true Christian Uve 1 How does he die 1 



Spelling Lesson XIII. 

All-sur vey ing (^il-sdr vi' Ing), a. surveying every thing. 

Aw ed (iwd), pre. of Awe, to strike with fear ; or, with rever- 
ence : n. dread ; reverence ; reverential fear. * 

Aw ful (&w' f&l), a. that strikes with awe or dread ; that fflli 
with reverence ; terrible. 

Hilt's, n. posses, case of Bolt, an arrow, a dart ; a pin ; a bar 
of a door or window, &c. ; a piece of canvass : v. to fatten 
or shut with a bolt ; to spring out ; to si (I. 

Bow ers (b8i' 4rz), n. plu. of Bower, an arbor ; an anchor. 

Bri^ze, n. a gentle gale ; a soft wind. 

Cit y's (slf ttz), n. posses, case of City, an incorporated town. 

Cliffs (klifs), n. plu. of CliH) a steep rock; a precipice, [power. 

Couldst (kAdst), V. defective, second per. siii. pre. of Can ; had 

Cre a tion's (kr& k' shAnz), n. posses, case of Creation, the uni- 
verse ; the act of producing ; any thing produced or created. 

I^brts, n. plu, and pres. t. of Dart, a pointed weapon throicn by 
the hand : v. to throw, emit ; to fly or thrust as a dart 

De scent (dA sint'), n. progress downwards, a falling or coming 
down; declivity; invasion; extraction; birth. 

Doth {6&th), pres, t. of the third per. sin. of Do, to act, perform. 

Ea gle-pin ions (4^' gl-pln' yAnz), n. plu. of Eagle-pinion, the 
wing or pimon of an eagle. [covered with trees. 

F6r' Ists, n. fiu.jfi Forest, a wild, uncultivated tract of gromid 
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Qos sa mcr (gfts' A ^mdr), n. the down of plants ; a thin cobweb- 
Hldst, seeorid per. sin. of the pre. of Have, to possess ; to enjoy. 
Light ningg (lite' ntngz), n. plu. of Lightning, the electric flani 

that precedes or attends thunder. 
Lime-leaf (Itme'-Uif ), n. the leaf of the lime-tree. 
Lone li est (line' 14 ^Ist), a. most solitary, most retired. 
O cean's (&' shdnz), n. posses, case of Ocean, the largest body 

of water, the sea. 
O ver cast* (^6 v4r»k4st'), v. to cloud, darken ; to rate too high ; 

to sew over : pari. a. obscured, clouded ; sewed over. 
Peal (p441), 71. a succession of sounds, a loud sound : v. to play 

or utter loud sounds. 
Peo pled (p44' pld), part. a. stocked with inhabitants : pre. of 

People, to stock with inhabitants : n. persons, men ; persons 

in a community. 
Pi led (plld), pre. of Pile, to lay one thing on another : n. a 

number of things put in regular order ; a piece of wood 

driven into the ground ; an edifice. 
Plains (plinez), n. plu. and pres. t. of Plain, level ground ; 

field of battle : a. simple, homely ; artless ; smooth, level ; 

evident, distinct : v. to make level or even. 
PrA fSSnd', a, deep, thorough ; low, humble, submissive ; learn- 
ed : n. the deep ; abyss. 
Realms (rllmz), n. plu. of Realm, a kingdom, an empire. 
Re fleet ing (r4 flSkt' Ing), par. of Reflect, to throw or cast 

back ; to think upon ; to consider ; to throw reproach, to 

censure. 
Reigns {rkuez), pres. t. and n. plu. of Reign, to prevail; to rule 

as a king: n. prevalence; power, sovereignty; royal au- 
thority ; time of a king's government. 
Rtnt, n. a laceration ; a breach, a fissure ; schism ; annual 

payment of money for land, houses, &c., held of another : 

V. to be let for rent ; to lease, hold, or hire houses, &.c. ; to 

hold by paying rent : Ipre. of Rend, to tear asunder, or 

with violence ; to be disunited. 
R6P ling, part d. turning, revolving : par. of Roll, to revolve, 

to move in a circle ; to turn, to fold : n. a thing made round 

or rolled ; a turn ; a register. 
Rose-tree (rAze'-tr44), n. a kind of tree. 
Ru ins (r8o' fnz), n. plu. s.iid pres. t. of Ruin, entire destruction ; 

overthrow ; loss of happiness : v. to destroy entirely ; to 

demolish ; to spoil 
Shad ow y (shiul' h ^4), a. full of shade ; unreal ; typical. 
Songw (singz), n. plu. of Song, a tune ; a poem^^ a ballad. 
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Splen dor (splln' ddr), n. brilliancy, great brightness ; lustre ; 
magnificence, pomp. 

^tlll' niss, n. sUence, freedom from noise ; quiet; calmness. 

Ter rif ic (t4r rif ik), a. causing terror, dreadful. 

Threat en ing (/Arlf tn ^tng), part. a. indicating somethpig im* 
pending; or, a threat; denouncing evil: n. a menace; a 
denunciation of evil : par. of Threaten, to menace, to de- 
clare or denounce evil against. 

Track (trak), v. to follow by traces or footsteps : n. a mark left 
hy the foot, ^^c. ; a heaten path, a road ; a course. 

Trem hie (trim' hi), v. to shudder ; to shake ; to quake. 

Wood land's (w&d' lindz), n. posses, case of Woodland, woodi^ 
a forest^ ground or land covered with, or producing wood* 



Reading Lesson XIII. 

The Thunder-Storm. 

1. Deep, fiery clouds o'ercast the sky, 

Dead stillness reigns in air ; 
There is not even a breeze, on high 
The gossamer to bear. 

2. The woods are hushed, the waters rest, 

The lake is dark and still, 
Reflectinff, on its shadowy breast. 
Each form of rock and hill. 

3. The lime-leaf waves not in the grove. 

Nor rose-tree in the bower ; 
The birds have ceased their songs of love, 
Awed by the threatening hour. 

4. 'Tis noon; yet nature's calm profound 

Seems as at midnight deep ; 
But, hark ! what peal of awful soimd 
Breaks on creation's sleep ? 

5. The thunder bursts ! its roUmg might 

Seems the fii^ hills to shake ; 
And, in terrific splendor bright. 
The gathered lightnings break. 

5* 
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6. Yet fear not, shrink not, thou, my child ! 

Though, by the bolt's descent, 
Were the tail cliffs in ruins piled, 
And the wide forests rent 

7. Doth not thy God behold thee still. 

With all-surveying eye ? 
Doth not his power all nature fill, 
Around, beneath, on high ? 

8. KnoWj hadst thou eagle-pinions, firee 

To track the realms of air, 
Thou couldst not reach a spot where He 
Would not be with thee there ! 

9. In the wide city's peopled towers, 

On the vast ocean's plains, 
'Mid the deep woodland's loneliest bowets, 
Alike^ the Almighty reigns ! 

10. Then fear not, though the angry sky 
A thousand darts should cast : 
Why should we tremble, e'en to die. 

And be with Him at last? — Mrs. Hemans. 

dussTiONS.— What overcasts the sky 1 When 1 What then leisoB in air 1 
What are hushed 1 Whatrest? What is then dark and still ? m^waves 
not in the grovel Nor in the hower'? What have ceased their songs'? 
Why 1 What seems as at midnight sleep 1 What then breaks on creation'n 
deep 1 What seems to shake the hills 1 Wh^ should you not shrink, and 
should not fear, thoilgh tall cliffs in ruins are piled and forests rent 1 What 
eoold you not reach, if you had the wings of an eagle ? Where does the Al- 
mighty reign alike 1 At what should we not trembfe 1 



Spelling Lesson XIV. 

A chieve tnents (& tshiiv' m^nts), n. plu. of Achievettient, a 
great or heroic deed ; the performance of an action. 

Ac qui red (ik kwlrd'), jfre. of Acquire, to gain^ attain ; ta gain 
by labor or power. [of a mountain ; bounty, 6lc, 

Al le gha nies (^ill 14 gi' niz), n. prop. plu. of Alleghany, the name 

An i mate (kn' h ^mite), v. to encourage, incite ; io quicken, 
make alive : a. alive, possessing animal life. 

An i ma ting (4n' 4 ^mi ttng), par. of Anim&t^. 
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A rouse (i rft&ze'), v. to raise up^ excite ; to inraKe from deep. 

At tempts (it timts'), n. plu. and pr«5. ^ of Attempt, an e» 
deavor ; an effort, a trial : v. to endeavor, to try ; to essay ; 
to attack. [reverence : reverential fear. 

Awe (iw), V. to strike with reverence ; or, witn fear: n. dread ; 

Bal an ced (Ud' l&nst), pre. of Balance, to settle, to adjust^ to 
weigh reasons ; to weigh in a balance ; to make equal ; to 
regulate an account ; to hesitate : n. difference of apcounts ; 
a pair of scales ; part of a watch or clock : one of tha 
simple powers in mechanics; a sign in the zodiac 

B4' sis, n. foundation or base ; support ; the pedestal 

Ben e £1 cial (^bin h f !sh' il), a. advantageous ; profitable, usefuL 

Boast (b6st), v. to brag of exult ; to glory in ; to magnify; to 
display one's self: n. a proud speech ; cause of boasting. 

Browns (br6Anz), n. prop. plu. of Brown, the name of a person. 

Bunk el's (bdngk' drz), n. prop, posses, the name of a hill near 
Boston on which a celebrated battle was fought. 

Cav ils (k4v' llz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Cavil, a false or frivo- 
lous objection : v. to raise captious, false, or frivolous ob- 
jections, [port ; to nurse ; to treat with tenderness. 

Cher ish ed (tshir' fsht), pre. of Cherish, to encourage^ to fuf- 

Con sti tute (k6n' sti ^t&te), v, to make ; to appoint ; to erect ; 
to depute. 

Con sti tu tion (^k6n st4 1&' shAn), n, form of government, system of 
laws ; natural qualities ; temper or frame of body or mind. 

Con tem pla tion (^k6n tim pU' shdn), n. meditation^ studious 
thought ; continued attention of the mind. [vileness. 

Con tempt (k6n timt'), n. the act of despising ; disdain*; scorn ; 

Con tend ed {ktn tind' id), pre. of Contend, to strive, to strug- 
gle ; to aispute ; to contest 

Con tin ues (kSn tin' &ze), pres. t. of Continue, to keep up, to 
last ; to persevere ; to protract ; to stay ; to remain in the 
same state. 

Coun try's (kdn' triz), n. posses, case of Country, native soil or 
place ; tract of land ; land around a city; kingdom or state. 

Deeds (diidz), n. plu. of Deed, exploit, action ; an act ; fact ; 
writing for conveying property. 

D^ gri' did, part. a. reduced in rank or honor, disgraced : pre. 
of Degrade, to diminish the value of, lessen ; to reduce 
or sink in honor, office, or rank. 

lAV ti, n, prop, an alluvial tract of coimtry towards the mouth 
of a river, subject to inundation. 

Pes tin ed (dis' tind), pre. of Destine, to appoint, set^ ordain ; 
to doom, devote ; to fix unalterably. 
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E nu mer ate (i n&' mtr ^ite), v. to number, to count ; to reckon 
up singly. 

£ vents {h vSnts'), n. plu. of Event, an incident^ any thing that 
happens ; issue, end ; consequence, [connected, extraneous. 

For eign (fSr' rln), a. not of this country ; alien ; remote ; un- 

FrU^ min, n. plu, of Freeman, one who enjoys liberty ; one not 
a slave ; one possessed of civil rights. 

Gen tie men (jtn' tl ^mtn), n. plu. of Gentleman, a man of good 
breeding and behavior ; a term of complaisance. 

Gen u ine (jtn' h ^tn), a. real, true ; not spurious, pure. 

Greece (grilse), n. prop, the name of a country in Europe. 

G^dlf, n. a large bay, a deep recess in the sea or ocean, or open- 
ing into land ; an ahyss ; a whirlpool. 

Here after (hire &f tdr), ad. in future, in time after the present 

He roes (hi' rAze), n. plu. of Hero, a brave man ; a great war- 
rior, [a landlord. 

Hist, n. a great number ; an army ; one who entertains another ; 

HAU, n. prop, the name of a person : or, of a place ; the husk, 
outer covering of ja nut, &>c. ; the body or firame of a ship : 
v. to peel or husk. 

Hii mil i a ting {hh. mil' h ^i tfng), part. a. humbling, mortify- 
ing : par. of Humiliate, to depress ; to humble. 

In her i tance (!n hir' i ^t&nse), n. an hereditary possession or 
estate ; act of inheriting. [feeling ; stupidity ; torpor. 

In sen si bil i ty (In ^sin si bll' \h ^ti), n. want of sensibility or 

In sen si ble (!n sen' si ^bl), a. void or destitute of feeling ; im- 
perceptible ; stupid ; torpid. 

In spi red (fn splrd'), pre. of Inspire, to infuse into the mind ; 
to draw in the breath ; to breathe into. 

In va der (in v4' dAr), n. one who invades. [or, of a place. 

Jack sons ( j4k' snz). n. prop. plu. of Jackson, the name of a person; 

Jan u a ry (j4n' h 4 ri), n. the first month of the year. 

Meas ure (mizh' ire), n. whole extent; that by which any thing 
is measured ; degree ; time in music ; metre ; limit ; means 
to an end : v. to compute by rule, mark out ; to ascertain 
extent or quantity. [or, of a state. 

Mis sis sip pi (^mts sis sip' pi), n. prop, the name of a river ; 

Na tion al (nish' dn ^il), a. relating to a nation ; public, general 

Na tion's (ni' shdnz), n. posses, case of Nation, a distinct people 
under one government. 

Nerve (nirv), v. to strengthen or give vigor to : w. an organ of 
sensation and motion ; strength ; firmness ; force. 

Ob lit er ate (6b lit' 4r ^Ate), v. to efface, to rub or blot out ; to 

Oar selves (Sir sJlvz'), pro. plu. we, not others. [destroy.. 
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Par ti ci pa tion (pir His sh pi' shdn), n. asharivL§ ofsomeihing 
in common with others ; division. 

Pat ri men y (pit' ri ^mdn ni), n. an estate pofltsessed or derived 
by inheritance. [fends his country. 

Pa tri ot (pi' tri ^lit), n. one who loves his country ; one who de* 

Pa tri ots (pi' tri ^4ts), n. plu. of Patriot. 

Pa tri ot ic (^pi tri 8t' Ik), a. full of patriotism ; having love oi 
one's country. [to jeopard. 

Ptr' ll, n. danger^ hazard ; risk, jeopardy : v. to be in danger ; 

Per ry (p4r' rl). n. prop, the name of a person ; or, of a place : 
a kind of drink made of the juice of pears. 

Pre serve (pri zirv'), v. to save, keep ; to defend : ». fruit pre- 
servea in sugar. 

Prin ci pies (prln' si ^plz), n. plu. of Principle, opinion^ tenet ; 
rule,' ground of action; motive ; original cause ; element, 
constituent part ; fundamental truth. 

Rec ol lee tion (^rlk 61 Ilk' shdn), n. a recalling to, or a recov- 
ery or a revival of memory. [have, or keep in mind. 

Re mem ber ed (ri mim' bird), pre. of Remember, to bear, 

Re spec ta bil i ty (xh ^splk ti bil' li ^ti), n. the quality of dt' 
serving respect ; or, of being respectable. 

Ret ri bu tion (^rit ri hhJ shdn), n. requital^ repayment; reward. 

Re view (ri v&'), v. to survey^ look back on; to re-examine ; to 
inspect : n. survey ; a re-examination ; notice or analysis 
of a new book ; an inspection of troops. 

Rights (rites), n. plu. and pres. t. of Right, just claim, prirnlege ; 
justice ; prerogative : v. to do justice to ; to adjust ; to re- 
lieve from wrong : a. just, proper ; fit ; true ; not left : ad, 
directly. 

Sac ri fice (s4k' ri ^flze), n. any thing destroyed; an offering 
made to God : v. to destroy, to devote with loss ; to ofier 
to God. [&o 

'Sir i ti' gi, n. prop, the name of a lake, town^ county, springs, 

Scott (skit), n. prop, a person! s name ; or, of a place. 

Se cu ri ty (si ki' ri ^ti), n, freedom from fear or danger^ safety ; 
protection. 

Sha ken (shi' kn), per. par. of Shake, to totter, to move ; to trem- 
ble, quake, shiver \ to agitate : n. agitation, concussion 

Shown (shine), per. par. of Show, to exhibit to view ; to direct, 
teach : n. exhibition ; appearance. 

Sneers (sniirz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Sneer, a look of contempt 
or scorn ; derision : v. to show contempt by looks, laugh- 
ing, &c. / to vex ; to ofiend. 

Spite, n. defiance of hatred ; malice, rancor : v. to be angry at, 
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Splin' did, a%iagnificeni ; showy, bright 

Sttm' & ^Ute, V. to rouse^ excite; to spur on; to quicken. 

Tars ^t&rz), n. plu. eLXidpres. t of Tar, a sailor, a seaman; liquid 

pitch, a thick resinous substance : v. to smear over with tar. 
Ter ri tor y (tlr' th ^t4r ri), n. land; country ; a district 
Ther mop y lae (tJAi mftp' 4 4i), n. prop, a narrow passage in 

Greece, noted in history for the bravery of Leonidas with 

300 Spartans against the army of Xerxes. 
Trlb' Ates, n, plu. of Tribute, something cotUributed or given ; 

an annual or stated sum paid by, or imposed on a conqoox^ 

ed or subjected country. [created thmgs. 

U ni verse (y&' ni ^vtrse), n. the general or whole syiftem of 
Vast ly (v&st' U), ad. greatly, to a great degree. 
Yoik town (yirk' t5An), n. prop, the name of a place. 



Reading Lesson XIV. 
National Gltrry^ 

1. We are asked, what have we gained by the war? 1 
have shown that *we have lost nothing in rights, territory, 
or honor ; nothing for which we ought to have contended, 
according to the principles of the gentlemen on the other 
side, or according to oiir own. Have we gained nothing 
by the war ? Let any man look at the degraded condition 
of this country before the war, the scorn of the universe, 
the contempt of ourselves, and tell me if we have gained 
nothing by the war ? 

2. What is our present situation ? Respectability and 
character abroad, security and confidence at home. ^ If we 
have not obtained, in the opinion of some, the full measure 
of retribution, our character and constitution are placed on 
a solid basis never to be shaken. 

3. The glory acquired by our gallsait tars, by our Jack- 
sons, and our Browns on the land, is that nothing ? True, 
we had our vicissitudes ; there were humiliating events 
which the patriot can not review without deep regret ; but 
the ffreat account, when it comes to be balanced, will b^ 
found vastly in our faA^pr. 

4. Is there a man who would obliterate from the proud 
ptiges oi oiur history, the brilliant achievements of Jackson, 
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Brown, and Scott, and the host of heroes on land and sea. 
whom I can not enumerates? Is there a man who coula 
not desire a participation in the nationed glory acquired by 
the war ? Yes, national glory, which, however Ae ex- 
pression may be condemn^ by some, must be cherished 
by every genuine patriot 

5. "What do I mean by national glory ? Glory such as 
Hull, Jackson, and Perry have acquireo. And are gentle- 
men insensible to their deeds, to the value of themm am- 
mating the country in the hour of peril hereafter ) Did 
the battle of Thermopylae preserve Greece but once ? 

6. While the Mississippi continues to bear the tributes 
of the Iron Mountains and the Alleghanies to her Delta and 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the eighth of January shall be re- 
membered, and the fflory of that day sha^timulate future 
patriots, and nerve the arms of unborn frlRnen in driving 
the presumptuous invader from our country's 9oil. 

7. Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feelings 
inspired by the contemplation of such events. But I 
would ask, does the recollection of Bunker's hill, Saratoga, 
and Yorktown afford them no pleasure? Every act of 
noble sacrifice to the country, every instance of patriotic 
devotion to her cause has its beneficial influence. 

8. A nation's character is the siun of its splendid deeds ; 
they constitute one common patrimony, the nation^s inher- 
itance. They awe foreign powers, they arouse and ani- 
mate our own people. I love true glory. It is this senti- 
ment which ought to be cherished ; and, in spite of cavils, 
and sneers, and attempts to put it down, it will finally con- 
duct this nation to that height to which God and nature 
have destined it. — Clay. 

Questions. — ^What did Mr. Cloy show we had not lost by the wur with 
Bngland 1 At the condition of what should we look 1 What is our present 
coiuUtion ? What are placed on a solid basis 1 What will be found vastly in 
our fiivor 1 Who, in the history of our country, have achieved great victories 1 
Where is Ghreecel .Where is the Mississippi river 1 Where are the Iron 
Mountains 1 For what is the eighth of January celebrated 1 Where is 
Banker's hiin Saratoga 1 What is a nation's character 1 What awe foieion 
powoDi and animate our own people 1 What sentiment ought to be cherisLed 1 
What will it finally do 1 
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Spellino Lesson XV. 

A bate (k \Ate% v, to decrease^ lessen^ diminish ; to destroy ; to 

puU down. 
A dorb (& d6re'), v. to reverence^ to worship ; to honor ; to lore. 
Ap proach ing (ip pr&tsh' tng), par, of Approach, to dra/w near 

or to ; to come to : n, act of drawing near ; access. 
At tacks (it tiks'), n, plu, and pres, t. of Attack, an assault; 

charge ; onset ; mvasion : v. t6 assault ; to fall upon ; to 

invade. 
Au thor (&w' thSa), n. prop, the Supreme Being : the writer or 

composer of a book ; the beginner or fi^t mover of any 

thing. [lay out or up. 

Be stows (hi st&ze'), pres. t. of Bestow, to confer upon, give ; to 
Boun te ous (bS&n' U ^ds), a. kind^ generous ; liberal 
Breasts (brtsts),1|^ plV" &iid pres. t of Breast, the heart, the conr 

science ; the bosom ; part of the body : v. to meet in front 
Breath (brt/A), n. breeze, moving air ; air respired, air drawn 

in and ejected out of the body ; life ; respite, pause ; single 

moment, instant frecompense or make amends. 

Com pen sa ting (k6m pin' A Hing), par, of Compensate, to 
Com po ser (k6m p&' zdr), n. prop, the Supreme Being : one who 

composes, an author. [tonish ; to mingle ; to destroy. 

Con founds (k6n fi&ndz'), pres. t. of Confound, to perplex, at- 
Crys tal (krls' til), n. a hard, regular^ansparent, solid body ; 

or, mineral, &c. : a. consisting of crystal ; clear, bright. 
Dis hear ten ed (dts h&r' tnd), pre, of Dishearten, to discourage, 

deject. [to exercise : n. occupation, business ; office. 

Em ploy (Im pl84'), v. to use, keep at work; to occupy, to busy; 
Faint ly (flLnf U), ad. feebly, languidly ; imperfectly. 
Fa vor ea {&' vArd), pre. of Favor, to support, to countenance ; 

to assist ; to ease ; to spare ; to resemble : n. gift ; kind 

regard ; lenity. 
Fet ters (fit' tdrz), n. plu. and presr t. of Fetter, any thing that 

confines or restrains ; a chain for the feet : v. to bind ; to 

chain, to shackle, &c. 
Fier cest (flir' sist), a. most violent, most furious; most savage, 

most ravenous ; most passionate or angry. 
Flqat ing (flite' Ing), part. a. moving on the surface, circula- 
ting : par. of Float, to swim or move on the surface ; to 

deluge : n. a body swimming on the water; act of flowing. 
FrMz' tng, part. a. cold, chilling : par. of Freeze, to congeid, 

or to be congealed with cold ; to chill or kill by* cold. 
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Edes (gdlez), n. plu. of Gale, a strong breez^vi^r wind, not tem- 
pestuous. . /•"' 

Lad ly (glad' U), ad. joyfully ; with pliftasure, cheerfully. 

low ing (gli' ing), part a, shining with a bright heat : par. 
of Glow, to exhibit a strong, bright color ; to shine with 
intense heat ; to feel ardent passion : n. shining heat ; 
brightness ; ardent passion. 

erds (hirdz), n. flu. and pres. t. of Herd, a number or coUtc- 
tion of beasts ; a low or vulgar crowd : v. to run in herds ; 
to associate. 

or rors (hdr' rirz), n. plu. of Horror, gloom, dreariness ; excei^ 
sive fear ; terror mixed with hatred ; a shuddering. 

am bly f dm' bli^, ad. with: humility ; without pride. 

an ger (hftng' gar), n. an eager desire or want of food ; a 
craving appetite ; any strong desire : v. to crave food, or 

cy (1' si), a. full of ice, frosty ; like ice, cold. [feel hunger. 

a mu red (im m&rd'), pre, o( Immure, to shut in, to confine ; to 
enclose. 

I cum bent {^n \Am! bint), a. resting or lying upon ; imposed 
as a duty : n. one who has- a benefice, or an office. 

Ixn' its, n. plu. and pres. t. of Limit, a bound ; a border : v. to 
confine within certain bounds, circumscribe ; to restrain. 

^g' ^ng, part. a. having earnest desire : n. an earnest desire : 
par. of Long, to desire earnestly : a. not short ; continued. 

Mn sions (m&n' sh&nz), n. plu. of Mansion, place of abode, res' 
idence ; a house. 

[a sters (m&' stdrz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Master, a lord, a, 
chief; an owner, a proprietor; a ruler; a teacher: v, to 
conquer, overcome ; to tamo ; to rule. [quid ; to soflei^. 

[ftlts, pres. t. of Melt, to dissolve, make liquid ; to become li- 

llnd' fill, a. heedful, regardful ; attentive, observant. 

[or tals (mhx' tilz), n.plu. of Mortal, a human being: a. sub- 
ject to death, deadly ; human. [directly. 

b lique ly (8b like' \h), ad. indirectly, not perpendicularly ; not 

ft (8ft), ad. frequently, many times. 

ver come (^8 v4r kdm'), part. a. conquered, beaten : v. to con- 
quer, vanquish ; to surmount 

Int' Ing, part. a. palpitating ; longing : par. of Pant, to pal- 
pitate, beat rapidly: n. palpitation, rapid motion of the 
heart 

'er pet u al (p^r pitsh' & ^&1), a. never ceasing, continual. 

ierce (piirse), v. to make way by force ; to penetrate ; to enter 
as a pointed instrument 

ier ced (piirst)^ pre, of Pierce. 
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Priv i lege (prtv'-i >lije), n. peculiar advantage ; a right; im- 
munity : V. to grant a privilege to ; to exempt, to free. 

Pro vi8"ion (pr4 vlrfi' 4n), n. oat of providing beforehand; 
measures taken ; foodj stores*: v, to sUpply with food or 
stores. [Hon; caution. 

Pru dence (prU' dSnse), n. wisdom applied to practice^ discre- 

Pur sue (pdr sh% v, to attend to, follow ; to prosecute ; to chase. 

Ha ging {rk' jf ng), part, a. impetuouSy violent : par. of Rage, to 
be in anger or in a fury, to be violent: n. violent anger, 
vehement fury. [to elevate ; to excite ; to levy. 

1^8 es (dLze' tz), pres. t. of Raise, to set tip; to lift; to exalt; 

Re fresh ed (ri fresht'), pre. of Refresh, to revive^ to cool; to 
relieve ; to cheer, recreate. [wanty or fatigue ; food. 

Ri frfsh' mints, n. plu. of Refreshment, rest, relief after pain^ 

Re gions (rh' jimz), n. plu. of Region, a couniry^ a place ; a 
tract of land. 

Re lease {xh U^se^), n. liberation from restraint ; discharge ; le- 
mission of a claim : v. to set free ; to quit ; to slacken. 

Scarce (skArse), ad. hardly ^ with difficulty : a. rare, not common 
or plentiful. [animal of the sea. 

8ea-mou sters (sii'-nifin ^stdrz), n. plu. of Sea-monster, a strange 

Se cure (si kdre'), a. safe^ free from danger ; free from fear: v. 
to make safe, fast, or certain ; to protect ; to ensure. 

Sun beams (sAn' biimz), n. plu. of Sunbeam, a ray of the sun. 

Su pe ri or (si p4' r4 ^dr), a. higher ^ greater ; preferable ; that 
surpasses : n. one who is above or more exceUent than an- 
otheiC ; one higher in rank. 

Te di ous hh' di ^ds), a. wearisome^ tiresome^ irksome ; slow. 

Tread (trid), v, to set the foot^ walk on; to trample ; to step: 
n. a stepping ; a step with the foot 

Un com for ta ble (dn kdm' fdr ^t& bl), a, not dispen^sing comfort 
and ease ; not receiving or susceptible of comfort 

Val leys (v4P liz), n. plu. of Valley, a hollow or low place be- 
tween hills. 

Veil (vile), n, a cover to conceal; a curtain; a mask: 9. to 
cover ; to conceal ; to hide ; to mask. 

Wist' id, part, a.desolaiedy destroyed : pre. of Waste, to spend, 
destroy ; to lavish ; to consume, diminish : n^ useless ex- 
pense ; desolate ground : a. desolate, wild, uncultivated. 

Weak sight ed (whhk site' td), a. unable to see well. 

Win ters (win' tdrz), n. plu. and pres. t of Winter, the cold seO' 
son : V. to pass the winter. 

Wtth stind', v. to resist ; to oppose. [distance within view. 

Fob der (ybn' ddr), a. being at a diski^nU within view: '^ad. at a 
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Reading Lesson XV. 

* 

The Torrid and Frigid Zones. 

1. How obliquely and faintly appears the sun on yonder 
cHmateSj far removed irom him ! How tedious are the 
winters there ! How deep the horrors of the night, and 
how uncomfortable even the light of day ! The freezing 
winds employ their fiercest breath, yet are not spent with 
blowing. The sea, which elsewhere is scarce confined 
within Its limits, lies here immured in walls of crystal. 

2. The snow covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest 
Valleys. How wide and deep it lies, incumbent over the 
plainSj hiding the sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, 
the dens of beasts, and mansions of distressed and feeble 
men ! See ! where they lie confinedj hardly secure against 
the raging cold, or the attacks of the wild beasts, now 
masters of the wasted field, and forced by hunger out of 
the naked woods. 

3. Yet, not disheartened, (such is the force of human 
breasts,) but thus provided for, by art and prudence, the 
kind, compensating gifts of Heaven, men and their herds 
may wait for a release. For at length the sun, approach- 
ing, melts the snow, sets longing men at liberty, and affords 
them means and . time to make provision againsf the next 
return of cold. 

4. It breaks the icy fetters of the main ; where vast sea- 
monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms which 
can withstand the crystal rock ; while others, which, of 
themselves, seem as great as islands, are by their bulk alone 
armed against all but man ; whose sup^iority over crea- 
tures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly 
to adore the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and 
Author of his own superior wisdom. 

6. But, leaving these dull climates, so little favored by 
the sun, for those happier regions on which he looks more 
kindly, making perpetual summer, how great an alteration 
dp we find ! His purer light confounds weak-sighted mor- 
tals, pferced by his scoroiing beams. Scarce can they 
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tread Uie glowing ground. The air they breathe can not 
enough abate the fire which bums within their panting 
breasts. Their bodies melt Overcome and fainting, they 
seek the shade, and wait the cool refreshments of the 
night. Yet oft the bounteous Creator bestows other re- 
freshments. He casts a veil of clouds before them, and 
rfoses getitle gales ; favored by which the men and beasts 
pursue their labors ; and plants, refreshed by dews and 
showers, can gladly bear the warmest sunbeams. — Sh aftes- 

BURT. 

Questions. — What appears obliquely and fidntlyl What are tedioosl 
What do the fireezing winds employ 1 What is immured in walls of crystal t 
What covers the hills and nearly fills the valleys 1 What does it hide 1 Wh«t 
lie confined? What are forced by hunger? Where? What melts Uie 
Bnowl Whom does it set at liberty 1 What does it afibrd 1 What does tht 
fun break 1 What seem as great as islands 1 What should make man inind- 
ftil of his privilege of reason 1 Whom should man adore 1 What confiynnds 
weak-sighted mortals 1 • 



Spelling Lesson XVI. 

A bUi ties (& biP \h hIz), n. plu. of Ability, capacity, skilly 
power, means. [at 

Ad mire {id mire'), v. to regard, to esteem ; to love ; to wonder 

Af fee ta tion (^If f^k ti' shun), n. false show; pretence ; artifi- 
cial appearance. 

Ar gu ments (&r' g& ^mlnts), n. flu. of Argument, a reason of- 
fered for or against an opinion or measure; the subject df 
any cUseourse ; debate. 

Con fer ence (kfin' ftr ^4nse), n. a discoursing between two or 
more ; formal discourse ; a meeting for consultation, &c. 

Con sid er (kSn s!d' dr), v. to thinJc or deliberate upon ; to sup- 
pose ; to reflect, meditate on ; to study ; to regard. 

Con temn (k6n tim'), v, to slight, to neglect ; to despise ; to 
scorn. [gainsay. 

Con tra diet (^kfin tA dikt'), v. to oppose by words ; to deny, 

Coun scls (k8an' stlz), n. plu. and pres. t, of Counsel, adtice, 
direction ; consultation ; prudence ; design ; secrecy ; im 
advocate : v. ^ give advice ; to advise ; to warn. 

Crafty (kriP Xh\ a. cunning, artful; sly, subtle. [artfully. 

Cu ri ous ly (ka' xh ^4s U), ad, inquisitively ; with exactness ; 

Dep u ty (dtp' & ^t^), n. one empowered or appointed to act lor 
AiKMtlier. 
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Oil i gence (diP i ^jinse), n. assiduity^ steady application ; in- 
dustry. 

Di rec lions (d^ r$k' sh&nz), n. plu. of Direction, aim at a pointy 
order ; superscription of a letter ; prescription. 

Dis course (dis k6rse'), n. conversation^ speech ; a sermon ; a 
treatise : v. to converse, to talk ; to treat of 

Dis til led (dts tild'), part. a. extra/: ted hy distillation : pre. of 
Distil, to extract the pure part ; to drop, fall by drops; to 
drop gently ; to extract spirit from. 

E^ act (Igz ikt'), a. methodical, accurate ; nice ; strict : v. to 
require : to demand ; to extort. [death. 

Ex e cute (ek' s4 ^kite), v. to perform, put in act ; to put to 

EIx pert (iks p^rt'), a. skilful, dexterous ; prompt, ready. 

Ex tracts (iks' trikts), n. plu. of Extract, the chief part or mlh 
stance drawn from any thivig ; selection ; quotation. 

Plash y (Msh' h), a. insipid, without substance ; showy, but 
empty ; gay. [n. act of granting ; . a gift, a boon. 

Gr&nt' 4d, pre, of Grant, to admit, concede ; to yield ; to bestow : 

Judg ment (jvtdj' mint), n. discernment, criticism ; act of judg« 
ing ; opinion ; decision ; sentence ; doom, 

Lieam ed (14m' Id), part. a. having learning ; knowing, versed 
in science and literature. [n. the chief officer of arms. 

Mir' shil ^ling, par. of Marshal, to arrange, to rank in order : 

Mean er (m^in' 4r), a. more moderate, middling ; lower, viler ; 
baser ; more sordid ; more contemptible. 

Par tic u lars (pir tik' h. 4drz), n. plu. of Particular, a single 
instance, point, or circumstance: a. individual, not gen- 
eral ; singular. 

Per feet ed {p4r' fikt ^Id), pre. of Perfect, to complete, finish; to 
consummate : a. complete, entire ; pure, immaculate, 
faultless ; consummate ; finished. 

Pl(ts, n.plu. and jpres. t. of Plot, apian, a scheme ; a stratagem ; 
an intrigue ; a conspiracy : v. to plan, to scheme ; to de- 
vise mischief; to contrive. [ment. 

Pri va cy (prl' vi ^sl), n. secrecy, state of being secret ; retire- 

Pru ning (pr88' ning), par. of Prune, to divest of superfluities ; 
to lop or cut off branches ; to trim : n. a dried plum. 

Rl fite', V. to prove to be false or erroneous, disprove. 

Rl tire' mint, n. private abode or way of life, seclusion. 

Sepre (sirv), v. to answer, to befit ; to attend or wait on ; to work 
for ; to worship. [in Soiith America. 

SI5M> n. idleness, laziness ; slowness, tardiness ; a slow animal 

Won (w4n), pre, of Win, to gair^ obtain ; to gain by conc^uest 

6* 
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Reading Lesson XVI. 

On Study. 

1. Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for- 
ability. Their chirf use for delight is in privacy and re- L 
tirement ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is f 
in the judgment and disposition of business. , 

2. For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and * 
plots, and marshalling of aflfairs, come best from those who j 
are learned. 

3. To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make judg<* 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. 

4. They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience : 
for natural abilities are like natural plants, which need 
pruning by study ; and studies themselves give forth di- 
rections too much at large, except they be limited by ex- 
perience. 

5. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; 
but that is a wisdom M^^n by observation. 

6. Read not to contradict and refute, or to believe and 
take for granted, or to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be read only in part ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be 
read wholly, ana with diligence and attention. 

7. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that should be in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of botoks ; else 
distilled books are like common, distilled waters, flashy 
things. Reading makes a full man ; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exact man. — ^Bacon* 

Questions. — For what do studies serve 1 What is thdr chief use m pri- 
vacy and retirement 1 What in discourse 1 What can expert men do? 
What comes hest from the learned ? When do studies become sloth 1 When 
affectation 1 When the humor of a scholar 1 What do studies perfect 1 
What are natural abilities like 1 What do studies gye forth 1 Who contemn 
Indies 1 Who admire them 1 Whouaethflml How is their use to be wool 
What should we read not to do ? Hew aie fome books to bo readl How 
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otheis to be read 1 Hew are some few to be read 1 How may some books 
3 be readi What do books become like unless prc^rly read 1 What dota 
ding make 1 Conference 1 Writing 1 



Sfellino Lesson XVII. 

Bi thed (bithd), pre. of Bathe, to bedew, suffuse ; to wash in 
water, or in a bath ; to soften. 

iuis tians (kpist' y&nz), n. plu. of Christian, a professor or be- 
liever in the religion of Christ : a. pertaining to Christ. 

eep en ing {dhh' pn ""ing), part. a. reaching far or deep :par. of 
Deepen, to make or grow more deep or deeper : to darken. 

aith (f^/A), n, trust or confidence in God ; belief, object of be- 
lief; tenet held ; fidelity ; faithfulness ; honor ; sincerity. 

[om ing's (mim' Ingz), n. posses, case of Morning, the first part 
of the day. 

.ova ners (m6r'ndrz), n. plu. of Mourner, one who mourns. 

i^es (wdnz)) n. plu. of One, a single person ; or, thing ; con- 
cord : a. single in number, less than two. 

lal ed (siild), pre. of Seal, to close, confirm ; to fix or fasten 
with a seal or wafer ; to ratify : n. stamp ; impression 
made in wax ; a marine animal. 

nk (stngk), v. to fall, go down; to decline ; to settle ; to sub- 
side ; to degrade : n. a drain ; a kind of basin ; place of filth. 

omb (tftSm), n. a vault or sepulchre for the dead^ the grave. 

r4ke, V. to rouse from sleep ; to watch ; to excite ; to cease to 

' sleep : n. a watch, vigil ; a beast ; a track in water. 

Tan der ing (w8n' d4r ^Ing), part. a. rambling, roving : par. of 
Wander, to ramble ; to rove ; to go astray. 

This pers (hwls' pilrz), pres. t. and n. plu! of Whisper, to speoic 
with a low voice : n. a low, soft voice ; cautious speech. 

Jiih er ing (with' Ar ing), part. a. becoming dry, fading : par, 
of Wither, to fade, dry up ; to waste, perisL 



Reading Lesson XVII. 

T7ie Autumn Evening, 

I. Behold the western evening light ! 
It melts in deepening gloom ; 
So calmly Christians sink away 
Descending to the tomb. 
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2. The winds breatlie low, the withering leaf 

Scarce whispers from the tree ; 
So gently flows the parting breath, \^ 

When good men cease to be. 

3. How beautifulv)n all the hills 

The crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners roimd his bed. 



4. How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The smiset beam is cast ! 
'Tis like the memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 

6. And now, above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 
So faith springs in the heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

♦ 

6. But soon tlie morning's happier light 
Its glory shall restore ; 
And eyelids that are sealed in death 

Shall wake to close no more. — PeabodV. 

CtUESTiONs. — What melts in deepening gloom 1 Who so sink aWay iabbr 
ly 1 What happens when good men cease to be ? What is shed on all the 
hills! Whatffitlikel What is cast on the cloud ^ What is it like 1 W»i 
appears 1 What so springs 1 Where 1 What shall restore its glory 1 What 
shall wake to close no more 1 



Spelling Lesson XVIII. 

Ad dress ed (id drist'), pre. of Address, to speak to ; to write 
or apply to; to pray, to direct to: n. skill, dexterity j ap- 
plication ; direction of a letter ; petition, prayer ; a spee<ji. 

Affect ing (4f f<ikt' ^^^g)) po,rt. a. moving^ pathetic; aiming at; 
imitating : par. of Afiect, to move the passions ; to aim 
at ; to try ; to make a show. 

Affect ed (af l8kt' 4d), pre. of Affect 

Am bi tion (am bish' dn), n. eager^ desire of excellence^, fawi^ 
honor ; or, preferment, power, or svperiority. 
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• Tan ging (4r riue' jing), far. of Arrange, /o put in proper 
&rder ; to put in place. 

\ sign (its sine'), v. to appoint, fix ; to mark out ; to transfer. 

I sume (is s&me'), v, to undertake ; to take upon one's self; 
to claim unjustly, to arrogate ; tp promise. [alluring. 

t trac tion (&t trak' shdn), n. the power or act of drawing or 

B lie ver (bi \W v4r), n. one who believes. # 

am pie ted (k6m pU' tid), pre. of Complete, to finish ; to 
perfect : a. perfect, full ; finished, ended ; entire. 

on fi ding (k6n fl' ding), par, of Confide, to trust in fully ; 
to rely on. 

re a ted (kri i' tJd), part a. produced^ brought into existence : 
pre. of Create, to bring into existence, to produce ; to cause, 
to make ; to form. 

fowd ed (krSfld' 4d), pre' of Crowd, to press close together ; to 
urge ; to be numerous and confiised : n. a multitude, a 
throng ; the populace. [a forsaking. 

to par ture (d4 p4r' tshire), n. a going away ; death, decease ; 

tos ti nies (dis' t4 ^niz), n. plu. of Destiny, condition appointed, 
invincible necessity ; ultimate fate ; doom. 

lis ci pline (dts' si ^plin), n. cultivation, impfovement, educa- 
tion ; correction, chastisement ; rule, order : v. to educate, 
instruct ; to correct, regulate ; to reform; to chastise. 

lis ease (d!z hhze'), n. distemper, malady ; sickness : v. to afflict 
with sickness or disease ; to pain. 

$t po sed (dJs pAzd'), pre. of Dispose, to adjust, arrange ; to 
bestow ; to give ; to place, prepare ; to sell ; to incline. 

ligh ty-five (H' ti-^flve), a. eighty and five united. 

1 lect (I I4kt'), V. to choose for any office / to prefer, determine 
in favor of; to select : a. chosen ; taken by preference. 

In coun ter ed (in k55n' tdrd), pre. of Encounter, to meet ivith , 
to engage in conflict, combat, or battle ; to attack ; to op- 
pose: n. battle; single fight; duel; engagement. 

In su ed (4n side'), pre. of Ensue, to follow, to succeed. 

Ix pi red (4ks plrd'), pre. of Expire, to die; to emit or breathe 
the last ; to l:)reathe out, exhale. [Roman consul. 

W Imti cian (il brlsh' in), a. relating to Fabricius, a celebrated 

'Ime, n, celebrity^ renown ; reputation ; report ; rumor. 

'ea tures (fi' tsh&rez), «. plu. of Feature, the form, cast, or 
make of the face ; any lineament or outline. 

'ee bly (f 4i' bU), ad. weakly, without strength ; faintly. 

'a«l ing ly (ikhV Ing ^U), ad. vnth great sensibility ; tenderly. 

'or got ten (i3r gfit' tn), per. par. of Forget, to lose memory of; 
to neglect, to slight. 
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Fred er icks burg (frid' ir ^Iks b&rg), n. prop, the name of a 
place. [prophecy or promised 

F&l ftp, V, to accomplish^ perform ; to complete ; to answer any 

Ftinc tions (f Ingk' shlnz), n. plu. of Function, discharge^ per- 
formance ; office ; employment ; power. 

Qa seed (gizd), pre. of Qaze, to look intently and earnestly : n, 
a look of eagerness or wonder. 

Qlo ries (glA' rlz), ». plu. and pres. t. of Glory, renown^ honor ; 
brightness, splendor ; praise : v. to boast, exult 

Gov em ment (guv' iim ^mint), n. a system or civil constitutimi 
for ruling or controlling a nation ; legal authority ; direc- 
tion ; control ; management ; executive power. 

Has ten (hi' sn), v. to maJce hastCj to hurry ; to push forward, 
make speed. 

Heav en's (h4v' vnz), n. prop, posses, case of Heaven, the Sfok- 
preme Power : the habitation of God, the place of the 
blessed ; the regions above, expanse of the sky. 

Hum ble (4ra' bl), a. modest, mcek^ submissive ; low, lowly, not 
proud : v. to make submissive ; to bring low, abase ; to 
subdue ; to mortify. [life without end 

Im mor tal i ty (^im mJr tiP U Hh), n. exemption from death. 

In ter rupt ed (^!n tJr ript' Id), pre. of Interrupt, to hinder or 
^p by interference. [gistrate. 

Ma gis tra cy (mij' is Hrl si), n. the office or dignity of a ma- 

Mai a dy (mil' i, ^dh), n. disease, distemper ; sickness, disorder. 

Man sion (ni4n' shAn), ^. residence, place of abode; a dwelling 
house. [lady. 

Ma tron (mA' trdn), n. an el(ferly woman ; an elderly married 

Ma tron's (mA' trilnz), n. posses, case of Matron. 

Ne ces sa ri ly (nis' sis ^s4 rh 44), ad. indispensably, from neces- 
sity; inevitably, by fate. 

Or ga ni za tlon (5r ^g4 nh ik' shun), n. the act or process of form- 
ing or arranging ; act of systematizing the parts of any ^ 
thing, or a proper construction of parts. 

Fist, part. a. gon^ by or through ; not present or future. 

P4 ter' nil, a. fatherly, pertaining to a father ; hereditary. 

Pre die tions (pri dik shilnz), ti. plu. of Prediction, prophecy, 
a foretelling. [necessary; qualifying; introductory. 

Pre par a tor y (pri p4r' 4 H4r r4), a. antecedent, or previously 

Pres i dent (prlz' h ^djnt), n. the chief magistrate or officer of 
the United States ; one at the head of others, a chief officer 
of a society, corporation, &c. 

Ptey ed (pride), pre, of Prey, to waste gradually ; to plundei^ 
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to feed by violence : n. something to be devoured ; plunder, 
spoil; booty. 

rom is es (prAm' tz iz), n. plu. and pres, U of Promise, a dee* 
laraiion tohich binds any one : v. to assore one ; to make 
declaration ; to give hopes. [most innocent, d&c. 

k' rist, a. mosi genuine^ least polluted ; clearest, least mingled ; 

av a ges (r&v' Ij ^tz), n. plu. and pres. t of Ravage, waste^ 
ruin ; spoil, plunder : v. to waste, lay waste, to ruin ; to spoil, 
to plunder. [to slacken ; to remit ; to divert ; to ease. 

e lax ed (rh llksV), pre, of Relax, to abate or make less firm ; 

e pair ed (r4 p&rd'), pre. of Repair, to go to ; to restore after 
injury, decay, &c. ; to make amends : n. restoration ; rep- 
aration, supply of loss, d&c. 

tst' Id, pre, of Rest, to lean, abide ; to remain ; to sleep, to 
be still : n. ease, peace, quiet, repose ; that which remains. 

e tra cing (r^ tr&' stng), par. of Retrace, to trace back ; to re- 

Ime' w&m, a, impaired by time. [turn. 

Sp' mAst, a. highest, uppermost. 

or tu ring (tJr' tshi ^rfng), part, a, giving great pain ; tor- 
menting : par. of Torture, to inflict extreme pain, excra- 
ciate ; to torment : n. violent pain ; anguish, torment 

ri umph (trl' dmf ), n. conquest^ victory ; joy or pomp for sue 
cess : V. to exult, rejoice for, or celebrate a victory. 

na nim i ty ^y& n& mm' h ^ti), n. agreement of a number 
of persons in opinion. [ence ; to be regarded with awe. 

en er a ble JvSn' 4r 4 bl), a. worthy of veneration or rever- 

ir gin i a (vir jtn' h ^i), n. prop, the name of one of the United 

i tals (vi' t&lz), n. plu. parts essential to life. [States 

%m, V. to give notice, admonish ; to caution ; to inform. 

^Ipt, pre. of Weep, to shed tears ; to lament, express sorrow ; 
to bewail. [twist, to curl, convolve. 

''reath ed (rMthd), pre, of Wreath, to encircle, wind about ; to 



Reading Lesson XVIII. 

Washington's Love to his Mother, 

1. Immediately ailer the organization of the present 
nrenrment. General Washington repaired to Fredericks- 
ug to pay his humble duty to his mother, preparatory to 
is departure for New York. An affecting scene ensued. 
"he son feelingly remarked the ravages which a torturing 
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diisease had made upon the aged frajne of his mother, and 
thus addressed her : 

2. " The people, madam, have been pleased, with the 
most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the chief magis- 
tracy of these United States ; but, before I can assume the ^ 
functions of my office, I have come to bid you an afiec- |l 
tionate farewell. As soon as the public business, whicb p 
must necessarily be encountered in arranging a nev ^y- J 
enmient, can be disposed of, I will hasten to Tiiginii, f 
and" " 



;i| '.<f^*''i';'''ij 



3. Here the matron interrupted. " My son, you will see 
me no more. JMy great age, and the disease which is fast 
approaching my vitals, warn me that 1 shall not be ItMi^ 
of the world, f trust in God, I am somewhat prepareil 
for a better. But go, George, fulfil the high destinies 
which Heaven appears to assign yon : go, my sou, and may 
that Heaven's, and your mother's blessing, be with you 
always," 

4, Tlie president was deeply affeeled. His head rested 
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upon the shoulder of his parent, iV'hose aged arm feebly, 
yet fondly, encircled his neck. That brow, on which feme 
had wreathed the purest laurel, virtutf ever gave to created 
man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. That look which 
could have awed a Roman senate in its Fabrician day, was 
bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn features of the 
venerable matron. 

5. The great man wept, A thousand recollections crowd- 
lad upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes long past, 
carried him back to the paternal mansion, and the days of his 
youth, and there the centre of attraction was his mother ; 
whose care, instructions, and discipline, had prepared him 
to readi the topmost height of laudable ambition ; yet how 
were his glories forgotten while he gazed upon her from 
whom, wasted by tune and malady, he must soon part, 
to meet no more. 

6. The matron's predictions were true. The disease 
which so long had preyed upon her frame completed its 
triumph, and she expired at the age of eighty-five, confiding 
in the promises of immortality to the humble believer. 

Qufisnow 8. — ^What is this lesson about 1 Who was General Greor^e Wadi* 
infftoQ 1 Was he a good man ? Why 1 To what place did he repair 1 For 
what 1 Is it not one of the greatest proo& that Washington was a good man 
that lie so much loved and revered nis mother 1 Can any one be a mat or 
food man who does not respect his mother and treat her witn kindness 1 What 
OMiiBd when Washington met his mother at Fredericksburg 1 What did hs 
lonaxk 1 What did he say he had come to dot What did his mother then 
mj to him 'i For what did she say she wasprepared 1 What did she request 
him to do 1 Who was deeply affected '{ What relaxed its bearing 1 What 
bflut in filial tenderness i Who wept 1 What crowded upon nis mindl 



Who pnpared Washington to reach the topmost height of laudable ambition 1 
When were hk elories forgotten 1 What completed its triumph 1 How o*l 
was Washington's mother when she died 1 In what did she confide 1 



Spelling Lesson XIX. 

An gels (ine' j'lz), n. flu. of Atigel, a divine messenger ^ a celesr 
Hal spirii^; a very beautiful person: a. resembbng angeL^ 
angelical.* 

B1&' ztng, part. a. flaming ; publishing far and wide : par, of 
Blaze, to flame, to bum ; to publish, make known ; to be 
oonsjiicuous : tl a flame, the light of a flame ; publication: 
light 

7 
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Cares (kirez), n. plu, and pret. t, of Care, anxiety^ soliciiude; ']^ 
caution ; charge ; regard : v. to be anxioas ; to regard 

Chil led (tshild), pre, of Chill, to depress^ deject ; to mue cold : 
a, cold ; dejected : n. a shivering, a cold. 

Gho ked (tsh6kt), pre, of Choke, to hinder progress^ to smother ; || 
to sufibcate ; to suppress ; to stop up, ob^ruct. |l 

Com pas sed (kiun' pist), j?re. of Compass, to encircle^ surround ; 
to obtain : n. space ; circle ; enclosure ; the mariner's in- 
strument composed of a needle and card. 

Day-la bor er (di-l&' bAr ^Ir), n. one who works by the day. 

De pri ved (di prlvd'), pre. of Deprive, to bereave^ divest ; to 
debar ; to take from. [to contemn. 

De spi ses (di spi' zlz), pres. t. of Despise, to disdain, to scorn ; 

Differ ence (dtr iiir ^inse), n, dissimHarityy unlikeness; dis- 
tinction : disagreement, dispute. 

Don geon (don' jAn), n. a close, dark place ; a close, dark prison. 

El e gant (iP h ^gint), a. having elegance, polished, refined ; 
poHte, nice, pleasing ; not coarse, beautiAd, symmetrical 

£m bel lish ed (im \AV Itsht), pre, of Embellish, to adorn, beau- 
tify. 

Em per or (Im' ptr ^Ir), n. a supreme ruler, monarch, or sov- 
ereign of an empire. 

Ex plo red (iks pl&rd'), pre, of Explore, to search into, scrtUi* 
nize ; to examine by trial 

Fro zen (fri' zn), per. par, of Freeze, to chill or kill by cold ; to 
congeal, or to be congealed with cold. 

Glow ed (gl&de), pre. of Glow, to feel ard^t passion ; to ex- 
hibit a strong, bright color ; to shine with intense heat : n, 
shining heat; brightness; ardent passion. 

Gran der (grin' ddr), a. more splendid, nobler, more sublime ; 
^eater, more illustrious [blazoning of arms, dDc 

Her al dry (hir' &1 ^dr^), n. the recording of genealogies and 

High-sound ing (hi' sSand ^tng), a. pompous, ostentatious ; noisy. 

Hon or a ble (inf At ^& bl), a. noble, illustrious ; generous ; mag- 
nanimous ; possessing a high mind ; honest ; fair. 

Im mor tal (fm mSr' til), a. perpetual, never ending or dying ; 
exempt from death, never to die. 

In di gent (\uf dh ^jint), a. poor, needy ; destitute, necessitous. 

In tel li gen ces (tn til' U \jln sfz), n. plu. of Intelligence, un' 
derstanding, skill ; notice ; information. ^ 

Lain (Une), per, par. of Lie, to rest, to remain ; to repose ; 
to lean. 

Lei sure Qk' zh&re), n. freedom from business, occufotioru or 
hmrry ; vacant time. 
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Let ters (lit' tdrz), n. plu. literature, learning : n. flu, andprei^ 
t of Letter, a written message ; an alphabetical charac- 
ter ; one of the elements of syllables ; a printing type : «, 
to stamp with letters. [royal title. 

Maj es ty (m&j' is Hi), n. dignity, grandeur ; sovereignty ; a 

Mid ti tudes (mil' ti H&dez), n. pin, of Multitude, ^ great num" 
ber, many ; a crowd. [dignity of mind. 

No bil i ty (nA btP li ^ti), n, persons of rank, nobles; grandeur; 

N&' blist, a. most dignified, most ' exalted ; most liberal ; ma^ 
est, most illustrious ; most magnificent ; bravest ; woruiett 

Op u lence (Ap' & 4inse), n, riches, great toealth ; affluence. 

Page (pije), n. one side of a leaf of a book; a boy-servant: v. 
to mark the pages of a book. 

Piir, n. a nobleman ; an equal, one of the same rank. 

Pin' i Hri tid), pre. of Penetrate, to maJcc way ; to enter; io 
pierce ; to understand. • 

Ploughs (plSiz), pres. t, and n. plu. of Plough, to turn and 
break up ground : n. an instrument to break or turn up the 
soil or ground. ' [written in verse ; sublime. 

Po et i cal (p6 it' i ^kil), 4i. pertaining, or suitable to poetry ; 

Pre ce den cy (pri si' din ^si), n. priority, superiority ; act oi 
going or being before in time or place. 

Prince (prtnse), n. the son of a king ; a sovereign ; a ruler. 

Pro fes sor (pro fSs' sAr), n. one who teaches science or any branch 
of learning ; one who professes belief in the Christiaa 
religion. [to arraign legally. 

Pros e cute (pris' i ^k&te), v. to continue ; to pursue ; to sue ; 

Pur chas ed (pdr' tshist), pre. of Purchase, to obtain, acquire^ 
procure ; to buy for a price : n. act of buying ; any thing 
bought ; a mechanical power or force. [to chate. 

P&r 8&' iug,par, of Pursue, to attend to, prosecute; to' follow, / 

Ran ging (r&ne' jtng), par. of Range, to rove over ; to' ]^ce in 
order : n. a rank, a row ; excur»on ; extent ; room ; a grate. 

Realm (rilm), n. a kingdom ; an empire. 

Recesses (ri'sisMz), n. plu. ef Recess, privacy, retirement; 
retreat ; remission. [pie or element 

Ru di ments (rSft' di ^mints), n. plu. of Rudiment, first princi- 

Sage (sAje), n. a wise man, a philosopher ; a plant : a. wise, pm- 
dent; discerning, [barian: a. unciviUzed, rude ; cruel; wild. 

8av age (s4v' tje), ?•. a person uncivilized and untaught, a bar* ^ 

Bci ence (si' inse), n. any art or species of knowledge ; a col- 
lection of general principles ; knowledge, art derived from 
precepts or built on principles, [seek, to look ; to inquire. 

Search (sirtsh), n. pursuit ; inquiry, quest : v. to examine ; te 
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Se erets (s4' krtts), .n. plu, oi Secret, a iking unknown : a. pri- 
vate ; kept hidden ; concealed. 

Stud i ed f st&d' td), pre. of Study, to apply the mind ; to muse, 
consiaer: n. application to books, learning, or science; at- 
tentioit [tion of any affair^ prosperity ; good fortune. 

Sue oess es (sdk sts' !z), n. plu. of Success, the happy terminer 

Ti tie (ti' tl), «. an appellation^ a name ; an inscription ; a claim 
of right : v. to entitle, to name ; to call ; to honor. 

Un der stands (^dn d&r stindz'), pres. t. of Understand, to com- 
prehend ; to know the meaning of 

Un der stood (Sin ddr st&d'), pre. of Understand. 

Un rol led (dn rAld,'), pre. of Unrol, to open a roll or what i$ rol* 
led ; to display. 

Un ti tied (dn ti' tld), a. having no title. 



Reading Lesson XIX. 
The Respect due to all Men, 

1. Let those whose riches have purchased for them the 
page of knowledge, regard with respect the native powers 
of them to whose eyes it has never been unrolled. The 
day-laborer, and the professor of science, belong naturally 
to the same order of intelligences. Circumstances and 
situation have made all the difference between them. The 
understanding of one has been free to walk whither it 
would : that of the other has been shut up and deprived 
of the liberty of ranging the fields of knowledge. Society 
has condemned it to the dungeon of ignorance, and then 
despises it for being in the dark. 

2. There have been multitudes that would have added 
to4he sum, or have embellished the form, of human knowl- 
edge, if their youth had been taught the rudiments, and 
their life allowed them leisure to prosecute the pursuit of 
it. The attention that would have been crowned with 
splendid successes in the inquiry after truth, has all been 
expended in the search after bread. , 

3. The curiosity that would have penetrated to the se- 
crets of nature, explored the recesses of mind, and com- 
passed the records of time, has been choked by the cares 
of want The fancy, that would have glowed with a heat 
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divine, and made a brilliant addition to the blazing thoitt[ht» 
and burning words of the poetical world, has been chuled 
and frozen by the cold A^inds of poverty. 

4. Many a one, who can not read what others wrote, had 
the knowledge of elegant letters been given him, would 
himself have written what ages might read with delight. 
He that ploughs the ^ound, had he studied the heavenB, 
might have understood the stars as well as he understandi 
the soil. Many a sage has lain hid in the savage, and 
many a slave was made to be an emperor. 

6. Blood, says the pride of life, is more honorable thaft 
money. Indigent nobility looks down upon untitled opu- 
lence. This sentiment pushed a little farther, leads to the 
point I am pursuing. Mind is the noblest part of the 
man ; and of mind, virtue is the noblest distinction. 

6. Honest man, in the ear of Wisdom, is a grander name, 
is a more high-sounding title, than peer of the realm, or- 

{)rince of the blood. According to the eternal rules of oe- 
estial precedency, in the immortal heraldry of Nature and 
of Heaven, Virtue takes place of all things. It is the no- 
bility of angels ! It is the majesty of Gpd ! — Fawcett. 

QuESTioNs.^What should be regarded with respect 1 Who naturally W- 
long to the same order of intelligences 1 What has been condemned to the 
dungeon of ignorance 1 Who might have added to the sum of human knowl- 
ed^l What has been choked by the cares of want 1 What has been 
chilled and frozen 1 By what 1 Who might have understood tiie stars m 
well as he understands the soil 1 What is the noblest part of man 1 What 
name is the grandest in the ear of wisdom 1 What takes place of all thing* 1 
Of what is it the nobility ? Of what the majesty 7 



Spelling Lesson XX. 

Ac cus tom ed (tk kds' timd), pre. of Accustom, to habituat^i 

'to make familiar. 
Alms (Imz), n. plu. that which is given to relieve the poor. 
An gel's (&ne' jllz), n. posses, case of Angel, a divine messenger, 

a celestial spirit, &c. sprinklt. 

Be strew ed ^bi stride'), pre. of Bestrew, to scatter over, be- 
Bla zed (bUza), pre. of Blaze, to publish^ make known ; to flame, 

hvan ; to be conspicuous : n. a flame, the light of a flame ; 

publication : light, [tiful, kind ; candid in judging others. 
Char i ta ble (tshlr' h Ht bl), a. liberal in giving alms ; bonti- 

7* 
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CSiar i ties (tsh&r' h Htz), n. plu. of Charity, alms^ liberality U 
ike poor ; tenderness, kindness, love ; candor. 

De ceiv ed (di sA^vd'), pre. of Deceive, to mislead or bring into 
error ; to delude, impose on. [enonsly. 

De voar ed (d^ vS&rd'), pre. of Devour, to consume ; to eat rav- 

Qir' mints, n. plu. of Garment, a cover for the body^ any article 
of dress or clothing ; dress, [less acute or sharp in sound. 

Ora ver igrk' v&r), a. more solemn, more serious ; less showy ; 

Guil ty (gfl' ti), a. wicked^ not innocent^ corrupt ; criminal 

Guise (gize), n. garb, mien, dress ; manner, hahit 

Hyp o crite (htp' h ^krtt), n. a dissembler in religion ; or, in mo- 
rality: a deceitful person. [thigh. 

Knees (nheze), n. plu. of Knee, the joint hetween ihe leg and 

lA mint' id, pre. of Lament, to weep, bewail, be sorry for ; to 
mourn, to grieve : n. expression of sorrow. 

Llrd' id, pre. of Lard, to mix vnth something ; to stuff with 
pork ; to fatten : n. the fat of sveine, melted and separated 
urom the flesh. [repose : n. a faLsehood. 

Li ed (Itde), pre, of Lie, to utter a falsehood ; to rest, lean, to 

Lists, 91. plu. and pres. t. of List, a roll, a catalogue ; a strip of 
cloth ; a horder : v. to choose, to desire ; to enlist ; to cover 
with list ' [possession. 

Liv er y (If v' 4r ^rh), n. a particular dress ; the act of giving 

Mlsk, n. a disguise ; a cover for the face : t). to cover with a 
mask ; to disguise. [lost father and mother. 

Or phan's (Sr' flnz), n. posses, case of Orphan, a child who has 
/ O ver done {^h v4r ddn'), per. par. of Overdo, to do more than 
enough or too much. 

Pen ny (pin' nh), n. a small coin, the twelfth of a shiUing. 

Phra se ol o gy (^fr4 zA 81' \h ^j4), n. style, mode of speech ; dic- 
tion. 

Pom pous ly (p6m' pds 44), ad. magnificently, splendidly. 

Pray ers (pri' 4rz), n. plu. of Prayer, a petition to heaven ; en- 
treaty; request. 

Hints, n. plu. and pres. t. of Rent, a break, a laceration ; a 
breach, a fissure ; schism ; annual payment of money foi 
land, houses, &c., held of another : v. to hire, hold, or lease 
lands, houses, &c. [peating the same thing ; a recital. 

Rep e ti tions (^rip h tish' dnz), n. plu. of Repetition, act of re- 

Rev e la tion (Viv h lA' shAn), n. discovery, act of disclosing ; 
communication of sacred truths. [or putrid. 

Rot ten ness {thV tn ^nis), n. unsouvidness ; state of being rotten 

Saints, (s^ts), n. plu. KXidi pres. t. of Saint, a person eminent fo^ 
jnety : v, to canonize, to number among the saints. 
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Sal u ta tions (\^ & ti' shdnz), 91. plu, of Salutation, a greeting; 

the act of saluting. [Testament, ttie Bible. 

Scrip ture (skrip' tsh&re), n, sacred -writing, the Old and New 
S4' est, second per, sin. of See, to behold; to look^, to perceive 
' by the eye ; to discern. [tant, weighty. 

Se ri ous (s^' rh ^ds), a. solemn, grave ; sober ; earnest ; impor- 
Ser mon (sir' mdn), n, a pious or religious discourse. 
Sir' pint, n. an animal that moves or creeps without legs ; a 

snake ; a constellation. 
Sigh ed (side), pre. of Sigh, to express sorrow by deep breathing ; 

to emit the breath audibly : n. a deep and audible breath- 

ing ; a violent emission of breath. 
Sin ners (s!n' ndrz), n. plu. of Sinner, one who violates or neg* 

lects the laws of God ; a transgressor. 
Si&nd' tng, par. of Sound, to make a noise ; to search for depth ; 

to examine : n. noise, any thing audible ; voice ; a narrow 

sea: a. whole, firm; unhurt; healthy; stout; undecayed. 
St&le, pre. of Steal, to take by theft ; to take without right or 

liberty ; to pass or withdraw privily. 
Trans act ed (triins ikt' id), pre. of Transact, to doj perform ; 

to manage ; to treat, negotiate. 
TrAmps, n. plu. and pres. t. of Trump, a trumpet ; a winning 

card : v. to blow, to sound ; to win with a trump. 
\J% li ness (&g' U ^nls), n. want of beauty^ deformity ; turpitude. 
Urn (&m), n. a kind of vessel or vase largest in the middle ; a 

kind of vase for water ; or, m which the ashes of burnt 

bodies were anciently put. 
Vil Ian ies (vll' Un iz), n. plu. of Villany, atrocious wickedness; 

extreme baseness or depravity. 



Reading Lessqn XX. 

The Hypocrite. 

1. Great day of revelation ! in the grave 
The hypocrite had left his mast; and stood 
In naked ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the evil one ; in virtue's guise 
Devoured the widow's house and orphan's bread 
In holy phrase transacted villanies 
That conmion sinners durst not meddle with. 
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At sacred feast he sat among the saints, 

And with his guilty hands touched holiest things. 

2. And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance, 
Or longer prayer^ wept o'er the dying man. 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob : in sermon style he bought, 
And sold, and lied ; and salutations made 

In Scripture terms : he prayed by quantity. 

And with his repetitions long ana loud. 

All knees were weary ; with one hand he put 

A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

3. On charitable lists, those trumps which told 
The public ear who had in secret done 

The poor a benefit, and half the alms 

They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding ; 

He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 

Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man ! 

A serpent with an angel's voice ! a grave 

With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived. 

4. His virtues being overdone, his face . 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and nis speech 
Larded too frequently, and out of time 
With serious phraseology, were rents 

That in his garments ope'd in spite of him, 
Through which the well accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart. — Pollok. 

Questions.— What does the hypocrite leave in the grave 1 What did he 
iteal 1 For what ? What did he devour 1 Where did he sit 1 Over whom 
did he weep 1 What did he jdan at the same time '? What did he do in ser- 
mon style 1 What did he do with the urn of poverty 1 Where did he blaze 
his name 1 Did he deceive many 1 What were overdone ? What too grave 1 
What opened in his garments in spite of him 1 What could the accustomed 
cjeseel 
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Spellino Lesson XXI. 

Ac tiv i ty (&k ttv' i ^U), n. the qualitif of being active ; nim- 
bleness. 

Ad van cing (4d vinf sing), part, a, coining or moving forward , 
proceeding: par. of Advance, to come or bring forward, 
proceed ; to promote ; to oiSer ; to raise : n. act of coming 
forward ; promotion ; progression, improvement ; payment 
beforehand. 

Al low a ble (il Hi' i ^bl), a. that may be allowed ; lawful 

Ap point ed (ap pifnV id), part. a. fixed or settled on ; chosen ; 
constituted ; established : par. of Appoint, to establish, fix 
on, determine ; to settle ; to constitute ; to name and com- 
mission, [upon ; to take rise ; to do the first act 

Bb gin ning (hi gfn' ning), par. of Begin, to commence, enter 

Calls (kilz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Call, claim, demand; ad- 
dress, summons : v. to name ; to summon, invite ; to de- 
mand, bawl out, speak aloud. 

Case (kise), n. state or condition ; a covering, a box, a sheath ; 
variation or inflection of words : v. to put in a case or cover. 

Cir cle (sir' kl), n. a series ending where it begins ; a curve line 
having all parts equally distant from the centre ; a round 
figure or body ; a company ; an orb ; a compass ; a circuit : 
V. to move round any thing ; to enclose, surround. 

Con temp ti ble (k6n tim' t4 ^bl), a. worthy of or deserving con* 
tempt or scorn ; mean, vile ; despicable. 

Crimes (krimez), n. plu. of Crime, a great fault, a sin; public 
ofience, a violation of law. 

Cul pa ble (kdP pi ^bl), a, blamable, criminal ; faulty ; guilty. 

Del uge (dip &je), n. an overflowing ; a general inundation, a 
flood • a sweeping calamity : v, to overflow, inundate ; to 
drown ; to overwhelm. [solve \ to Umit, adjust. 

De ter mine (di tir' min), v. to decide ; to (ix, settle ; to re- 

Cf fem i na cy (if fim' i ^n& s^), n. weakness, unmanly delicacy ; 
excessive softness. [excel another, rivalry. 

Em u la tion (^im h W shin), n. an ardent efibrt to equal or 

En dow ed (in dJld'), pre. of Endow, to furnish or enrich with 
any gift Or excellence ; or, with a portion. 

JSn ga ged (in g&jd'), pre. of Engage, to employ ; to embark in 

an aflair ; to win, to gain ; to enlist ; to encounter. 
E vils (i' viz), n. plu. of Evil, calamity, misfortune ; ill ; wick- 
edness, mischief, corruption: a^ bsA, not good; wicked, 
corrupt ; mischievous : ad. not well ; wjuriously. 
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Ex ert ing (igz irt' fng), par, of Exert, topulforth^ to use tnik 
an effort or strength ; to perform. 

Ex pec ta tions (^iks pik t4' shlnz), n. plu. of Expectation, the 
state or act of expecting or waiting for. 

Fa tal ly (fl' til ^U), ad. necessarily ; mortally, destructively. 

Flour ish ing f Mr' rtsh ^tng), part. a. prosperous^ thriving ; 
making a snow : par. of Flourish, to be in vigor ; to thrive, 
be prosperous ; to boast ; to adorn,* embellish ; to brandish : 
II. bravery ; ostentatious parade of words ; showy splendor ; 
fanciful strokes of the pen, &c. 

Foe (£&), 91. an enemy ^ an adversary ; an opponent. 

Th mint', V. to excite^ encourage ; to cherish with heat ; to bathe 
with warm lotions. 

Friv o lous (frtv' h 4ils), a. trifling^ light ; slight, unimportant 

Guilt (gilt), n. a crime ; an ojSence. 

I die ness (I' dl ^nls), n. indolence^ sloth ; laziness, sluggishnesa 

In ac tion (tn &k' shdn), n. idleness^ a ceasing from labor; state 
of rest. 

In cen tites (in sin' ttvz), n. plu. of Incentive, an incitement^ 
motive ; that which encourages, incites, &c. : a. encour- 
aging, inciting. 

In dude (In kl&de'), v. to comprise ; to comprehend ; to enclose. 

In con sis tent (^In kftn sis' tint), a. incompatible^ unsuitable ; 
incongruous ; absurd. [dispensed with or spared. 

In dis pen sa ble (^In dis pin' A ^bl), a. necessary ; not to be 

In do lent (tn' d6 uint), a. lazy, habitually idle ; careless, inat- 
tentive, [attention to business. 

In dus try (in' dds Hr^), n. assiduity, habitual diligence, steady 

Lan guish (ling' gwish), v. to grow feeble^ lose vigor ; to droop, 
pine away. 

Nox ious (nftk' shds), a. hurtful, destructive, harmful. 

Os ten ta tion (^5s ten Xk' sh&n), n. vain or outward show or op' 
pearance ; ambitious display. 

Per pet u al ly (pir pitsh' h ^41 14), ad. constantly, continually. 

Pos ses sing (pfiz zls' sfng), par. of Possess, to have, enjoy; to 
hold, occupy ; to have as an owner. 

Pours (pArez), pres. t. of Pour, to issue, emit, send forth ; to 
throw, let, or turn out a liquid. 

Pr4 hlb' It, V. to forbid, to hinder ; to interdict, debar. 

Pros pects (prSs' pikts), n. plu. of Prospect, ground or reason 
of hope or expectation ; a view of something distant ; ob- 
ject of view. [make or become rotten, to rot 

Pu tre fies (pi' tr4 ^f Ize), pres. t. of Putrefy, to corrupt ; to 

Quick en (kwlk' kn), v. to make alive, excite ; to hasten. 
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Rec om mend (^rtk Sm mind'), v. to praise or commend to an- 
other. 

Rel ax a tion (^rtl Iks i' shiin), n, a remission of slackening 0/ 
aiiention ; act of relaxing ; a weakening. 

Ru in (r6&' tn), n. loss of happiness ; entire destmction ; over- 
throw : V. to destroy entirely ; to demolish ; to spoil 

S4p8) pres. t and n. plu, of Sap, to undermine, destroy : n, the 
vital or natural juice of plants. 

Saun ter (sin' t&r), u to loiter, linger, wander about idly. 

S1&/A' fU, a. idle, indolent; lazy, sluggish. 

Spir it u al (sptr' tt Hshb il), a. relating to the spirit, mind, or saulj 
keaverdy i immaterial, intellectual ; ecclesiastical ; mcoipo- 
real, pure, not fleshly. [of being motionless or dulL 

Stag na tion (stig lA! shdn), n. stop or cessation of motion ; state 

Stran ger f stiine' j&r), n. one unknown ; a foreigner. 

Un a vail mg ('dn & vAle' tng), a. useless, vain ; inejSectual. 

Un der mines (^dn ddr mlnez'), pres. t. of Undermine, to sap, 
injure secretly or {vivately. [civeness to a profitable end. 

Use ful ness (y&se' f&l ^nls), n. benefit, profitableness ; condn- 

Ve hi cle {yh' hh ^kl), n. means of conveyance ; a carriage. 

Weak en {wh' kn), v. to enfeeble, make weak ; to debilitate. 

Wll' fflre, n. happiness, prosperity ; succesa 



Reading Lesson XXI. ^ 
Industry and Application. 

1. Diligence, industry, and proper application of time, 
are material duties of the young. To no purpose are they 
endowed with the best abilities, if they want activity foi 
exerting them. Unavailing in this case, will be every di- 
rection that can be given them, either for their temporal or 
spiritual welfere. 

2. In youth the habits of industry are most easily ac* 
quired ; in youth the incentives to it are strongest from 
ambition and from duty, from eftiulation and hope, from all 
the prospects which the beginning of life affords. If, dead 
to these calls, you already languish in slothfril inaction, 
what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current of 
advancing years ? Industry is not only the instrument of 
improyement, but the founaation of pleasure. 
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3. Nothing is so opposite to true enjoyment of life, as the 
relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. He, who is a 
atranger to industry, may possess, but he can not enjoy. 
It is labor only which gives the relish to pleasure. It 
is the appointed vehicle cm every good man. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of our possessing a sound mind in 
ft sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent -with both, that it 
is hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, 
or to health and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself its 
effects axe fatally powerful. 

4. Though it appecurs a slowly flowing stream, yet it 
undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only 
saps the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a 
deluge of crimes and evils. It is like water, which first 
putrefies by stagnation, and then sends up noiious Vapors, 
and fills the atmosphere with death* Fly, therefore, from 
idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt and ruin. 

6. And under idleness I include, not mere inaction 
only, but all that circle of trifling occupations in which too 
many saunter away their youth ; perpetually engaged in 
frivolous society or public amusements ; in the labors of 
dress, or the ostentation of their persons. Is this the foun- 
dation which you lay for future usefulness and esteem? 
By such accomplishments do you hope to recommend 
yourselves to the thinking part of the world, and to 
answer the expectations of your friends and your country? 

6. Amusements youth require; it would be vain, it 
would be cruel to prohibit tlaem. But though allowable 
las the relaxation, they are most culpable as the business of 
the young. For they then become the gulf of time, and 
the poison of the mind. They foment bad passions. 
They weaken the manly powers. They sink the native 
vigor of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 

Questions.-— What are material duties of the young 1 What will be un- 
livailing 1 When are habits of industry most easily acquired 1 What is the 
fofundation of pleasure 1 What is opposite to true enjoyment 1 What gives 
a relish to pleasure 1 What is hard to determine 1 What saps the foundation 
of every virtue 1 What is the certain parent of guilt and ruin ] How do 
many saunter away their youth 1 What are the expectations of your'fnends 
•nd your country 1 What do youth require 1 Should amusements be the 
kusinm of the young '? What do they then become 7 What do they pcMson 1 
What foment? What weaken? What sink 1 Isit not, therefox^, oTthant- 
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most importance that the amusements of the young should be well se l ected, 
lim&ed in extent, and appropriate in kind and manner 1 



Spelling Lesson XXII. 

A bode (& bAde ), n. a habitation^ a dwelling ; a stay : pre, of 
Abide, to dwell, remain, &>c. 

Ad dres sing (&d dris' sing), par. of Address, to speak to ; to 
■write or apply to ; to pray, to direct to : n. skill, dexterity ; 
a speech; application; direction of a letter; petition, 
prayer. [enter ; to allow ; to receive ; to grant 

Ad mit ted (4d mlt' t4d), pre. of Admit, to suffer or permit to 

Af fa bil i ty (^if fli bil' U Hi), n. civility^ easiness of manners ; 
readiness to converse, condescensioiL * 

Ag gra va tions (^ig gr& \i! shdnz), n. plu. of Aggravation, that 
which heightens guilt or wrong; the act of aggravating, a 
making worse. 

A gi ta tion (^4j h ti'.shdn), n. disturbance of mind^ perturbation; 
the state of being agitated or moved with violence ; dich 
Cussion. [of mind ; suffering, extreme pain of body. 

Ag o nies (ig' A ^nlz), n. plu. of Agony, violent pain or anguish 

Ap plause (ap pliwz'), n. praise^ commendation ; approbation 
loudly expressed. 

As sem bly (as sIm' bU), n. a company met or assembled to- 
gether ; a convention or council ; in some of the United 
States a branch i of the legislature. 

As ton ish ment (4s tfin' ish ^m4nt), n. amazement^ great sur- 
prise ; confusion of mind. 

A wa ken ed (i y/h! knd), part. a. roused from sleep : far. of 
Awaken, to rouse from sleep ; to cease to.sleep ; to excite, 
to put into new action. 

A wards (4 wlrdz'), n. plu. and pres. t. of Award, sentence^ de- 
termination ; judgment : v. to adjudge ; to decree. 

B4r, n. a place in a court where criminals stand ; a place for 
lawyers to plead, or a body of lawyers ; a bolt, a stop, ob 
struction ; bank of sand in a river,. &c. ; a cross-beam \ 
any thing laid across to hinder passage ; division in music ; 
an enclosed place in an inn or tavern : v. to fasten or shut 
out ; to hinder, obstruct ; to prevent. 

Bench (binsh), n. a judges seat^ a seat of justice ; the persont 
who sit as judges, the court ; a long seat. 

Boo ty (bU' ti), n. plunder^ pillage ; spoil, prey. 

8 
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Ca nal (k& nil'), n. a course of water made hy art ; a passage 
or pipe ; a duct or tube in the body of an animaL 

Con ceal ment (kAn w^V mint), ». secrecy^ act of hiding ; pri- 
vacy ; hiding place. [avowal, profession. 

Con fes sion (kftn fish' An), n. acknotoledgment, open declaration ; 

Con sid er a tion (k&ti ^std Ar iJ sh&n), n. regard^ notice^ impor- 
tance ; mature or serious thought ; prudence ; motive ; 
compensation. 

Coun ter feit ed (ki&n' tdr ^f It id), pre. of Counterfeit, tofei^ 
dissemble ; to copy, imitate ; to forge : n. a cheat ; an ifn- 
postor; a forgery: a. forged, fictitious; deceitful; not 
genuine, \crime : a. faulty ; gmlty of a crime, not innocent 

Crim i nal (krim' 4 ^n4l), n. a person accused cf or guilty of a 

Dis creet ly (dis kr44t' U), ad. cautiously, prudently ; wisely. 

Dis mount (dtz mS&nt'), v. io alight from a horse ; to throw or 
remove from a horse or a carriage. 

Dis or der (dtz 6r' ddr), n. confusion^ irre^iarity ; sickness, 
disease ; tumult: v, to make sick; to disturb, derange. 

Ev i dence (tv' k Mtnse), n. testimony, proof; witness ; that 
which shows or proves facts : v. to prove ; to show, evince. 

T^Tih with', ad. directly, immediately. [other ornaments, &c. 

Jew el ler (j&' il 44r), n. one who makes or deals in jewels and 

Jew els (j&' ilz)) n. plu. of Jewel^ an ornament worn by ladies^ 
any ornament of great tatue ; a precious stone, a gem. 

jMn' ing, par. of Join, to unite with, combine ; to add ; to 
couple ; to adhere ; to associate. 

Ju ry ( ju' rJ), n. a number of men sworn to examine a matter 
and to deliver or declare the truth on such evidence as 
sball be given or presented to them. 

Like wise (like' wlze), ad. also; in like manner; too. 

Ma ster (mi' stir), n. one who has servants, ^c. ; an owner, a 
proprietor ; a ruler ; a lord, a chief; a teacher : v. to con- 
quer, overcome ; to tame ; to rule. 

Ma ster's (mi' stdrz), n. posses, case of Master. 

Mean while (miin' hwlle), iid. in the intervening time. 

Mur der ing (mAr' ddr ^tng), par. of Murder, to kill a huMan 
being unlawfully and with premeditated or deliberate mal- 
ice ; to destroy : n. the act of unlawfully killing a person 
with malicious premeditation. 

Ob scu ri ty (6b sk&' r4 H4), n. privacy, unnoticed state ; dark- 
ness, want of light ; perplexity, [time, or means ; occasion. 

Op por tu ni ty (^8p p8r ti' nh Hi), n. fit or convenient place, 

Pen i tent (pih' i ^tint), a. contrite or sorrowing for sin, repent* 
ant : n. one who is contrite or scMrrowful for sin 
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Pis tol (pis' tAl), n. a small handgun ; the smallest of firearms : 

V. to shoot with a pistol. 
Port man teau (p6rt man' tA), n. a kind of bag, usually made of 

leather, for carrying clothes, &C. on joUmeys. 
P6st, 7L station^ office ; place ; a messenger ; a piece of timber : 

V. to travel with speed ; to place, to station ; to transcribe 

or carry to a leger. 
Priv y (priv' i), a. privately knowi7ig ; secret, private : n. a 

place of retirement. 
Pro ceed ed (prA AhdJ id)^fTe. of Proceed, to go on or forward ; 

to advance; to act; to issue; to arise. 
Rep a ta ble (irip' & H& bl), a. of good repute^ held in esteem ; 

not mean, honorable. 
Rl' fltng, par. of Rifle, to pillage^ to rob ; to plunder : n. a kind 

of gun having grooves or channels on the inside of its 

barrel. 
Seat (s4it), n. hench^ place of sitting ; a chair ; tribunal ; man- 
sion : V. to place or be placed on a seat ; to settle. 
Seiz ed (s&izd), pre.^oi Seize, to lay hold of take suddenly ; to 

catch, to grasp ; to take by force. 
Sen tence (sin' tinse), n. a judgrtitnt judicially pronounced, 

doom ; decision ; a period in T;(Titing ; a short paragraph 

or sapng : v. to condemn ; to pass judgment on, to doom. 
ShAt, pre. of Shoot, to discharge from a pistol ; or, from a bow, 

or gun; to emit; to sprout, germinate: n. a branch or 

sprout. 
Stores (stArez), n. plu. and pfes. t. of Store, stock, a supply ; 

plenty ; a shop ; a wanehouse : v. to furnish ; to lay up ; 

to hoard. 
Strl' king, part. a. impressive, forcible ; surprising ; afiecting : 

par. of Strike, to hit or lay on with a blow ; to afiect ; to 

surrender. 
Sds pinse', n. doubt, state of uncertainty ; stop, cessation ; in- 

decision. 
Threw {thM), pre. of Throw, to cast, to fling ; to toss : n. a 

cast ; an effort 
Un pun ish ed (An pdn' isht), a. not punished. 
Un u su al (dn yi' zhk ^41), a. not common ; rare, unfrequent. 
Ver diet (vir' dlkt), n. a determination or decision of a jury ; 

judgment. 
Watch ing (wfttsh' tng), par. of Watch, to observe ; to guard ; 

to be awake : n. a pocket-clock or time-piece ; a guard ; a 

period of the night 
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Reading Lesson XXII. 
7%c Force of Conscience. 

1. A JEWELLER, a man of reputation and considerable 
wealth, having occasion, in the w^y of his business, to 
travel at some distance from the place of his abode, took 
with him a servant, in order to take care of his portman- 
teau. . . 

2. He had with him some of his best jewels, and a large 
sum of money, to which his servant was likewise privy. 
The master having occasion to dismount on the roaa, the 
servant, watching his opportunity, took a pistol from his 
master's saddle, and shot him dead on the spot ^ then, 
rifling him of his jewels and money, and hanging a large 
stone to his neck, he threw him into the nearest canal. 

3. With this booty he made oflf to a distant part of the 
country, where he had«reason to believe that neither he nor 
his master was known. There he began to trade in a 
very low way at first, that his obscurity might screen him 
from observation, and in the course of several years, seemed 
to rise by the natural progress of business, into wealth and 
consideration ; so that this good fortune appeared at once 
the effect and reward of industry and virtue. 

4. Of these he counterfeited the appearance so well, that 
he grew into great credit, and married into a reputable 
family ; and, by laying out his sudden stores discreetly, 
as he saw occasion, and joining to all a universal affability, 
he was admitted to a share of the government of the town, 
and rose from one post to another, till at length he was 
chosen chief magistrate. 

5. In this office he maintained a fair character, and con- 
tinued to fill it with no small applause, till one day, as he 
sat on the bench with some of his fellow judges, a criminal 
was brought before him, who was accused of murdering 
his master. 

6. The evidence came out full, the jury brought in their 
verdict, that the prisoner was guilty, and the whole assem- 
bly waited for the sentence oi the president of the court 
wrth great suspense. Meanwhile, he appeared to be in 
unusual disorder and agitation of mind ; his color often 
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changed ; at length he arose from hii^ seat, and coming 
down from the bench, placed himself just by the unfortu- 
nate man at thci^bar, to the astonishment of all the people. 

7. " You see before you," said he, addressing himself to 
his fellow judges, " you see before you a striki^ig instance 
of the just awards of heaven, which this day, rfter thirty 
years concealment, presents to you a greater criminal than 
the man just now found guilty." Then he made a full 
confession of his guilt, and all its aggravations. " Nor can 
I feel," continued he, " any relief from the agonies of an 
awakened conscience, but by requiring that justice be 
forthwith done against me, in the most public and solemn 
manner." 

8. Amazement seized the whole assembly, and especial- 
ly the minds of his fellow judges. They proceeded, how- 
ever, upon his confession, to pass sentence upon him j and, 
he died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind, leaving 
to the world this all important truth, that " the wicked 

SHALL NOT GO UNPUNISHED." 

duESTiONS. — What had the jeweller occasion to do in his business 1 Whom 
did he take with him 1 For what? What had the jeweller with him 1 Whal 
had he occasion to do on the road 1 What did the servant then do 1 Where 
did he throw the dead body of his master 1 V/hat did he do with his booty 1 
What did he then do at first 1 How did he seem to rise into wealth and con- 
sideration 1 Into what did he grow 1 Into what family did he marry ? Was 
he affable ? To what was he admitted ? What was he at length chosen 1 
How did he maintain and fill the office of magistrate 1 Who was brought before 
him one day 1 Of what was he accused 1 What was the verdict of the iu- 
ly 1 For what did the whole* assembly wait 1 How 1 How did the judfge 
thai appeal 1 What did he at length do 1 What did he them say to the peo- 
)de 1 How long had the murder which he had committed been concealed 1 
What did he then require to be done 1 What did his fellow judj^res then do 1 
How did he die 1 What important truth did he leave to the world ? 



I Spelling Lesson XXIIT. 

Aid (Me), V. to help, assist; to succor, to support; to relieve : «. 
I- help, support; subsidy. [agreeably. 

A mu sed {i mfczd'), pre. of Amuse, to divert ; to entertain 
Ap pro pri ate (ip pro' pri ^4te), v, to set apart for one^s self; 
to assign or set apart for some certain purpose, use, of 
person ; to make peculiar : a,- peculiar ; fit, adapted to, 
atsigned. 

8* 
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As cer tain ing (^iir sir tine' !ng), par, of Ascertain, to 9U»ke 
certain ; to establish, fix. 

As sure (ish sh&re'), v. to make confident ; to give confidence ; 
to make secure ; to assert positively. 

A sy lum (& si' 1dm), n, a refuge ; a sanctuary. 

Beau^ ful ly (b&' t^ ^fSl U), o^. in a beautiful manner, finely. 

Block (bl6k), n. a heavy piece of toood ; or, of marble ; an ob- 
struction,; a pulley : v. to shut Up ; to obstruct 

Bon nets (bin' nits), n. flu, of 'BoxomIl^ a covering for the head; 
a small sail 

Build ing (bild' Ing), n. an edifice ; a fabric ; a house, d&c : 
par. of Build, to construct ; to raise a building or structure. 

Cal i CO (kiP h ^k6), n. cotton cloth printed. 

Com pre hend (^k6m pri hind'), v, to conceivt^ understand; to 
comprise, contain, include. ^ 

Con nect i cut (kSn n4t' h ^kdt), n, prop, the name of one of the 
United States ; the name of a river. 

Con struct ing (kftn str&kt' }ng), par, of Construct, to put t^ 
gether, to form ; to build ; to erect 

Con tact (kftn' t4kt), n. nearness^ close union; touch. 

Con trast (kdn' triLst), n. difference ; opposition in things or qual- 
ities of a similar kind. 

Coun ter panes ^kSAn' tiir "^pinez), n. plu, of Counterpane, a 
particular kind of coverlet for a bed. 

Crock er y (kr6k' dr ^ri), n. the coarse kinds of earthen ware. 

Deaf (d4f ), a. wanting the sense of hearing. 

Dis cor dant (dts kir' d&nt), a. inconsistent, disagreeing ; op- 
posite ; not harmonious. 

Dis cov er ed (dts klv' drd), pre, of Discover, to find out, detect ; 
to reveal ; to disclose, bnng to light [fence. 

Dis pleas ure (dts plizh' &re), n. uneasiness, slight anger; of- 

£1 der ly (iV ddr ^U), a. advanced in years ; somewhat old, no 
longer young. 

Em i nence (4 m' h ^ninse), n. summit, a rising ground ; lofti- 
ness, height ; exaltation, distinction ; a title. 

Em ploy ments (4m -pllh' mints), n. plu, of Employment, busi- 
ness, occupation ; ofiice. 

En tire ly (4n tire' U), ad. wholly, completely. [very much. 

Ex ceed ing ly (4k &hhd' ing ^\h), ad, to a very great degree, 

Ex cites (4k sites'), pres, t. of Excite, to stir up, to animate ; to 
rouse : to stimulate, encourage. 

Ex press (eks pris'), v. to indicate ; to utter, declare ; to repre- 
sent ; to designate ; to squeeze or press out : n, a special 
messenger or message: a, clear, plain ; mani&ft 
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oor (fl6re), n. bottom of^ a room or bnilding ; a pavement ; a 
platform ; a story in a building : v. to lay or cover with a 
floor. [dress : v. to dress ; to accoutre, equip. 

IV tt, n. custom ; inveterate use ; state of any thing ; garb, 

art ford (h&rt' lArd), n. prop, the name of a city ; and, of a 
town, county, &Or 

1 i tate (im' i Hite), v. to follow the manner^ action^ 6fC, of 
another ; to copy, try to resemble ; to counterfeit. 

1 i ta ting (1m' h ^ti ttng), par. of Imitate. 

. do lence (In' d6 ^I4nse), n. carelessness^ laziness; habitual 
idleness ; inattention. [produce, to cause. 

. duce (In d&se'), v. to persuade^ to influence^ prevail on ; to 

I mates (in' mites), n. plu. of Inmate, one who lives or lodges 
in the same house with another. 

il ia ( j&le' y&), n. prop, a girPs or woman's name. 

it ten (kit' tn), n. a young cat 

neel (n4M), v. to bend the knee, to rest on the knee. [dlea 

Ait ting (nlf ting), par. of Knit, to weave or unite with nee* 

ews pa per (n&ze' pi ^p^)} n. a printed paper to circidate or 
convey news. 

or tu red (ndr' tshird), pre. of Nurture, to bring up ; to edu- 
cate ; to nourish, to train : n. education ; food, diet 

b sti na cy (6b' sti ^nl si), n. stubbornness^ contumacy ; per- 
verseness. [hold, possess. 

e cu pi ed (8k' ki ^Ide), pre. of Occupy, to use, to employ ; to 

f fen der (6f f$n' dor), n. one who offends; a transgressor. 

f Q. ces (6r fts ^Iz), n. plu. of Office, an act conferred or per- 
formed ; business, duty ; public charge or employment ;' 
peculiar use : place of business. 

a tience (pi' shense), n. calm endurance ; a suflering or long 
expecting without complaint, discontent, or rage ; a bear- 
ing injuries or offences without anger or revenge ; perse- 
verance, [to discern ; to observe ; to know. 

er ceiv ing (pir sAiv' ing), par. of Perceive, tofeely discover ; 

la cing (pli' sing), par, of Place, to fix ; to locate, to set ; to 
establish : n. space, locality, situation ; residence ; rank. 

si tion (p6 ztsh' dn), n. situation, attitude ; state ; principle 
laid dow^i, proposition. [happen. 

08 si ble (pis' sh ^bl), a. that may be ; or, that may be done, or 

re sent ing (pri ziiit' Ing), par. of Present, to offer, give ,- to 
exhibit ; to introduce. 

or chase (pdr' tshls), n, act of buying ; any thing bought ; a 
mechanical power or force : v. to obtain, acquire, procure ; 
to buy for a price. 
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P&t' ting, par. of Put, to placcj to lay; to set; to propoie; to 
apply. [to refuse ; to diacaid 

Reject ed (ri jikt' id), pre. of Reject, to cast off^ throw ^sidt; 

Re liev ed {rh l^vd'), pre. of Relieve, to free, to ease^ to hdf ; 
to free from pain, care, want, &c. ; to suppoit, asast 

R4 nA' V&1, n. state of being removed ; amoving from a place; 
a distiiission. [over and over. 

Re peat ed ly (vh pik'td ^li), ad. frequently^ more than once; 

Sa ga ci ty (s^ gi&' si ^tl), n. aeuteness ; quicknera of sceBt; n 
quick and clear discernment h 

Show ing (sh6' ing), par. of Show, to exhibit to view ; to di- 
rect, teach ; to prove : n. exhibition ; appearance. }k 

-Sight less (site' 14s), a. wanting sight, blind. [oonditioiL u 

Sit u a ted (sttsh' h ^i tid), a. standing, placed; being in my j^ 

Sol ace (s6P lis), n. amusement^ alleviation ; comfort, pleasan : ||^ 
V, to amuse, to cheer, to comfort 

Strat a gem (strif k ^j4m), n. artifice^ device ; trick. 

Trl' ii, a. experiment, test ; temptation ; a legal examination. ^ 

Un ea si ness (dn 44' z4 ^nis), n. trouble^ disquiet ; care ; pe^ C 
plexity. [chief for the neck. 

Van dykes ^vln dikes'), n. plu. of Vandyke, a kind of handker- 

Vis it ed (viz' it ^4d), pre. of Visit, to go to tee ; to inspect: %, 
act of going to see another. [where dothes are kept ' 

Wird' r4be, n. wearing apparel in general ; a place or room 

Weav ing ^w44v' Ing), par. of Weave, to form By texture ; to 
form cloth by uniting threads. [to afibid. W 

Yield (y441d), v. to give up ; to resign ; to submit ; to produce ; | 



Reading Lesson XXIII. 
The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 

1. In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among other 
interesting institutions, is an asylum for the education of 
the deaf and dumb. The building is large and commodi- 
ous, and finely situated upon a commanduig eminence. \\ 

2. Among the inmates of the mansion there is one who 
particularly excites the attention of strangers. She is entire- 
ly deaf, dumb, and blind. Her name is Julia Bruce ; and, 
she is a native of the immediate neighborhood of the 
asyliun. 

3. She was the daughter of exceedingly poor parenti, 



I 
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•^ who had several younger children, to whom she was in 
': tile habit of showing such offices of kindness as her own 
\\ afflicted state admitted. 
^ I 4. When the weather became cold, she would occasion- 

5 ally kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to feel 
^ whether the other children of the family were provided 
^l with stockings or shoes, while she was without, and would 
^ express uneasiness at the contrast. 

I 5. Seated on her little block, weaving strips of thin 
» g| bark, with pieces of leather and thread, which her father 

! in his process of making shoes rejected, she amused herself 
M by constructing for her cat, bonnets and Vandykes, not 
t/f trtiolly discordant with the principles of taste. 
■J 6. Her mother sometimes left her with the care of the 
I young children. On one occasion, she discovered that 
/ one of her sisters had broken a piece of crockery, and imi- 
tating what she supposed would be the discipline of their 
mother, gave the offender a blow. 

7. But placing her hand upon the eyes of the little girl, 
and ascertaining that she wept, she immediately took her in 
hear arms, and with the most persevering tenderness soothed 
her into good humor and confidence. 

8. Her parents were at length relieved from the burden 
of her maintenance by some charitable persons, who paid 
the necessary expenses for her support with an elderly 
matron, who kept a school for small children. 

9. Here her sagacity was continually on the stretch to 
comprehend the nature of their employments, and, as far as 
possible, to imitate them. Observing that a great part of 
their time was occupied with books, she often held one be- 
fore her sightless eyes with long patience. 

Kfl 10. She would also spread a newspaper for her favorite 
cf ] kitten, and putting her finarer on its mouth, and perceivinff 
&• that it did not move like those of the scholars when read- 
ing, would shake the little animal, to express her displeas- 
rhf ure at its indolence and obstinacy. 

in 11. But her principal solace was in the employments of 
needlework and knitting, which she had learned to prac- 
tise at an early age. Counterpanes, beautifully made by 
her, of small pieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed oi^ 
to aid in the purchase of her wardroba. 
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12. It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, vAo' 
from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial of her sa- 
gacity, by giving her their watches, and employing her to 
restore them to the right owner. 

13. They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to taSe the watch that did not belong 
to him ; but, tliough she might at the same time hold two 
or three, neither stratagem nor persuasion would induce 
her to yield either of them, except to the person fix)m 
Mirhom she had received it. 

14. Though nurtured in extreme poverty, and after her 
removal from the parental roo^ in the continual habit of 
being in contact with articles of dress or food, which 
strongly tempted her desires, she has never been known 
to appropriate to herself without permission, the most 
trifling object. 

16. And, in presenting her any gift, it is necessary, 
before she will consent to accept it, to assure her repeat- 
edly, by a sign which she understands, that it is for her. 

Questions. — Where is the city of Hartford 1 What pauticularlj interoit- 
ing institution in that city 1 Where is it situated 1 Who, in that institatioii, 
excites attention 1 Were the parents of Julia Bruce poor 1 What was Julia 
in the habit of doinff 1 What did Julia often do when the weather was cold, 
while at home 1 What, when seated on her little block 1 What did her moih* 
er sometimes leave to her care 1 What did Julia discover on one occasioa 1 
What did she then do to her sister 1 When she ascertained that her sister 
wept, what did she do 1 By whom were her parent^ relieved from the burden 
of ner maintenance! What did she imitate 1 What did she spread before 
her favorite kitten 1 What would she then do 1 What was her prindptl 
solace 1 What did she make beautifully 1 What did gentlemen often do who 
irisited her 1 What was the result 1 Did she ever appropriate any thing to 
herself wrongly 1 What wts necessary to be done on presenting her any 
gifti 



Spelling Lesson XXIV. 

Ac cess (&k sis'), n. approach ; admission ; increase ; addition* 
Ac com plish ed (ik kJm' pltsht), pre. of Accomplish, to effect^ U 

complete; to execute, fulfil; to adorn: a. completed; elegant 
Ac cord ed (ik kSrd' Id), pre. of Accord, to agree to ; to suit 

with ; to unite ; to adjust ; to harmonize : ». a compact^ 

agreement; harmony. 
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Ad mis sion {id mtsh' dn), n. admittance, leave to enter ; act of 
admitting ; power of entering ; allowance. 

K part ments (I jdrt' mints), n. plu. of Apartment, a room ; a 
part of a house. [proper order or in the proper place. 

Ar ran ged (&r rinjd'), pre. of Arrange, to put or set in the 

Ar ti cle (Ir' t4 ^kl), n. a distinct thing ; term, stipulation, con- 
dition ; a single clause pr item : v. to stipulate, to covenant, 
to make terma 

B^ hfild' Ing, far. of Behold, to see ; to view. 

Bor der ing (bJr' ddr ^ing), par. of Border, to approach near to ; 
to make or adorn with a border ; to confine upon ; to reach, 
to touch : n. the outer part or edge of any thing ; a side ; 
a boundary. [ployed, active ; bustling ; dfficioua 

Bu at ed (biz' zid), pre. of Busy, to employ ; to engage : a. em- 

Cans ed (k&wzd), pre. of Cause, to make to exist ; to effect : 9k 
what produces or effects any thing ; a reason, motive ; suit 
in law. [celebration of the Lord's supper. 

Com mun ion (kSm m&ne' ydn), n. intercourse ; fellowship ; the 

Con for ma ble (kftn fSr' in4 ^bl), a. suitable, agreeable ; like, 
similar. \the view, manifest ; eminent 

Con spic u ous (kin spik' h ^Is), a. obvious to the sight, open to 

Con tent ment (k6n tent' mint), n. acquiescence, satisfaction ; 
gratification. 

Ccmlin u al (kSn tin' & ^&1), a. incessant, uninterrupted. 

Cor rect (kftr rSkt'), a. exacts accurate ; right ; free iiom error : 
V. to rectify ; to amend ; to punish, chastise. 

Des o la tion (^dls 6 \i,' shiin), n. gloominess ; destruction, act of 
laying waste, [makeiess ; to impair ; to degrade ; to grow les« 

Di min ish es (di mtn' tsh ^Iz), pres. t. of Diminish, to decrease^ 

Dis place (dis plAse'), v, to put out of place ; to remove. 

Draw ers (dr&w' drz), n. plu. a close, Hght under garment : n. 

plu. of Drawer, a kind of sliding box in a case ; one who 

draws a bill, &c. [abide ; to reside. 

Dwells (dw4lz), pres. t. of Dwell, to live, continue ; to inhabit, 

£ con o my (i kon' 6 ^ni4), n. frugality ; discreet, frugal, and 
judicious use of money ; regulation, system of thnfly man- 
agement. 

En ters (In' tdrz), pres. t. of Enter, to go or come into or in ; 
to penetrate ; to initiate ; to write down. 

Er ror (ir' rdr), n. a mistake, a blunder ; offence ; sin. 

Ex eel len ces (4k' s4l 14n siz), n. plu. of Excellence, good gual 
ities ; superior greatness ; high rank ; dignity ; purity. 

Ex dude itks kl&dc'), v. to sk^t out ; to except : to debar, pro- 
hibit 
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Ex plo ring (4ks pl&' ring), par, of Explore, to search into^ ex 
amine by trial ; to scrutinize. 

Frftsh' niss, n. sweetness^ newness ; coolness ; ruddiness ; state 
of being jresh. [profit, advantage ; interest 

Gain (gine), v. to obtain^ to get ; to win, attain ; to procure : n. 

Gath ers (g&th' 4rz), pres. t. and n. plu. of Gather, to picky to 
pluck ; to collect, bring together ; to assemble ; to conr 
tract, pucker ; to crop ; to form into pus : n. cloth drawn 
together. 

Gre ni al (ji' nh ^&1), a. enlivening^ contributing to production f 
that causes or contributes to propagation ; gay, cheerful 

Gltd' nSss, n. joy^ delight ; cheerralness ; exultation. 

Haz ard (h4z' iird), n. chance, risk; danger, peril; a game: v. 
to expose to chance ; to venture, to risk. 

In con ve ni en ces (^tn kon vh' nh "in siz), n. plu, of Inconveni- 
ence, that which gives trouble^ difficulty ; unfitness ; disadr 
vantage. 

In creas ed (in kr&ist'), part. a. made more, augmented ; grown : 
pre. of Increase, to make more or greater ; to grow. "^ 

In du ced (in d&st'), pre. of Induce, to influence, persuade ; to 
prevail on ; to produce, to cause. 

In flu en ces (in' fi& ^in slz), n. plu. and pres. t, of Influence, a di- 
recting or impulsive power ; a moral power ; power unseen : 
V to persuade ; to bias ; to act upon or move by moral, un- 
seen, or impulsive power. 

In hales (fii hAlez'), pres. t. of Inhale, to draw in with air ; or, 
into the luiigs ; to inspire. [skill ; notice. 

In tel li gence (in tSP U ^jlnse), n. understanding, information; 

L&ne, a. solitary ; single. 

Lux u ry (lAk' shi ^ri), n. any thing delightful to ike senses, a 
dahity ; voluptuousness ; addictedness to pleasure ; excess 
in eatins:, dress, &c. 

Mel o dy (mSl' 6 M^), n. sweetness or harmony of sounds. 

Mtnd' Ing, par. of Mend, to repair ; to improve, grow better. 

Min' til, a. intellectual ; pertaining to, or relating to the mind. 

Mis tikes', pres. t. and n. plu. of Mistake, to misconceive ; to 
err : n. an unintentional error ; blunder ; misconception. 

Mys te ri ous (mis ti' r4 ^4s), a. obscure, not easily understood ; 
full of mystery. 

Neat ness.(niit' nSs), n. cleanliness, niceness ; pureness. . 

Per se ve ranee (^p4r si vi' rinse), n. steadiness or constancy in 
persisting in or pursuing that which has been undertaJcen ; 
steadfastness or continuance in grace. 
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Plain ness (pline' nis), ?i. simplicilyf want of show ; flatness, 

levelness; clearness. 
Priv i le ges (prlv' 4 4{j Iz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Privilege, 
peculiar advantage ; immunity ; a right : v. to grant a 
privilege to ; to exempt, to free. 
Prompt (pr^mt), a. quicky ready ; acnte ; present ; told down : 

V. to incite, instigate ; to assist ; to dictate ; to remind. 
Re pair ing {xh pire' tng), par. of (lepair, to mend, refit ; to go 
to ; to restore to a good state after injury, to make amends : 
n. reparation, supply of loss ; restoration ; abode. 

Rl pi' nlng, par. of Repine, tofret^ to be discontented; to vex. 

R& prUf , n. a rebvJce ; blame to the face ; censure expressed. 

Re sort (ih z8rt'), v. to have recourse to ; to repair to : n. place 
frequented, or of meeting; an assembly; concourse of people. 

8mlle, n. a look of kindness or pleasure : v. to express kindness 
or pleasure by the coimtenance. 

Stair ca ses (stire' k& ^stz), n. plu* of Staircase, a place or apart- 
ment of a building tnat contains the stairs. 

Stip, n. removal of the foot^ a footstep ; gait, pace ; a degree ; 
advance : v. to move the feet, to walk. [zine. 

StAre' hSAse, n. a repository^ treasury ; a warehouse ; a maga- 

8ys te mat i cal ly (^sis t4 mix' h ^klLl U), ad. in form of a system, 
methodically. 

Table (ti' bl), n. an article of furniture having a fiat s^irfaee^ 
used for holding dishes^ writing on, S^c.^ a kind of board ; 
cmy level or flat surface ; an index ; a collection of mat- 
ters, a catalogue ; a synopsis : v. to set or note down ; to 
board. 

Tiins' pArt, n. rapture, ecstasy ; carriage ; conveyance, a car- 
rying ; a vessel of carriage ; a convict banished : v, to 
convey or carry ; to affect with passion or put into ecstasy ; 
to banish. 
Dn veil ed (iin vUd'), part. a. disclosed^ uncovered ; stripped of 
a veil : pre. of Unveil, to uncover, strip of a veil ; to dis- 
close, to show. 



Reading Lesson XXIV. 

The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl, conclu4ed. 

1. Continuing to become an object of increased atten- 
tion, and her remote situation not being convenient for Hbfi 
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access of strangers, application was made for her admission 
into the asylum, ana permission was accorded by the di- 
lectors in the sinnmer of 1825. 

2. As soon as she was admitted, she busied herself in K 
quietly exploring the size of the apartments, and height '"^ 
of the staircases ; and now she never makes a false step 
upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong door, or mistakes 
her seat at table. 

3. Amtong her various excellences, neatness and love 
of order are conspicuous. Her simple wardrobe is syste- 
matically arranged, and it is impossible to displace a single 
article in her drawers, without her perceiving and resto- 
ring it. 

4. If any part of her dress requires mending, she is 
prompt and skilful in repairing it, and her perseverance in 
this branch of economy greatly diminishes the expense of ar 
her clothing. v.. 

5. Julia Bruce leads a life of perfect contentment, and ij 
is, in this respect, both an example and reproof .to those I ^ 
who, for trifling inconveniences, indulge in repining, f, 
though surrounded by all the gifts of nature and of for- I 
tune. ■ 

6. The genial influences of spring wake her lone heart 
to gladness, and she gathers the first flowers, and even 
the young blades of grass, and inhales their freshness with 
a delight bordering on transport. 

7. iShould any of you, my young friends, visit, at any 
future time, the asylum at Hartford, and be induced to 
inquire for the deaf, dumb, and blind girl,. you would prob- . 
ably find her seated with her knitting, or needlework, in 
a dress, neat, and in its plainness conformable to the humil- 
ity of her circumstances. ' joe 

8. Many strangers have waited for a long time to see 'jf 
her thread her needle, which is quite a mysterious process, ^ ^ 
and never accomplished without the aid of the tongue. 

9. It will be diflicult for you, my dear children, to gain 
a correct idea of a person perfectly blind, deaf, and dumb, 
even after repeatedly beholding her. 

10. Cover your eyes for a short time, and you shut out 
this world of beauty. Close your ears, and you exdiide 
this world of soimd. 
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11. Refrain from speaking, and you cease to hold com* 
iiinion with the world of mtelligence. Yet, were it in 
our power to continue thus for hours, even for days, you 
dll have within your minds a treasury of knowledge to 
iiich she can never resort. 

12. You can not picture to yourselves, the utter desola- 
on of one, whose limited acquirements are made at the 
cpense of such toil, and with the hazard of such contin- 
al error. 

13. Never, therefore, forget to be grateful for the talents 
nth which you are endowed, For every new idea which 
ou add to the mental storehouse, praise Him, who gives 
ou, with unveiled senses, to taste the luxury of knowledge. 

14. When the smile of your parents and companions 
lakes your heart glad, or when you look at the bright 
owers and fair skies of simuner, think with compassion 
f her, who must never see the face of her fellow-creatures, 
r the beauty of earth and sky. 

16. When you hear the melody of music, or the kind 
oice of your teachers, strive to value and improve your 
rivileges ; and, while you pour forth all the emotions of 
our souls in the varieties oi language, forget not a prayer 
f pity for her, who dwells in perpetual silence ; a prayer 
r gratitude to Him who has caused you to differ from her. 

QuKSTiONs. — For what was application made on behalf of Julia Bruce 1 
liy 1 In what year 1 What diu she busy herself about as soon as she was 
lontted into the asylum ? What was the result 1 What are conspicuovui 
itii her 1 What is said of her systematic arrangement 1 In what is sbB 
on^ and skilful 1 In what, and to whom does she furnish both an exam- 
B and reproofl What does she gather'} What inhale? How could she 
found at the asylum 1 What have many strangers waited to see her do 1 
liat will it be difficult for you to do 1 Why ? What can you not picture to 
orselveB 1 For what should you never forget to be grateful 1 Whom should 
o praise 1 For what 1 When and why should you think with compassion 
Julia Bruce ? What should you strive to do 1 When 1 When ana whom 
oold you not forget 1 To whom and for what should you express giiti- 



Sfellino Lesson XXV. 

d mi ra ble (Id' mh ^li bl), a. ia be admired ; wonderful. 
D des (in' d4z), n. frop. the name of a vast chain of moun- 
tains in South America. 
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At ti tude (4t' th ^t&de), n. posture, position ; a fixed state ; a 
gesture. 

Backs (biks), n. pin. and pres. t. of Back) the rear^ upper, or 
hinder part ; the rear ; the thick, strong part : v. to mount; 
to second, to support ; to maintain : ad. behind, backward ; 
to the place lefl ; again. 

Beast (b^4st), n. an irrational animal. 

B4 sit', V, to perplex^ harass ; to besiege, to hem in ; to waylay. 

Bridg es (bridj' Iz), n. plu. and prss. t. of Bridge, a building 
raised over a chasm or crevice^ or, over water for the conve- 
nience of passage^ or to pass over on ; part of the nose ; 
that which supports the strings of a violin, &c. : v. to raise 
or form a bridge over. 

Car ri er (kir' xh ^dr), n. one who carries ; a messenger, a porter. 

Chasms (kizmz), n. plu. of Chasm, a cleft, gap, opening ; a 
vacuity. 

Check ing (tshik' king), par. of Check, to curb, restrain ; to hin-» 
der, repress ; to interfere ; to reprove c n. curb, restraint ^ 
hinderance ; stop; a reproof; an order for money; akin^3 
of linen. [an edifice ; meaning ; explanations. 

Con struc tion (kfin str4k' shdn), n. structure, form of building' ^ 

Cor dil ler as (kor diP iJr ^4s), n. prop, the same as Andes. 

Crev i ces (kiiv' !s ^iz), n, plu. of Crevice, a cleft, a fissure ; « 
crack. [hazard, peril 

Dan gers (dine' jdrz), n. plu. of Danger, risk, exposure to evil ; 

Dash ed (disht), pre. of Dash, to strike against ; to break ; to 
obliterate ; to blot ; to mingle ; to confound ; to fly ofi*: n* 
a hne ; a stroke, a blow. [soil 

D4p/A, n. an abyss ; deepness ; obscurity ; the middle of a sea- 

D4s' A ^\kie, a. uninhabited, solitary ; laid waste : v. to lay 
waste^ to ravage : tct deprive of inhabitants. 

De struc tion (di struk' sh&n), n. ruin, death; havock; waste, 
overthrow ; massacre ; eternal death. 

En sue (4n s&'), v. to follow ; to succeed. [weight 

E qui lib ri um {^h kwi lib' rh ^um), n. equipoise, equality of 

Eu ro pe an (^yi xh pi' 4n), n. prop, a native of Europe : a. be- 
longing to Europe. 

Fear less (fi4r' Us), a. free from fear, intrepid, undaunted. 

Flanks (fl&ngks), n. plu. and pres. t. of Flank, the side ; part 
of the side of an animal or of an army ; part of a bastion : 
V. to attack or turn the flank, to secure. 

F8r' wArd, ad. onward, in front; towards; progressively: «. 
ardent ; earnest ; ready ; confident ; bold ; ]Hx>mpt ; ante- 
rior; early ripe r. to hasten, to Hdvatice. 
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Frail (firile), a. weak ; infirm ; liable to error : n. a basket. 

Fright ful (frlte' f il), a. exciting or fall of terror ; dreadiiil, 
terrible. [be measured 

Im meas a ra ble (im mizh' & ^A bl), a. immense ; that can not 

Im pas sa ble (!m p4s' A ^bl), a. that can not be passed, [escaped. 

In ev i ta ble (in Iv' h ^ta bl), a», that can not he avoided or 

In ev i ta bly {^n 4v' h Hi bU), ad. unavoidably, certainly. 

In stinct (f n' stingkt), n. natural disposition or faculty by which 
animals are directed to do what is necessary for their pres- 
ervation without instruction or experience. 
Men's (minz), n. flu. posses, case of Men. 
Me te or (m^^ t4 ^dr), n. a luminous and transitory body floating 
or passing in the air or atmosphere. 

Mide, n. manner^ method ; form ; fashion. 

MUe, ». an animal of a mongrel kind. 

Mules (mMez), n. plu. of Mule. 

Na tives (n4' ttvz), n. plu. of Native, one born in a place : «. 
produced by nature ; natural ; conferred by birth. 

Os eil la tion (^6s sil \k' shdn), n. a moving or swinging as a 
pendulum, vibration. 

l^as sa ges (pas' slj Az), n. plu. of Passage, road, way ; jour- 
ney ; act of passing ; entrance ; part of a book or writing. 

&en du lous (pin' j& ^Ids), a. hanging, swinging. 

t^er ish es (per' ish ^Iz), pres. t of Perish, to go to ruin ; to die, 
to come to nothing. 

I^os ture (p6s' tsh&re), n. situation^ attitude ; place, state. 

Pre ci pi ces (pr8s' si ^pls iz), n. plu. of Precipice, a steep de- 
scent, a headlong steep. 

Pre cip i ta ted (pr4 sip' h ^ti ti.d), pre. of Precipitate, to throw 
headlong ; to throw or cast to the bottom; to hurry or 
hasten rashly. 

Re pair (xh pAre'), n. reparation, supply of loss ; restoration ; 
abode : v. to mend, refit ; to go to ; to restore to a good 
state after injury, to make amends. [thing necessary. 

Re qui site (rik' w4 ^zit), a^ necessary ; needful, required : n. a 

Ri der (rl' ddr), n. one who rides ; a clause added to a bill 

Ri der's (rl' ddrz), n. posses, case of Rider. 

Rug ged (rdg' g^d), a. rough, uneven; harsh, rude ; boisterous. 

Rug ged ness (rdg' gid ^n4s), n. roughness, itate of being rug* 
ged; asperity; rudeness. [things. 

Se ri es (s4' xh ^hz\ n. a course or connected order ; succession of 

Bhud der ing (shad' ddr ^ing), part. a. quaking or trembling 
with fear : par. of Shudder, to quake with fear ; to quiver, 
to shiver ; to tremble. 

9* 
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Snows (snize), n. pltL and pres. t. of Snow, tocUer or vmpct 
frozen in flakes : v. to fall in flakes. 

Sttp' ping, par. of Stop, to stand still ; to check motion ; to put 
an end to: n. cessation of motion ; pause ; a point in wri- 
ting. 

Sub sis tence (sdb sis' ttnse), ». means of support ; real being. 

Sur vey (s&r' v4), n. an attentive look or view ; prospect ; plan; 
measurement 

Swtfl, a. quick, rapid, speedy ; nimble ; ready. 

Thrown (thrbne)^ per. par. of Throw, to cast, to extend; to 
fling ; to toss : n. a cast ; an eflbrt 

Trav el ler (trtv' tl ^I4r), n. one who travels or journeys. 

Trav er sed (trtv' Irst), pre. of Traverse, to cross in travelling ; 
to wander over ; to survey, exaxnine ; to oppose : a. lying 
across or athwart : n. any thing laid or biult across ; that 
which crosses or thwarts ; a denial. [itably. 

Un a void a blv (^dn i vild' i ^bU), ad. not to be avoided, iner- 

Un daunt ed (un d&nt' id), a. not daunted, fearless. 

Un fre quent ed (^dn fr4 kwint' id), a. rarely or not often visited. 

Vis its (viz' Its), pres. t. and n. plu. of Visit, to go to see ; to in- 
spect : n. act of going to see another. 

Want ing (wfinf \iig),par. of Want, to be deficient, to lack; Xm 
be destitute, to need ,* to wish, to desire : n. need, defi^ 
ciency. 



Reading Lesson XXV; 

Travellitig over the Andesi 

1. Among the rugged and unfrequefited paths of tte 
Cordilleras, various dangers and fatigues beset the traveller. 
The ruggedness of the roads can hardly be described. In 
many {daces the ground is so narrow, that the mules have 
scarcely room to set their feet, and in others it is a con- 
tinued series of precipices. 

2. These paths are full of holes from' two to three feet 
deep, in which the mules set their feet, and draw their 
bodies and the rider's legs along the ground. These holes 
serve as steps, without which the precipices would, in a 
great measure, be impassable ; but, should the creature 
happen to set his foot between two of these holes, or not 
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1^0 it right, the rider falls ; and, if on the side of die pre- 
cipice, he .inevitably perishes. 

3, This danger is even greater in descendinp precipic«a 
where those holes are wanting j but, the instinct of the 
mules, that are accustomed to pass them, is admirable. 
They are sensible of the caution requisite in the descent 

4. On coming to the top of an eminence they stop, and 
having placed their fore feet close toeether, as in a posture 
of stopping themselves, they also putmeir hind feettc^ether, 
but a little forward, as if going to He down. 

6. In this attitude, having, as it were, taken a surveyof 
the road, they slide down with the swiftness of a meteor. 
■4U the rider has to do, is to keep himself fast in the sad- 
<He, without checking his beast ; for, the least motion is suf- 
ficient to destroy the equilibrium of the mule, in which 
ccu^ they must both unavoidably be {wecipitated to de- 
struction 




6. In many parts of these passes of the Andes, the mods 
<rf travelling is upon men's bocks. The traveller sits in a 
^lur, tied \a the back of the carrier. The number of men 
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who undertake the employment of beasts of burden, is 
considerable. The roads, over which they travel, lie 
through desolate forests, which can not be traversed in less 
than ten or twelve days, and where there is not a hut to be 
seen, or any subsistence to be procured. 

7. Pendulous bridges are thrown over the frightful crev- 
ices of immeasurable depth, which are found in the flanks 
of the Andes. Over these frail and tremulous passa^, 
the fearless natives carry the traveller in a chair attacned 
to their backs, and, bending forward the body, they move 
with a swift and equal step ; but, when they reach the 
centre, the oscillation of the bridge is so great, that, were 
:hey to stop, inevitable destruction must ensue : the native 
and his burden would be dashed to the bottom of a preci- 
pice, to whose profound depth the eye can scarcely reach. 

8. These bridges are, from the nature of their construc- 
tion, frequently out of repair ; presenting to the shudder- 
ing European, who visits these countries, frightful chasms^ 
over which the Indians step with imdaunt^ confidence- 
In the winter, travellers are in dtoger of being frozen t(^ 
death, in endeavoring to pass these mountains before th^ 
winter snows are melted, and many lose their lives in ths 
attempt. — Worcester's Sk, 

QuKiTiONs. — ^Wheie do variooB dangers and fiitigaes beset the trayeller *? 
What is the condition of the roads over the Andes 1 In what way aie these 
mountains generally crossed 1 Of what are the paths fulll What do the 
mules draw along the ground 1 For what do these holes serve 1 Where 
may the rider fklll Of what are the mules sensible 1 On comins to the top 
of an eminence far what do the mules stop 1 What do they then do % What 
has the rider to do 1 In what other way do they sometimes cross the Andm'i 
Where do these roads lie 1 Where are pendulous bridges found 7 How are 
travellers carried over these bridges 1 What do these nidges present to the 
shudderiof Soropean 1 When are the travelers in danger or being ftoBen 
todeathi 



Spelling Lesson XXVL 

Breath ings (brWth' ingz), n. plu. of Breathing/ aspiration ; se- 
cret prayer ; vent ; respiration. 

B4d' dtng, par. of Bud, to he in bloom ; to put forth shoots 
or buds ; to inoculate : n. the first shoot of a plant, dLc, a 
germa. 
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Can o py (k4n' A ^p4), n, a covering over the head ; or, over 8 

bed or a throne : v. to cover with a canopy. 
Dal ly ing (diP U 'ing), par. of Dally, to fondle^ to sport ; t4 

trifle, to frolick ; to delay. 
Dar ken ing (dlr' kn ^tng), part. a. rendering dark or obscure 

par. of Darken, to make or grow dark or obscure. 
Fair er (fire' dr), a. more handsome ; more honest ; clearer, 

whiter^ purer ; gentler, milder. 
Floats (flutes), pres. t. and n. plu. of Float, to move or swim on 

the surface ; to deluge : n. a body swimming on the water ; 

act of flowing. 
Floods (flAdz)) n. plu. and pres. t. of Flood, a deluge^ an ixien* 

daiion; flow; flux: v. to deluge, inundate ; to overwhelm. 
Fill'-brim ^mtng, a. being full to the brim. 
Glide, V. to flow gently and silently. 
Goal (g^le), 71. the end aimed at ; a starting post ; the end or 

final purpose. 
Gdsh, 71. a copious or large emission of a liquid, or, as a liquid : 

V. to flow or rush out with violence. 
New er (ni' 4r), a. fresher^ less old ; more recent. [clearer. 

Se re ner (si xh' n&r), a. calmer ^^ more placid^ less disturbed ; 
Shad ow (shid' /di), n. type, a shade ; a faint representation ; 

obscurity ; a shelter : v. to represent fHintly, to shade ; to 

cloud, darken. 
Slum bers (sldm' burz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Slumber, repose ; 

not deep or sound sleep, slight sleep; sleep t v. to sleep 

lightlv, to doze ; to repose. 
Throne (/Ar&ne),^7t. a royal seat; seat of a bishop: v. to en- 
throne ; to exalt. 
Tres ses (tres' siz), n. plu. a ringlety a lock ; curls of hair. 
Un felt (An f Sit'), a. not felt, not perceived. 
WA' vinpr, part. a. playing loosely^ undulating : par. of Wave, 

to play loosely ; to float ; to undulate ; to be moved : n. 

an undulating or moving swell or inequality of water; a 

billow. 
Weaves (wSJvz), pres. t of Weave, to form by texture ; to form 

cloth by uniting threads. 
Whis per ing (hwis' pdr ^ing), part. a. speaking with a low 

voice : par. of Whisper, to speak with a low voicei : n. a 

low, soft voice ; cautious speech. 
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Reading Lesson XXyi 

May. 

1. 1 FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with tlieir welcome breathings fill the 8ail| 
Tell of serener hours ; 
Of hours that gflide unfelt away, 
Beneath the sl^ of May. 

2. The spirit of Ih^ gehtle, south wind calls 

YxoTCL h.is blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumberS) and awake. 

3. The waving verdure rolls along the plain^ 

And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 

A canopy of leaves ; 
And, from its darkening shadow, floats 
A gush of tremblihg notes. 

4. Fairer and brighter spreads th6 teign of May ; 

The tresses of the woods, 
With the light dallying of the west wind play, 

And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. — J. G. Percival. 

QiTESTiONS. — What fan the flowers 1 With what do they fill the sail 7 
Where 1 What calls from his blue throne of air 1 What is buddinr where 
his whispering voice falls ? What rolls along the plain 1 What does the 
wide forest weave 1 For what ? What floats from its shadow 1 With whst 
do the tresses of the wood play 1 What hail the returning sun 1 



Spelling Lesson XXVII. 

At sail ment (is s41e' mint), n. attack, act of assailing. 
Blight ed rbli' tid), pre, of Blight, to blast ; to affect with 
Uight, ninder fertility \ to frustrate. 
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Breathes (br^ithz), pres. t of Breathe, to utter privately ; to 
draw in and throw out the air hy the lungs^ to take breath, 
respire ; to live ; to rest. 

Bu ries (bir' rtz), pres. t, of Bury, to hide^ cohctal ; to put into 
a grave j. to inter the dead 

Clasp (klisp), V. to enclose and press ; to embrace ; to hold fast : 
n. a kind of hook ,* an embrace. 

Colds (k&ldz), n. plu. of Cold, a disease ; chilliness, privation of 
heat : a. not hot, not warm ; reserved. 

Con sump tion (k&n silm' shdn), n. a wasting disease ; the act 
of consuming or wasting, waste. 

Core (k6re), n. the inner part of any thing ; the heart [knees. 

Cow er (kii' dr), v. to sink ; to crouch, sink by bending the 

Cur rents (kAr' rints), n. plu. of Current, successive course; 
course; a running stream: a. that is now passing ; circu- 
lating ; common ; popular, fashionable. 

Deaths (dl^^s), 7i. plu. of Death, the extinction of life ; mortality. 

De bil i ty (d4 biP U ^ti), n. weakness, feebleness ; languor. 

De cay (d4 ki'), n. a gradual failing, decline; declension : v 
to lose excellence^ to decUne ; to fail ; to wither. 

De clen sions (d4 klin' shdnz), n. plu. of Declension, act of ie- 
cliningy decay ; decHnation, descent ; degeneracy ; inflec- 
tion or variation of nouns, &c. 

Dim, a. seeing imperfectly, not clearly ; not having a quick 
sight ; obscure : t?. to cloud, darken ; to obscure. 

Dis ap pear ing ^dts &p pi4r' Ing), par. of Disappear, to vanish 
from the signt, to be lost to view. 

Ehreams (dr44mz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Dream, thoughts in 
sleep ; idle fancy : v. to think in sleep ; to think idly. 

Drinks (dringks), pres. L and n. plu. of Drink, to absorb ; to 
swallow liquor : ^.-any liquid to be swallowed. 

£x er ci ses (Iks' Ir ^st ziz), n. plu. and pres, t. of Exercise, eX' 
ertion, effort, or labor of the body for amusement or health ; 
practice; performance^ task ; use: v. to employ; to prac- 
tise, to use ; to train. 

Ex ha led (Igz hJdd'), pre. of Exhale, to droAO or send out va- 
pors or fumes, or. as vapors, 6lc. ; to emit. 

Ex ter nal (iks ttr' nftl), a. outward, exterior ; visible, apparent 

Fide, V. to wither, to decay gradually ; to lose color ; to lan- 
guish, [to be deficient ; to deca) ; to become insolvent. 

Fail ed (fild), pre. of Fail, to cease, to decline ; to miss, omit ; 

Fo li age (fi' li ^Aje), n. leaves of trees ; tufi^ or cluster of leavea 

For tu nate (f&r' tshti ^nite), a. successful ; kxcky ; j^rotpennuk 

Qlad den (g&d' dn), v. to make glad, to chee.^i exlulmrat% 
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In dis po si tion (In ^dts p& ztsh' dn), n. disorder of health ; ill 

state, slight disease ; disinclination. 
Lan guor (line;' gwdr), n, afaintness^ weakness; lassitude. 
Love li ness (lav' U^nts), n. that which excites love, amiablenesflb 
Lux u ri ant (Idg z&' ih ^ini), a. exuberant in growth ; very 

ahundant 
Mel an chol y (mil' in ^k&l U), n. a gloomy state or temper of 

mind, dejection, sadness i a. gloomy, dejected in spirits; 

dismal. 
Muse (m&ze), v. to ponder, to study in silence ; to think on, to 

meditate : n, deep thought, close attention ,* the power of 

poetry. [respects. 

0th er wise (dth' dr ^wlze), ad, in a differenJt manner ; in other 
Pan^s (p&ngz), n. plu. of Pang, extreme pain, anguish /torture. 
Per ish ed (pSr' tsht), pre. of Perish, to come to nothing ; to die ; 

to go to ruin. 
Poi son ed (ydh' *znd), pre, of Poison, to corrupt er taint ; to in- 

ibct with poison : n. that which injures or destroys life ; 

venom; contagion. 
Pre vi ous ly (pr4' xh ^ds U), ad. antecedentlyj beforehand. 
Prey ing (pr4' tng), par, of Prey, to waste, to corrode ; to feed 

by violence ; to plunder : n, something to be devoured ; 

plunder, spoU ; booty. 
Pdlse, n. the motion or heating of arteries ; peas, dLc. 
Ra di ance {rk' d4 ^Inse), n, sparkling lustre $ vivid brightness 

shooting in rays. 
Reach ed (riksht), pre. of Reach, to arrive at; to extend, 

stretch out : n. extent ; power of attaining to ; contrivance ; 

effort; limit. 
R4 frjsh' mint, n. relief after fatigue, pain, or want ; rest; food. 
Sap ped (s4pt), pre. of Sap, to undermine ; to destroy : n, the 

vital or natural juice of plants. 
Self-neg lect (^s81f-nlg I4kt'), n. neglect of one's self 
Shid' ding, par. of Shed, to cast off; to spill ; to scatter : n. a 

slight building or covering. 
Shy (shl), a. reserved, coy ; cautious, keeping at a distance. 
Sinks (slngks), pres. t. and n. plu. of Sink, to decline, to go dovm ; 

to faff; to settle ; to subside ; to degrade : n. a drain ; a 

kind of basin ; place of filth. 
Slight (sllte), a. small, trifling ; thin, superficial ; weak, feebly ; 

worthless : n. contempt, neglect ; artifice, dexterous trick : 
^ V. 'to disregard, to neglect [stroy, to kill. 

Smit ten (smff tn), per. par. of Smite, to strike, to blasi; to de 
Spoiler (ipjft' dr), n. one who spoils. 
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Symp torn (sim' tdm), n. a sign, an indication ; a token ; that 

afiection which accompanies a disease. [nation. 

Thun der holt (<A4n' ddr ^Wlt), n. a shaft of lightning; fukni- 
Un time ly (4n time' 14), a, premature^ happening before the 

natural time ; unseasonable. [human race. 

Wo men (wim' min^, tl plu. of Woman, an adult female of the 
Won der ing (wdn' ddr ^Ing), par. of Wonder, to be astonished ; 

to be surprised : n. astonishment or surprise. 
Woimd ed (w88nd' 4d), part. a. hurt^ injured : pre. of Woundj 

to hurt by violence ; to bruise : n. a hurt, an injury. 



Reading Lesson XXVII. 

The Brokerirhearted Woman* 

1. How many briffht eyes grow diiU j how many soft 
cheeks grow pale ; how many lovely forms fade away 
into tiie tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted 
their loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wing^s to its 
side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on it3 
vitals, so it is the nature of woman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. 

2. The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent. 
Even when fortunate she scarcely breathes it to herself; 
but, when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins 
of her peace. With her the desire of the heart has 
&iled. 

3. The great charm of existence is at an end. She neg- 
lects all the cheerful exercises that gladden the sjiirits, 
quicken the pulse, and send the tide of life in healthful 
currents through the veins. Her rest is broken; the 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy 
dreams ; " dry sorrow drinks her blood," until her enfee- 
bled frame sinks under the least external assailment. 

4» Look for her after a little while, and you find friend- 
ship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but lately glowed wi3i all the radiance of 
health and beauty, should now be brought down to 
"darkness and the worm." You will be told of some 
wintry chill, some slight indisposition, that laid her low ; 

but, no one knows the mental malady that previously 

10 
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sapped h^ strength, and made her so easy a prey to tiie 
spoiler. 

5. She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of 
the grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but 
with the worm preying at its core. We find it s\iddenly 
withering, when* it should be most fresh and luximant 
We see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shedd^lg 
leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it fells 
even in the stillness of the forest ; and, as we mtise ovfer 
the beautiful iruin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast 
or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

6. I have seen many instances of women ruimine to 
waste and self-neglect, and disappearing gradually &om 
the earth, almost as if they had bi^n exhaled to heaven; 
and have repeatedly fancied that I could trace their deaths 
through the various declensions of consumption, colds, de- 
bQity, languor, melancholy, until I reached the first 
symptdm b? disappointed love. — ^W. Irving. 

Questions. — ^What grow dim 1 What grow pale 1 What ftde away into 
the tomb 1 What is it the nature of woman to do as the dove clasps its winss 
to its side 1 What is always shy and silent 1 What does a delicate fem& 
neglect when unfortunate 1 What then sinks 1 After a little while over 
what do you find friendship weeping 1 What will you then be told 1 What 
does no one know 'i What is she luie 1 What do we strive in vain to recol- 
lect 1 Who may be seen, in many instances, running to waste and self-nctf- 
lect, and gradually disappearing fifom the earth 1 To what could their deatmi 
be frequently traced 1 



Spellino Lesson XXVIIL 

A chil les (& kiP Uz), n. prop, the name of a ship ;^ or, thb name 
of one of the %on% of Feleus, king of Thr&ce, who signal- 
ized himsislf iti the Trojan war. 
4c qui ring (ik kwt' ring), par, of Acqiiire, to gain^ attain ; 
to gain hy labor or power. [embellish. 

A dom ed f & dSmd'), pre. of Adorn, to deck, decorate ; to dress, 
An i ma ted (in' h )vm, tid), pre, of Animate, to incite; to en- 
courage ; to quicken, make alive : a. alive, possessing ani- 
mal life. [solicitously. 
Anx ious ]y (ingk' shds ^U), ad, concernedly^ carefvlly ; very 
Ap pre hen sion (^&p pri bin' thdn), n, €tet of ofprehendingf 
suspicion; conception; fear. 
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r ri val (ir rl' viU, n. the act of coming to any place. 

ar ba does (\Av ba' cl5ze), n. prop, the name of one of the Ca* 

nbbee Islands, 
eau'te ous {hh' th ^ds), a. fair, handsome, elegant in form. 
A nig' n&nt, a. kind ; gracious ; favorable, 
id der (bid' ddr), n. one who bids or ofiers a price, 
reath less (hrith' Us), a. out of breath; spent with labor; dead 
ave (k&ve), n. cavern, a hollow pla^e in the earth ; a den : v, 

to make hollow ; to fall in. 
it i zen (At' h ^zn), n. an inhabitant of a tity ; one who dwells 

in any city, town, or place ; a freeman, 
om pas sion ate (k6m pash' dn ^ite), v, to pity, commisercUe^ 

feel for : a. inclined to pity ; merciful, tender. [nidation. 
A bise' mint, n. state of being debased ; act of debasing, deg- 
^g ra da tion (^dlg A 6^' shun), n. degeneracy^ bareness ; a 

deprivation of office, honor, dignity, &c. • [w6rthless. 
^s pi ca ble (dis' p4 ^ka bl), a. vile, very mean^ contemptible ; 
is grace (diz gdLse'), n. ignominy, dishonor ; shame: v. to dis- 
honor ; to put out of favor, bring to shame, 
'is gui sing (diz gl' zing), par. of Disguise, to conceal^ to hidi ; 

to disfigure : n. a dress to conceal ; a counterfeit show, 
is play ed (d!s pUde'), ;7re. of TAwpis.y^ to exhibit 4 to spread 

wide : n. an exhibition of any thing to view, 
is pleas ing (d!s pU^z' ing), part. a. offensive ; disagreeable : 

par., of Displease, to offend or give ofience to ; to disgust 
oom ed (dfiftmd), pre. of Doom, to fix the fate of to destine ; 

to judge ; to condemn, to sentence : n. judicial sentence ; 

judgment ; condemnation ; . fate. 
&' ting, part. a. regarding or loving fondly : par, of Dote, io 

regard or love fondly, or foolishly. 
oub le (ddb' bl), a. twice as much ; two-fold : v, to add as 

much more ; to fold ; to pass around : n. twice the quan- 
tity or number. 
I e gance ($P h ^g&nse), n. beauty, neatness, or symmetry ; or, 

propriety or grace, without grandeur; polite manners; 

beauty of diction. 
Bl bark ed (Im birkt'), pre. of Embarkj to go on shipboard ; 

to put on shipboard ; to engage in any affair. 
a gland (ing' gllnd), n. prop, the name of a country in 

'Europe. [certaiinly. 

r i dent ly (Iv' h Mint li), ad. plainly, clearly ; apparently ; 
vince (h vtnse'), v. to make plain, to prove ; to show, 
c ist {ig ztst'), V. to live ; to be, have a being. 
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Fail ings (file' tngz), n. plu. of Failing, foMli, imperfection ; 

deficiency; lapse. 
Fear ful ( Ahx' f!il), a, afraid ; timorous ; awful ; dreadful 
Fe li ci ty (ft lis' s4 ^ti), n. happiness, bliss. 
For get ful (fSr git' f fil), a. neglectful^ heedless ; careless, apt 

to forget) negligent [lost 

Fir ISm', a. helpless, wretched, desperate ; deserted, forsaken ; 
Free dom {fiW d&m), n. liberty; independence; privilege; 

franchise ; license ; ease or facility ; frankness. 
Gen tie ness ( jIn' tl ^nis), n. mildness, softness of manners ; 

tameness. 
Groves (gr6vez), n. plu. of Grove, a small cluster of tress. 
I de as (1 d4' Iz), n. plu. of Idea, thought, notion ; conception, 

mental imagination. 
Ich bi bed (tm btbd'), pre. of Imbibe, to draw in, receive^ to 

dnnk ; to UbsorK [induces or persuades. 

*In duce ment (In d&se' mint), n. motive to any thing ; that which 

In grat i tude (in grkV k H&de), n. a returning of evil for good 

unthankfulness ; want of gratitude for favors received. 
tn kle (ingk' kl)) n. prop, the name of a person : a kind of fillet ; 

a tape. 
In kle's (Ingk' klz), n. posses, case of Inkle. 
In no cence (in' n6 ^slnse), n. purity^ simplicity of heart ; harm* 

lessness ; integrity ; freedom from guilt. 
In ter est (in' tlr ^Sst), n. regard to profit, personal benefit ; con- 
cern ; share ; influence ; premium paid for the use of 

money : v. to afiect^ to concern ; to move. 
Lat ter (laf tdr), a. the last of two ; modem, recent ; lately 

done or past. [Great Britain. 

Lon don (Idn' ddn), n. prop, the metropolis or capital city of 
Lev er^s (14 v' drz), n. posses. case o£ hover, one v^ho loves; a friend 
Mer chant (mSr' tshint), n. one who trafficks or trades in, or ex- 
ports or imports, goods or merchandise ; one who trades or 

deal^ by wholesale ; a dealer. 
Mer chants (mir' tsh&nts), n. plu, of Merchant. 
Out ran (S&t An'), pre. of Outrun, to surpass or leave behind in 

running ; to exceed. [business, Sui. 

Part ner (part' ndr), n. a partaker, a sharer ; an associate in 
Par ty (jwir' t^), n. a number of persons united for any purpose or 

design; a select assembly; a set*; one of two litigants; 

cause ; a detachment 
Plead ed (pUid' Id), pre. of Plead, to reason toiih another, to 

supplicate ; to urge ; to discuss ; to defend or argue before 

a court of justice^ 
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Pre cept (pri' s4pt), n. a command, a rule given authoritatively ^ 
an order, a mandate. 

Pres ence (prtz' inse), n. state of being present ; mien ; read- 
iness at need ; sight ; view. [rank or office 

PrA m6te', v. to forward, to advance ; to elevate ; to raise in 

Pro pen si ty (pro p4n' s^ Hi), n. inclination, bias, bent of mind j 
tendency. 

Pur chas ing (p4r' tshis ^Ing), par. of Purchase, to procure, t% 
buy for a price ; to obtain, acquire : n. any thing bought^ 
act of buying ; a mechanical power or force. 

Re lieve (r^ ift v'), v. to free, to ease ; to free from care, pain, 
want, &LC. ; . to help ; to support, assist. 

Rep re sent ing (^r4p rh zint' tng), par. of Represent, to describe ; 
to exhibit, to show ; to act in the place of or for another. 

Re solv ing {rh z81v' Ing), par. of Resolve, to determine, settle 
in an opinion ; to solve ; to analyze : n. a resolution. 

R4 vfcrse', w. that which is opposite to another ; change ; adver- 
sity : V. to turn upside down, invert, change the order ; to 
repeal. 

Shime, n. reproach, dishonor ; ignominy, disgrace ; sense of 
disgrace : t?. to fill with shame ; to disgrace. 

Signs (sinez), n. plu. and pres. t of Sign, a token, an indication ; 
a symbol ; a device ; a miracle ; thirty degrees of the zo- 
diac: V. to mark : to ratify; to subscribe the name. 

Sin cer i ty fsfn sir' k ^\k), n. honesty of intention, purity of 
mind ; freedom from hypocrisy, frankness. 

Slaves (sUvez), n. plu. and pres. t. of Slave, a person deprived 
of freedom ; a drudge : v. to drudge, to toil. [of a slave. 

Sla ver y (sl4' v4r ^r4), n. servitude, bondage ; state or condition 

Slum her (sl4m' bur), v. to repose ; to sleep lightly, to doze : n. 
repose ; not deep or sound sleep, slight sleep ; sleep. 

Sought (slwt), pre. of Seek, to look for ; to solicit, go after. 

Stri king ly (strl' king 44), ad. strongly, forcibly ; so as to sur- 
prise, dergo ; to allow, to permit 

Suffer ed (sAf' liird), pre. of Sufier, to endure, to bear ; to uit 

Sug gest f sAg jlst'), V. to hint, to intimate. 

Sup pli isd (Sp pUde'), pre. of Supply, to furnish what is wanted^ 
toafibrd: ?i. relief of want; sufficiency. 

Tax (t&ks), n. a burden, a task ; a charge ; a public rate ; an 
impost, a tribute ; censure : v. to load with imposts, lay a 
tax ; to charge ; to censure. [fear. 

Ter ror (tir' rdr), n. great alarm or fear ; dread ; the cause of 

Thick et (thWJ it), n. a close wood or cluster of trees or shrubs. 

To tal ly (t&' til Ah), ad. wholly, completely ; fully. 

10* 
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Tran si tor y (trtn' si ^tdr ri), a.JUeiingj continuing but mskori 

time ; vanishing or passing quickly. 
Un sus pect ing (^&n s&s pikt' Ing), a, not suspecting. 
Un sus pi cious (^dn s&s ptsh' &s), a. having no suspicion. 
Voy age [vhk' ije), n. a passage or journey hy waUr : v. to travel 

or sail by water. 
Yar i co (ytr' h ^k6), n. prop, the name of a female IndiAn 



Reading Lesson XXVIII. 

Ingratitude, or Inkle afid Torico. 

1. Amono the vaxious vices to which human nature i& 
prone, and which mark the d^radation it has suffered, 
none more strikingly evince its debasement than the prac- 
tice of ingratitude. 

2. For other vices, and other fidlinsfs, reason may be 
able to assign a cause ; but for that she must search in 
vain. That kindness should ever be returned with cruel- 
ty, or affection be treated with n^lect, is humanity^s 
shame, and man's disgrace. 

3. Mr. Thomas Imde, a young London merchant, was 
the third son of a wealthy citizen, who had carefully instil- 
led into his mind a love of gain, and a desire of acquiring 
-virealth ; and this propensity, which he had imbibed from 
precept, and felt from nature, was the grand inducement 
for him to try his fortune in the West Indies. Inkle^s 
person was absolutely the reverse of his mind ; the former 
was manly and noble ; but the latter mean and contracted. 

4. During the voyage, the Achilles, the name of the 
ship in which he emWked, put into a creek to avoid 
the fury of a storm ; and young Inkle, with several of the 
party, went on shore, to take a vietv of a scene ^so entirely 
new. 

5. They had not walked far up the country before they 
were observed by a party of Indians, and fear and appre- 
hension lent wings to their flight. Inkle outran his com- 
panions, and, breathless with terror, sought security in the 
thicket of a forest. 

6. He had not been long in that forlorn situation, whan 
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his astonishment was called forth by the appearance of a 
young female, whose benignant comitenance seemed in- 
stantly to compassionate his condition. The name of thd 
female was Yarico. 

7. Gentleness and sweetness were displayed in every 
feature ; and, when Inkle, by signs, acquainted her with 
his forlorn situation, she evidently proved that sympathy 
was confined to no particular country,* and that humanity 
depends not upon the color of the skin. 

8. The generous Indian was a woman of high birth ; 
and, knowing that the tenderness she felt for the unfortu 
nate stxan^r would be displeasing to her parents, she fel< 
the necessity of disguising it. 

9. She took Inkle to a remote cave, supplied his wants, 
and daily administered to his comforts. Her affection in 
time became so strong, that she could scarcely exist but 
in his presence. 

10. Fearful that he would grow weary of his confine- 
ment, she used to watch the opportunities of her parents' 
absence, and then conduct him into the beauteous groves, 
with which that country abounds ; then persuade him to 
lie down and slumber, and anxiously watch by him for 
fear he should be disturbed ! 

11. His little dwelling was adorned with all the art that 
native elegance could suggest, and unsuspecting inno- 
cence empoy, to make it appear pleasing to her lover's 
eyes. 

12. At length Yarico had the happiness of finding Inkle 
tmderstand her language, and had the felicity of hearing 
him express the strength of his gratitude, and the power 
of his love. 

13. Inkle was constantly representing the joys that would 
await them, if they could once return to England, and 
painted the excess of his passion in such glowing colors, 
that the unsuspecting Yarico could not doubt his smcerity, 
and at length promised not only to become the partner of 
his flight, but daily watch the arrival of some ship to 
promote it. 

14. The wished for object soon appeared ; the unsuspi- 
cious Yarico left the abode of her doting parents, and, for- 
getful of her duty, thought only of her affection. The 
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•hip in which they had embarked was bound for Barba- 
does, and all Inkle's ideas of acquiring wealth returned 
with double force. 

15. Love, which had been a transitory passion, and 
which had acquired its foundation in interfest, now yielded 
to a superior claim. His freedom once obtained, the 
means were totally forgotten, and the unfortunate Yarico 
considered as a tax upon his bounty. 

16. As soon as the ship arrived at B^rbadoes, the 
merchants crowded around it for the purpose of purchais- 
ing their slaves. The despicable Inkle was animated at 
the sight, and resolving to relieve himself of what he con- 
sidered a burden, offered the beauteous Yarico, his amiable 
deliverer, to tlie highest bidder ! 

17. It was in vam that she threw herself on her knees 
before him, or pleaded her tenderness and affection ; the 
heart that could be dead to gratitude, was lost to love, and 
the unfortunate Yarico was doomed to a life of slavery ! 

Questions. — What practice or vice most strikingly evinces the debasement 
of human nature 1 For what may reason assign a cause 1 For what must 
reason search in vaini What is humanity's shame and man's disgraced 
Who was Thomas Inkle 1 What had his father carefully instilled into his 
mind 1 What did this induce him to do ? What is said of youn^ Inkle's 
person 1 What of his mind 1 What happened to the ship in which Inkle 
embarked 1 What did Inkle and several of the party do 1 By whom were 
they observed 1 What did they do 1 Where did Inlde seek security 1 Who 
soon appeared to him while in his forlorn situation 1 What was the name of 
the female 1 How did her countenance seem*? What were displayed in 
every feature ? What did young Inkle do by signs 1 What did she evidentlf 
pove 1 What was the birth or standing of the generous female Indian, Yar- 
ico 1 What did she know would be displeasing to her parents 1 What did 
she feel the necessity of doing 1 Where did she take young Inkle ? Wlu4 
did she supply and administer'? What became very strong! Of what was 
she fearful 1 Where did slie conduct him in the absence of her parents 1 
What did she then persuade him to do 1 What is said of Inkle's httie dwel- 
lino 1 What had young Yarico the happiness of finding 1 What the felicity 
to hear 1 What did the base youncr Inkle constantly represent and paint 1 
What could not the unsuspecting Yarico doubt 1 What did she [nromise 1 
What watch daily 1 What soon appeared 1 What did Yarico leave, and 
think only of? To what place was tne ship bound ? What returned to In- 
kle with dquble force 1 What now yielded to a superior claim 1 What did 
the wicked Inkle now forget, and what did he consider the generous and 
lovely Yarico 1 On arriving at Barbadoes, who crowded around the ship 1 
For what 1 What animated the despicable Inkle 7 What infamous act aid 
he resolve to do 1 What did the kina Yarico do in vain ? What was dead 
to mtitude 1 To what was the unfortunate Yarico doomed 1 Had the base 
and ungrateful Inkle any rij^ht to expect prosperity or happiness after having 
tiius treacherously and cruelly treated his young benefactor 1 
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Spelling Lesson XXIX 

Ad ver sa ry (id' vir ^si ik), n. an enemy, an opponent ; an an- 
tagonist. 

Ag gres sions (ig grish' dnz), n. plu. of Aggression, the com- 
. mencement or first act of hostility or injury, first attack. 

Bat ties (bit' tlz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Battle, an encounter or 
engagement between armies or fleets ; a fight : v. to contend 
in fight 

Bi gftn', per. par. of Begin, to commence ; to enter upon some- 
thing new ; to take rise ; to do the first act 

Bos ton (bfis' t4n), n. prop, the name of a city, town, &c. 

Brith' rtn, n* plu. of Brother, a male horn of the same parents. 

Brit ain (brif tn), n. prop, the name generally given to the isl- 
ands of Great Britain and Ireland, as a United Kingdom. 

Chains (tshinez), n. plu. and pres. t. of Chain, a series or line 
of links; any continued series of things; a bond: v. to 
uisten with a chain ; to enslave. 

Clank ing (klingk' ing), par. of Clank, to make a sharp, loud, 
shrill sound : n. a sharp, loud, shrill sound. 

Clash (kllish), n. a noisy, violent meeting or collision of two 
bodies ; opposition : v. to strike against ; to interfere ; to 
act in opposition. 

Con test (k6n' tist), n. quarrel, strife ; dispute, debate. 

Cope (k4pe), v. to contend, strive ; to struggle, oppose ; to cover: 
n. a priest's cloak ; a kind of cover. 

De lu sive (d4 li' sivV a. tending to, or apt to deceive. 

Dis arm ed (diz irmd'), pre. of Disarm, to divest or deprive of 
arms, or strength. [efiect. 

Ef fee tu al (If ilk' tsh& ^il), a. efficacious, powerful; producing 

E lee tion {h 14k' shdn), n, power of choice, preference ; the act of 
choosing. [sary ; a private opponent or foe. 

En e mies (4n' h ^miz), n. plu. of Enemy, a public foe or adver- 

£x ten u ate (Iks tin' & ^ite), v. to palliate ; to lessen, diminish. 

P&r bid', V. to prohibit, to hinder ; to oppose. 

For ged (f5rjd), pre. of Forge, to farm by the hammer ; to coun- 
terfeit, to falsify : n. a place where iron is beaten into form. 

For mi da ble (f5r' lah Ma bl), a. exciting fear, impressing dread ; 
terrible, dreadful. 

Hog ging (hAg' gtng), par. of Hug, to embrace fondly and 
closely ; to hold fast: n. a close embrace; a gripe in wrest- 
ling. 

In Tin ci'ble (in vin' si ^bl), a. not to be conquered, insuperable. 
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Ir res o lu lion (tr ^riz 6 Ui' shAn), n. want of fixed determina- 
tion or firmness of mind. [one government 

Na tions (ni' shAnz), n. plu. of Nation, a distinct people nndei 

Op po sed (dp pAzd'), pre. of Oppose, to act against^ to hinder; 
to resist ; to object to. 

Phan tom (fin' tAm), n, a spectre, an apparition ; a visioik 

Pre sides (prft zldez'), p'res, t of Preside, to be set over ; to 
watch over. [do again. 

Re peat (r^ p^^t'), v. to speak or say again ; to rehearse ; to 

Re sis tance (xh zis' tinse), tl the act of resisting, opposition. 

Re sist ing (r& ztst' ing), par. of Resist, to strive or act against, 
to withstand ; to oppose. 

Re sound ing (r4 zfi&nd' ^"g)) part: a. echoing, returning sound: 
par. of Resound, to echo, to sound back or return sounds ; 
to celebrate. 

Sta tion ed (stA' shAnd), pre. of Station, to place or fix in a cer- 
tain post, rank, or place : n. situation, post assigned ; fixed 
place, office, or rank ; state. [resignation, obedience. 

Sub mis sion (sdb mish' An), n. the act of yielding or submitting ; 

Su pine ly (s& pine' U), ad. heedlessly^ carelessly / with the fkce 
upward. 

Sw4&ps, pres. t. and n. plu. of Sweep, to pass over or along vnth 
swiftness ; to clean with a broom ; to brush with force or 
a long stroke : n. act of sweeping ; compass ; range ; gen- 
eral destruction ; a large oar. [heedful, 

Vi gilant (vlj'444nt), a. watchful, diligent; circumspect^ careful, 



Reading Lesson XXIX. 
TTie Resistance of the Colonics Advocated, 

[An extract from Patrick Henry's Speech in the Convention of the Delegates 
of Virginia, March, 1775, upon a resolution for organizing the Militia.] 

1. Mr. President, — The gentlemen who are opposed 
to our resisting with arms the aggressions of Great Brit- 
ain, tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. 

2. But, sir, when shall we be stronger ? Will it be llie 
next week, or the next year ? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be sta- 
tioned in every house ? Shall we gather strength by ir- 
resolution and inaction 1 
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3. Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive 
idiantom of hope, until our enemies shall have boimd us 
hand and foot ? 

4. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of 
those means which the God of nature has placed in our 
power. Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause 
of liberty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
ape invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. 

5. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions, and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for 
us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave. 

6. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat, but in submission and sla- 
very ! Our chains are forged ! Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable ; 
and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

7. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, peace, peace ; but there is no peace. The war 
is actually be^n ! The next gale, that sweeps from the 
north, will bnng to our ears the clash of resounding arms . 

8. Our brethren are already in the field ! Why stand 
•we here idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What 
would they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? For-, 
bid it. Heaven ! I know not what course others may take : 

BUT AS FOR l^E, QIVE ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME 
DEATH ! 

Questions. — What is this speech about? By whom was it delivered'? 
Where 1 When 1 Upon what resolution 1 What did Patrick Henry say of 
the opinions of other gentlemen who were opposed to his views 1 What did 
he say of defaiy in resisting the aggressions of Great Britain 1 What of a 
British guard being stationed in every house 1 What of irresolution and in- 
action 7 What of effectual resistance 1 What of the means placed in our 
power 1 Who, did he say, were invincible 1 Whyl What did he say of our 
iMttlesI What ofthe destinies of national To whom is the battle 1 What 
did he say of submission and slavery 1 What did Patrick Henry say of life 1 
Of peace 1 Of chains 1 Of slavery 1 What did he say of liberty, or of 
death? 
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Spelling Lesson XXX 

Al ter ed (&P t&rd), pre. of Alter, to ehangi, to vary ; to snfi^ 
change ; to make or become different or otherwise. 

An noy ance (in n&4' Inse), n. molestation^ injury ; that which 
injures or annoys. [manner ; fitly. 

Ap pro pri ate ly (Ip pr&' pr4 ^Jlte U), ad. in an appropriate 

As saolt (is silt'), n. hostile or violent attack; a blow; an inva- 
sion ; storm of a fort, &c. ; attempt to strike : v. to attack| 
to invade ; to fall upon violently, to storm, &c. 

Ba red (bird), part. a. made bare ; made naked, stripped : pre, 
of Bare, to strip, make bare or naked : a. naked ; uncov- 
ered, unadorned ; plain, simple ; mere ; lean, poor. 

Bo soms (b&S' zdmz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Bosom, the breast ; 
the heart, the tender affections ; any receptacle : v. to en- 
close or put in the bosom. 

Boun te ous ly (b55n' Xh ^4s U), ad. generously^ liberally ; kindly. 

Bunk er (bftngk' dr), n. prop, the name of a hill near Boston on 
which a celebrated battle was fought 

Charles town (tshlrlz' tS&n), n. prop, the name of a place. 

Cling (kling), v. to adhere closely ; to hang upon by winding or 
twining around ; to stick to. 

Com bat (k4m' bit), n. a battle^ fight ; contest ; duel : v. to 
fight ; to contest ; to oppose. 

Ere (ire), ad. before ; sooner than. 

Fear less ly (f^k' lis 44), ad. boldly, without fear or terror. 

Free ly {JM' U), ad. liberally^ without restraint ; at liberty ; 
frankly. 

Griit, V. to congralulale ; to salute ; to address. 

Heights (hites), ». plu. of Height, summit^ elevation; ascent; 
highness ; high place ; utmost degree. [opposite. 

Hos tile (h&s' til), a. unfriendly^ suitable to an enemy ; adverse ; 

Im pet u ous (im pitsh' h. ^ds), a. violent^ fierce ; vehement, pas- 
^ sionate ; forcible. 

In stant (in' stint), n. a moment; point of duration ; the pres- 
ent or current month : a. present ; urgent ; immediate ; 
quick. 

Joy ous (j5i' As), a. glad, giving joy, merry; cheerful. 

Ju hi lee ( ji' hh ^Ihe), n. a season of great public joy ; a period- 
ical public festivity. 

Length en ed (ling' thnd), pre. of Lengthen, to protract^ to esh 
tend ; to make longer ; to grow longer. 
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■a^fc— —————— I———— ^^1—^—^M^——^^ 

M4 trip' A ^If 8, ». <A« chief city of a state^ country, kingdom, 
republic, or empire. [horseback ; to embellish. 

Mftint, 91. a hill ; a mountain : v. to rise, ascend ; to get on 

Pep u la tion (^p6p & 14' shdn), n. the whole number of inhabi- 
tants or people of a country. 

Ri p&lse', n, a driving off or back ; a check in advancing ; a 
rejection, a putting aside : v. to beat or drive back or off 

Roar (r6re), n, a loud sound or noise ; a clamor: v. to make a 
loud noise ; to cry of bellow as a beast. 

RSftfs, n. plu, and pres. t. of Roof, the cover of a building ; the 
upp^r part of the mouth : v. to cover with a root. 

Strife, n. contest ; contention, discord ; debate ; rivalry. 

Sum mon ing (sdm' mdn ^tnff), par. of Summon, to call up or 
excite to exertion; to call or cite by authority. 

To-day (t&S-dA'), n. this day, tho present day. 

Toils (tftflz), n. plu, and pres. t of Toil, hard labor, fatigue ; a 
net or snare : v. to work or labor hard ; to drudge. 

ITn ut ter a ble (An tv tdr ^i bl). a. that can not be uttered, in- 
expressible. 

Vol umes (vftl' yimez), n. plu. of Volume, a roll, a fold; a 
book ; compass ; any thing rolled. 

Vf\V niss, V. to see or know ; to attest, bear testimony : n. one 
who sees and testifies or bears testimony ; one who attests 
. a writing. 

Wit nes sed ( wit' nist), pre. of Witness. 

Wives (wlvez), v. plu. of Wife, a woman who has a husband. 



Reading Lesson XXX. 
Address to the Surviving Soldiers of the Revolution. 

[An extract ^m Daniel Webster^s Address, delivered at the laying of th« 
comer stone of the Banker Hill Monument, Jane, 17th, 1825.] 

1. Venerable men ! you have come down to us, from 
a former generation. Heaven has boimteously length- 
ened out your lives, that you might behold this joyous 
day. 

2. You are now upon the heights of Bunker, where 
you stood, fifty years ago, this very hour, with your broth- 
ers, and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
strife for your country. 

n 
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3. Behold, how altered ! The same heavens are indeed 
over your heads ; the same ocean rolls at your feet ; but 
all else, how changed! You hear now no roar of hostile 
cannon ; you see no mixed voliunes of smoke and flame, 
rising from burning Charlestown. 

4. The ground strowed with the dead and the d3ring ; 
the impetuous charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; 
the loud call to repeated assault ; the summoning of all 
that is manly to repeated resistance; a thousand Dosoms 
freely and fearlessly bared, in an instant, to whatever of 
terror there may be in war and death ; all these you have 
witnessed, but you witness them no more. 

6. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs, which you then saw filled witfi wives 
and children and countrymen, in distress and terror, and 
looking, with unutterable emotions, for the issue of the 
tembat, have presented you, to-day, with the sight of its 
whole happy population, come out to welcome and greet 
you with a universal jubilee. 

6. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position, appro- 
priately lying at the foot of this mount, and seemmg 
fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoyance to 
you, but your country's own means of distinction and •de- 
fence. 

7. All is peace ; and God has granted you this sight 
of your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave 
for ever. 

8. He has allowed you to behold and to partake the re- 
ward of your patriotic toils ; and, he has allowed us, your . 
sons and countrymen, to meet you here, and, in the 

NAME OP THE PRESENT GENERATION, IN THE NAME OF 
YOUR COUNTRY, IN THE NAME OP LIBERTY, TO THANK 
YOU ! 

QpESTioNs. — To whom was this address made 1 By whom ? On whal oe- 
euion 1 When 1 Yi^hose lives have been bounteously lengthened 1 < For 
what 1 Where did these venerable men stand fifty years before 7 Row ? 
V^th whomi For whati What remains the samel What changed 7 
What were freely and fearlessly btied 1 What were then filled with wives, 
dUklren, and countrymen 1 For what did th^ look with unutti^rablc ei^o- 
tians 1 What now presented ? For what 1 What are means of distinction 
aJuddefence? What has God grantiKi these venemble m«i to see 1 Of whtA 
I»piila]n1 What allowed or permitted 1 Forwbiitl 
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Spelling Lesson XXXI. 

Al to geth er (^U tA gith' ftr), ad. entirely, wholly ; completely. 

Ar rive (4r rive'), v. to come to, or, reach a place. 

At tach (It titsh'), v, to unite, join; to take, seize, lay hold on ; 

to take hy legal authority ; to gain, win over. 
Bank rupt cy (Uingk' r&p ^sl), n. inability to pay debtSj afnilmr$ 

in trade ; the state of or heing a hankrupt 
Bar ri ers (hir' ih ^Arz), n, plu. of Barrier, an obstruction, a hvtt 

derance ; a bar ; a stop ; a boundary, a limit ; a fiirtifica- 

tion, a defence. 
Bind. V. to confine, restrict, restrain ; to tie, fasten to ; to gird, 

mwrap ; to oblige ; to confurm ; to contract, grow stiff; to 

make or become costive ; to form a border, or fastan ox 

cover the edge with a band, riband, or leather, d&c. 
Cap 1 tal (kip' h ^til), n. principal sum, stock in trade or business ; 

the seat of government of a state, republic, kingdom, of 

country ; a large letter ; upper part of a pillar or column . 

a. chief, principal ; great, important ; affecting life, punish- 
able with death. 
Cir cum scribe (^sir kdm skribe'), v. to bound, to limit ; to confine \ 

to enclose. 
Cir cum scri bed (^slr k4m skrlbd'), pre. of Circumscribe. 
Cit i zens (sif h ^znz), n. plu. of Citizen, one who dwells in any 

place or country ; or, city or town ; an inhabitant of a city ; 

a freeman. 
Civ il i zed (siv' 11 4zd), part. a. instructed in arts, leamimg^ 

Ac, reclaimed from savage life : pre. of Civilize, to reclaim 

irom a savage and brutal state ; to instruct in arts, dDc 
Com pete (k6m pite'), v. to carry on competition, to strive or 

seek for the same thing as another. 
Ckm sti tu tions (""kftn st^ t&' shdnz), n.plu, of Constitution^^rfli 

of government, system of laws ; natural qualities ; temper 

or frame of body or mind. 
Con tent (kfin tint'), a. easy, satisfied ; quiet, willing : n. moder- 
ate happiness; satisfaction of mind: v. to satisfy; to 

please, gratify. 
Con vert ed (kftn virt' id), pre. of Convert, to change from one 

state or thing to another ; to turn ; to appropriate or apply 

to ; to turn from a bad life to a good one. 
Ois toms (kds' tdmz), n. plu. of Custom, usage^ fashion ; habit* 

estabhshed manner ; use ; trilmte, tax, or duty on «zpMrtea 

or imported goods. 
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Dec o ra tions (^dik 6 A' shdnz), n. plu. of Decoration, orA&' 
ment, embellishment ; act of adorning. 

Dis po si lions (Mis p5 ztsh' dnz), n. vltt. of EKsposition, tempef 
or state of mind ; order, method, arrangement 

Doubt less (doSf Us), a. without doubt, unquestionably. 

En a ble (in k' bl), v. to make able, furnish with power, mearu^ 
or ability. 

En deav or (in dtv' Ar), n. attempt^ effort ; labor : v. to try, 
strive, make an effort ; to attempt 

En joy ed (in jMd'), pre. of Enjoy, to possess ; to feel or perceive 
with pleasure ; to delight in. 

En ter pri sing {in! tir ^prt zing), part. a. active^ prompt ; res- 
olute, forward to undertake ; adventurous : par. of Enter- 
prise, to undertake ; to attempt : n, an undertaking ; an 
attempt 

En ti tied (4n tl' tld), pre. of Entitle, to have or give a right or 
claim to ; to give, grace, or dignify with a title. 

Ex pen di tures (Iks pin' di H&rez), n. plu. of Expenditure, dis- 
bursement, sum expended ; act of spending. 

Ex trav a e^ance (iks triv' 4 ^g^nse), n. prodigality , vain and 
superfluous expense ; waste ; irregularity, mildness. 

Fash ion a ble (fish' An ^i bl), a. genteel^ modish ; approved or 
established bv custom ; current 

Fash ions (f4sh' unz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Fashion, custom^ 
mode ; state of appearance, rank ; make, form ; sort : v. 
to form, to mould ; to fit, adapt 

Fite, n. destiny^ lot ; destruction ; event ; death ; cause of death. 

Frfc' gil, a. economical, savings not profuse ; sparing without 
being mean ; thrifty. 

Fru gal i ty (fri gil' U Hi), n. economy^ prudent use of money ; 
thrift ; good husbandry or management [ment 

Fru i tion (fr& ish' dn), n. use or possession with pleasure; enjoy- 

Ge ni us (ji' ni ^us), n. peculiar character, nature ; disposition ; 
mental powers or faculties ; power of invention ; a par- 
ticular natural talent ; a person of superior intellectual 
faculties. 

Grrad u a ting (grid' j& ^i ting), par. of Graduate, to advance 
or change by degrees ; to mark with, or divide into degrees ; 
to temper ; to honor with, or confer a degree on : n. one 
who is honored or dignified with a degree. [fully. 

Heav i ly (hiv' i 4i), ad. with great weight; grievously; pain- 
Hence (hinse), ad. from this cause or source ; for this reason ; 
from this place or time ; at a distance. 

Home ly (h&me' li), a. plain, coarse ; rude^ inelegant 
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H&ise' k^4p ^Ing, n. ike management or state of a family 0r 

house ; provisions for, or a plentiful table : a. useful to a 

family. 
Im pa tience (im pi' shinse), n. want of patience, eagemm f 

vehemence of temper ; uneasiness under suffering, pain, 

or want. 
In ci dent (In' si ^dint), a. that appertains to ; casual, fortuitous; 

falling on ; liable to happen : n. that which faUs out or 

happens ; an event, a casualty. 
In come (In' kdm), n. gain or proceeds from labor ^ btmnest, or 

property ; profits ; produce of any thing ; revenue. 
In cur (inkdr'), v. to become subject, or liable to ; to deserve ; to 

bring on. 
In di cate (tn' di ^k&te), v. to show, exhibit ; to point out 
In dul gen ces (in ddl' jin ^siz), n. plu. of Indulgence, gratifi' 

cation ; forbearance ; favor ; fondness. 
In ju ry (In' ji ^ri), n. detriment, hurt ; wrong ; mischief 
In tel li gent (f n til' U ^jint), a. knowing, skilful ; well informed. 
Liaws (liwz), n. plu. of Law, rule or custom publicly established^ 

statute ; decree, order ; edict ; rule of action. 
Ltd, pre. of Lead, to allure, entice, induce ; to guide, to c<mi- 

duct ; to pass : n. guidance. 
Le git i mate (14 jit' h ^mite), a, lawful, proper ; bom in mar» 

riage ; real, genuine, proceeding from a pure source : v. to 
•» make lawful. 
Lux u ries (Ilk' shJi ^rfz), n. plu, of Luxury, any thing delight- 
ful to the senses, delicious fare, a dainty ; voluptuousness; 

addictedness to pleasure ; excess in eating, dress, &c. 
Man age ment (m&n' fje ^mint), n. conduct, manner of dealing ; 

administration ; treatment. 
Me chan ic {mh kkn' tk), n. an artisan, an artificer ; a manu- 
facturer : a. relating to machines or mechanism ; skilled in 

mechanics. 
No tion (nA' shAn), n. idea, opinion ; sentiment ; thought. 
O ver look (^A vAr 188k'), v. to neglect, pass over without notice ; 

to inspect, to review ; to peruse ; to view from a higher 

place ; to excuse. 
O ver ta ken (^A vAr ti' kn), per. par. of Overtake, to come upon ; 

to come up with ; to catch. 

Pe cu ni a ry (p4 k&' nh ^i ri), a. relating to, or cousisting of 

money. [open declaration. 

Pro fes sion (pr8 fSsh' An), n. employment, vocation ; avowal, 

Range (rinje), n. extent, room ; a rank, a row ; excursion ; a 

grate : v. to rove over ; to place in order. 
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fta tion al (r&sh' dn ^&1), a. agreeable to reason ; wise, endowed 

with reason ; judicious. 
Re al i ty (ri 11' \h ^U), n. fad, real existence ; truth, certainty. 
^ da ces {A d&' siz), pres. t. of Reduce, to bring into as a class i 

to make less ; to degrade. 
Re fi ned (r^ find'), pari. a. polishedj not rude ; purified : pre. 

of Refine, to purify, to clear from imparities ; to clear ficom 

dross, 6lc. 
Re sort ed {rh zirt' id), pre, of Resort, to have recourse to ; to 

repair to : n. place frequented, or of meeting ; conoooree 

of people ; an assembly. 
Be soar ces (rh s&r' slz), n. plu. of Resource, pecuniary means^ 

junds ; resort, any source of aid or support ; an expedient 
Ru in ed (rU' Ind), pre, of Ruin, to destroy entirely ; to de* 

molish ; to spoil : n. entire destruction ; overthrow ; lose ef 

happiness. 
Sta tion (sti' shdn), n. situation, rank ; state ; ofiice ; fixed 

I^ace ; post assigned : v. to place or fix in a certain poet, 

rank, or place. 
Sta tions (sti' shdnz), n. plu. and pres. t of Station. 
Soi tain (s&s tine'), v. to support, maintain ; to bear, endore ; 

to help, uphold. 
Un doubt ed ly (dn dS&t' id 4^), ad, without doubt or questioii. 
Un OS ten ta tious (dn ^6s tin tl' shds), a, not showy or ostentO' 

tious ; not boastful, modest [firm ; to fulfit 

Yer i fi ed (v4r' h ^f Ide), pre. of Verify, to prove true ; to con- 
Worse (wdrse), a. more ill, more bad ; more vile ; more wicked 

or vicious ; more sick ; more hurtful or corrupt ; more un- 
fortunate : o^. in a manner or way more bad. 



Reading Lesson XXXI. 
Domestic Economy. 

fEztract from an address delivered by Cyrus Barton, one of the editon of 
the New Hampshire Patriot and State Gazette, before the Conooid Mechan- 
ioi' AsaQQiatj^on, October, 5, 1831.] 

1. The love of distinction is, undoubtedly, one of the 
strongest passions of the human breast. To acquire this, 
the means resorted to are as various as the dispositions ana 
liabits of men are discordant, or as the customs of society 
in various countries and ages of the world axe different. 
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^ 8. In our own country, where the genius of our institu- 
tions reduces all men to a natural level ; where the high- 
est offices and the most dignified stations are legitimate 
objects for the pursuit of all who choose to compete for 
them ; the barriers which circumscribe the field of ambi- 
tion are removed, and a wider range is given for the exer- 
cise of the various talents and acquirements incident to a 
civilized, brave, and refined people. 

3. But this very freedom which we enjoy ; this natural 
equality which our constitutions and laws secure to all our 
citizens, although far from beinff an evil in itself, m^y be, 
and doubtless is, often converted into an evil, which bears 
heavily upon a great portion of our citizens. 

4. Our institutions making us all equal, there is a 
strong propensity to preserve an appearance of equality as it 
regams wealtli, and tlie external tm^ings of &shion with 
our more fortunate neighbors, whatever maybe our ability 
to sustain such appearance. 

6. Hence the evil. Instead of being content to ipove on 
in the circumscribed limits to which our circumstances 
bind us, we often Jbring poverty, and ruin, and wretched- 
ness upon ourselves and families, in a vain endeavor to ape 
the fashions of those who have the ability to incur such 
expenditures, without injury to themselves. 

6. It is this cause which has led many people, and espe- 
cially many mechanics into useless extravagance and im- 
necessary expenditures, until bankruptcy and ruin have 
overtaken them. 

7. It is, I believe, a very general error into which peo- 
ple fall, to attach a consequence to external decorations to 
which they are not entitled, and to trust to them for re- 
spectability in society, while they overlook those essential 
qualities,. fw^eg^ri/y, industry^ and intelligence; without 
which no mechanic can ever hope to arrived at eminence in 
his profession, or to any good degree of respectability in 
society. 

8. It is a mistaken notion altogether, to suppose that a 
fine house, fine fiimiture, and fine equipage are necessary 
to confer respectability, or that a man is esteemed more 
highly in consequence of them. To those who can aiford 
them, such indulgences are rational and laudable. 
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9. But when we see a young mechanic with a small 
capital, all of which is necessary to cany on his business 

fomg beyond his resources in this particular ; setting up 
ousekeeping in a style of extravagance proper only for 
the rich, ne not only suffers in a pecuniary point of view, 
in consequence, but also in his reputation. 

10. His credit suffers, and prudent men will utter pre- 
dictions of his future fate, which are almost sure to be 
verified. No young mechanic was ever thought the worse 
of, or received with less consideration in society, for grad- 
uating his expenditures according to Ms means, and for 
living within his income, althou^ his house may carry 
the most plain and unostentatious appearance, and his ta- 
ble indicate the most frugal and homely fare. 

11. But, on the contrary, this very plainness and fru- 
gality, will procure for him the respect of the sensible and 
reflecting. He will secure a reputation for economy and 
good management ; his credit will rise in the neighbor- 
hood; his business will increase, and, in the end, his 
habits of industry and economy, will enable him to 
indulge in all the innocent and rational luxuries attendant 
upon wealth, acquired by honest means. 

12. It is a desire to get forward in the world too soon, 
that has ruined many an intelligent and enterprising young 
mechanic. An impatience to assume a station in lashion- 
able society, before he has acquired the means to sustain 
the character in which he is so desirous to figure, has 
brought down many a promising mechanic, who, but for 
this mistaken notion of what constitutes tnie respectability, 
miffht, in a few years, have enjoyed, in full fruition, the 
remity of all his rational hopes and desires. 

QuKSTiON's. — By whom was this address delivered *? Before whom ? 
Where 1 When % ^Vhere is Concord 1 What is, undouhtedly, one of the 
strongest passions of the human hrrast 1 What dors the genius of our institu- 
tions do? What barriers remove? For what is a wider range given? 
What may he converted into an evil ? For what is there a strong propensity ? 
What often brings poverty, ruin, and wretchedness ? To what has this led 
many people ? Into what general error do people fall ? What do they over- 
look at the same time ? Without what can no mechanic ever hope to arrive 
«t eminence in his profession ? What is a mistaken notion ? When and 
how does a young mechanic suffer in a moneyed point of view and in his rep> 
otation ? What will prudent men utter ? For wnat will no young mechanao 
tfCf be the leas esteemed or nvpeeted ? What will his plainness SdA frogali- 
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ty procure him % What will he secure 1 What will ii»e 1 What will in- 
eieafle 1 What will it enable him to do ? What has ruined many young m»> 
ciianicsl What has brought down many promising mechanics? What 
might they otherwise have enjoyed 1 



Spelling Lesson XXXII. 

Al ex an der {"iX igz in' ddr), n. prop, a marCs or boy^s name ; 

the name of a towii, dLc. 
Ap pal ling (Ip pil' ling), part a. striking or depressing with 
fear or terror : par. of Appall, to frighten ; to terrify, to 

daunt ; to depress, to dispirit [invite ; to engage^ 

At tract ed (4t tr&kt' Id), pre. of Attract, to draw to ; to allure^ 
B4ni b&&', n. a plant of the reed kind in India. 
Bar row (b&r' lo), n. prop, a marHs name : a kind of small hand 

carnage ; a kind of hillock ; a hog. 
pi' tdr, n. prop, the name of a place. 
Be ings (hh' ingz), n. plu. of Being, a person or thing that ez" 

ists ; existence ; a state or condition. [white. 

Bleach ed (bUltsht), pre. of Bleach, to whiten ; to make or grow 
Boars (b6rez), n. plu. of Boar, the male swine. 
Breath ing (briith' ing), n. aspiration ; secret prayer ; vent ; 

respiration : pax. of Breathe, to draw in and throw out the 

air by the lungs, to take breath, respire ; to live ; to rest ; 

to utter privately. . 
Oir cum fe rence (sir kdm' fi Vinse), n. the line that surrounds 

or bounds a circle, or other body ; a periphery ; an orb, a 

circle. 
Coup le (kdp' pi), n. two^ a pair ; a brace ; two of a sort; man 

and wife; a chain: v. to chain or link together; to join; 

to marry. 
Dif fi cul ty (dif fl ^k4l tA), n. hardness to be done, distress ; per- 
plexity ; objection ; embarrassment in afiairs ; trouble. 
Dis mount ed (d!z mSlnt' Id), pre. of Dismount, to alight from 

a horse ; to throw or remove from a horse or a carriage. 
*Di8 rl gird' id, pre. of Disregard, to omit to take notide of; to 

neglect ; to slight, contemn : n. slight or omission of np- 
Eigh teen {\! tA4n^, a. eight and ten. [tice ; neglect ; contempt 
Ex ci ted (ek si' ted), pre. of Excite, to stir up, to rouse ; to ao.- 

imate ; to stimulate, encourage. 
Ex pe ri en ced (Iks pi' rl ^Inst), pre. of Experience, ta know 

by trial ; or. by practicej to try : 9». practical knowledge j 

m^uenttnal. 
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Ex per i ineuts (tks pir' h ^mlnts), n. plu. and pres. i, of Ex- 
periment, proof or trial of any thing ; essay : v. to make 
trial 

Ex pi ra tion (^Sks pi A' sbAn), n. end^ conclusion ; act of breath- 
ing out; last emission of breath ; death ; evaporation ; vapor. 

Ex po sing (tks p6' zing), par. of Expose, to put in danger ; 
to make liable to ; to lay open or bare ; to disclose. 

Ex tract (Sks' tr4kt), n. quotation ; selection ; the chief part <qr 
substance drawn from any thing. 

Fa tigue (fl tiig'), n. toil ; great weariness : v. to tire^ wearj 
excessively. 

Fowl (f8il), n. a winsfed animal, a bird. 

Oe o graph i cal (^ji A giif h ^^), a. relitting to geography. 

Grit' ti, n. a cavern, a cave. / 

Ghie vo U pas (gwi' v6 yh' p&s), n. prop, the name of a placer. 

'1 den ti cal (1 din' ti ^kll), a. the same ; not different 

Inch es (tnsh' iz), n. plu. of inch, the twelfth part of a foot 

Is su ing (ish' ji ^ing), par. of Issue, to pass out, proceed ; to 
send out : n. event, consequence ; egress ; end ; offspring. 

John ( j&n), n. prop, a maris or boy's name. 

Light ed (11' ted), pre. of Light, to kindle ; to illuminate j id 
descend, dismount ; to ease, to rest : n. that quantity or 
matter by which we see ; a taper ; point of view : a. bright, 
gay • not heavy ; nimble ; slight ; active ; trifling ; clear ; 
not aark. 

Lou don (US' ddn), n. prop, a man's name. [page. 

'Mar gin (mlr' jln), n. side, brink ; verge ; a border ; edge of a 

'Me phit ic (mi fit' !k), a. foul, poisomus ; noxious ; ill-savored, 
ofiensive to the smell. [tion. 

Mo tion less (mA' shin ^l4s), a. being without or having no mo- 

Na pies (n4' plz), n. prop, the name of a country, bay, city, &c. 

Nau seous (n&w' shas), a. loathsome, disgustfiU. 

Oc ca sion ed (6k k4' zhdnd), pre. of Occasion, to cause, to pro- 
duce ; to influence: n. cause; need; occurrence, incident; 
opportunity; convenience; exigence. 

Pro fu sion (prA fi' zhdn), «. great abundance; lavishness, 
^ prodigality, extravagance ; exuberance. 

Pro po sed (pro pAzi'), pre. of Propose, to off er for adoption^ ac- 
ceptance, or consideration ; to intend, to design. 

*Reb els (rSb' Jlz), n. plu. of Rebel, one who resists or opposes, 
or revolts from lawful authority. 

'll«f uge (rip iie), n. a shelter or protection from danger. 

•Randered (ren' ddrd), pre. of Render, ^o make; togiye; lo 
ntam, pay back ; to translate. 
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^^^' ^^Si po,r, of Rett, to lean, to repose ; to abide; to remain; 
to sleep, to be still : ». ease, peace, quiet, repose ; that 
which remains. [of paper ; the highest sail 

ttoy al (thk' U), a. kingly, regal ; noble ; illustrious : n. a kind 

Scat ter ed (skat' tdrd), pre:^ of Scatter, to place or set at a dis- 
tance from each other; to spread thinly; to disperse; to 
dissipate. 

Scram bled (ski&m' bid), pre, of Scramble, to climb by seizing 
things toith the hands ; to catch eagerly ; to contend : n, 
eager contest; act of climbing. 

Sec onds (stk' dndz), n. pin, and pres. t of Second, the sixtieth 
part of a minute ; the one next to the first ; one who at- 
tends another in a duel ; a supporter : a. next to the first ; 
the ordinal of two ; inferior: v. to support; to aid, assist ; 
to follow next 

Short ly (shSrt' U), ad. quickly, soon ; briefly, concisely. 

Sick en ing (sik' kn Anf^^part. a, making sick^ disgusting: par, 
of Sicken, to make or become sick ; to fail into disease ; to 
be disgusted ; to languish. 

Skel e ton (sklP'i Hdn), n. .the bones of a body, separated from 
the flesh and preserved together in their natural position. 

Skel e tons (skiP i ^tdnz), n. plu. of Skeleton. 

Strange (stfanje), a, causing surprise^ wonderful; foreign, re- 
mote ; unusual ; odd, irregular. [the supeificies. 

Snr face (silr' f Is), n. the upper or external part ; the outside, 

Thir ty-five {tjAi' ti-^flve), a. thirty and five united. 

Thrust (thrift), v. to push, to shove ; to drive with force ; to 
press; to intrude: n. a violent push; an assault, an at- 
tack; impulse. [beast 

Ti gers (ti' gurz), n, plu. of Tiger, a fierce, rapacious, wUd 

Ve ge ta tion (^vJj i W stiim), n. vegetables, plants, grass, S^c, 
in general ; the power or process of growth, as plants, by 
means of nourishment from water, air, and ihe earth. 



Reading Lesson XXXII. 

The Poisoned Valley, 

1. At a meeting of the Royal Gec^raphical Society, con- 
..siderable interest was excited by an extract from a letter 
t>f Mr. Alexander Loudon, communicated to the Society 
hf J<^ Barrow, Esq. The letter contains the acooii!)t 
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df a visit to a small valley in the island of Java, which ii 
particularly remarkable for its power of destroying, in a 
very short space of time, the life of a man, or any animal| 
exposed to its atmosphere. 

2. It is distant only three miles from Batur, in Java, and 
on the 4th of July, Mr, Loudon, with a party of friends, 
Bet out on a visit to it. It is known by the name of Guevo 
Upas, or Poisoned Valley ; and, following a path which 
had been made for the purpose, they shortly reached it 
with a couple of dogs ana some fowls, for the purpose of 
making experiments. 

3. On arriving at the mountain, the party dismounted 
and scrambled up the side of a hill, a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, with the assistance of the branches of trees and 

O'ecting roots. In consequence of the heavy rain that 
fallen in the night, this was rendered more difficult, 
and occasioned much fatigue. When a few yards from 
the, valley, a strong nauseous and suffocating smell was 
experienced, but on approaching the margin this mcon- 
venience was no longer found. 

4. The scene that now presented itself is described as 
of the most appalling nature. The valley is about half a 
mile in circumference, of an oval shape, and about thirty 
or thirty-five feet in depth. The bottom of it appeared to 
be flat, without any vegetation, and a few large stones 
scattered here and tliere. The attention of the party was 
immediately attracted to the number of skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, boars, deer, and all sorts of birds and wild 
^animals, which lay about in profusion. 

5. The ground on which they lay, at the bottom of the 
valley, appeared to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapor 
was perceived issuing from it, or any opening through 
which it might escape, and the sides were covered with 
vegetation. It was now proposed to enter it, and each of 
the party, having lighted a ciffar, managed to get within 
twenty feet of the bottom, where a sickening, nauseous 
smell was experienced, without any difficulty in breathing, 

6. A dog was now fastened at the end of a bamboo, and 
thrust to the bottom of the valley, while some of the party, 
with their watches in their hands, observed the effects. 
At the expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell off his 
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l^, without moving or looking around, and continued 
ahve only eighteen minutes. 

7. The other dog now left the party and went to his 
companion ; on reaching him he was observed to stand 
quite motionless, and at the end of ten seconds fell down ; he 
never moved his limbs after, and lived only seven minutes. 
A fowl was then thrown in, which died in the space of a 
minute and a half, and another which was thrown after it 
also died in the same space of time. 

8. A heavy shower of rain fell during the time that these 
experiments were going forward, which, from the interest- 
ing nature of the experiments, was quite disregarded. 
On the opposite side of the valley to that which was 
visited, lay a human skeleton, the head resting on the 
right arm. The efl5ects of the weather had bleached the 
bones as white as ivory. 

9. Two hours were passed in this valley of death, and 
the party had some difficulty in getting out of it, owing 
to uie rain that had fallen. The human skeletons are 
supposed to be those of rebels, who have been pursued from 
the main road, and taken refuge in the valley without 
their knowledge of the danger to which they were thus 
exposing themselves. 

10. (The eflfects as here described are identical with 
those of the grotto, at Naples, and no doubt arise from 
the same cause. These seem more strange in an open 
valley ; but, the mephitic air at the grotto is so heavy, 
that you may stand iq)right without inconvenience, as it 
rises but a few inches above the surface.) 

QuESTiONS.-r-What excited considerable interest at a meeting of the Royal 
Oeograpfaieal Society in I^ondon 1 Of what visit did the letter give an ac- 
count 1 For what is this valley in Java remarkable 1 How far is the valley 
from Batur, in Java 1 Where is the island of Java ? By what name is this 
ralley known 1 What did Mr. Loudon and his friends take with them 1 For 
what purpose 1 On arriving at the mountain what did they do 1 What was 
expeneni^ a few rods from the valley ? How large is the valley 1 What 
shape 1 How deep 1 How did the bottom of the valley appear 1 Without 
what 1 To what was their attention immediately attracted 1 How did the 
ground on which the skeletons lay appear 1 With what were the sides of the 
yidley covered 1 At twenty feet from the bottom of the valley what was ex- 
perienced 1 What did they then thrust to the bottom of the valley 1 How 
many minutes did the doe live 1 How soon did -the other dog die 1 What 
did mej next tlurow in 1 How long did the fowl live 1 What occurred duiutf 
these experiments 1 What did they observe on the oppomte side of the valley 1 

12 
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Howdidthebonesof the human skeleton appaarl What it Bnpmeed to te 
the cause of these human skeletons heing there 1 What is said of the air in 
the grotto at Najdes 1 



Spellino Lesson XXXII L 

Bier (biir), n. a kind of hand carriage or wooden frame fitf 
conveying dead bodies to the grave. 

Bow ed (b&&a), pre. of Bow, to ^nd, depress ; to subdue, to 
crush ; to stobp, sink under presure ; to bend the bodj in 
token of respect : n. an act of reverence, respect, or sab- 
mission ; the rounding, forward part of the side of a sloops 
ship, steamboat, &c. 

Chron ic (kr(n' Ik), a, of long duration or continuance. 

Cord (kSrd), n. a lint or string ; a small rope ; a measure of 
wood containing 128 cubic feet : v, to tie, bind, or fasten 
with cords. [upon. 

Diim, V. to think, suppose ; to judge, to estimate ; to conclude 

Dis en gage (^dts In gije'), v. to set free ; to clear ; to separate^ 
extricate. 

Fa ces (f4' slz), n, plu. wai pres. t. of F9.cej forepart of the head, 
visage ; surface; front : v. to meet in front, oppose ; to cover. 

Fi' did, pre. of Fade, to decay, perish or die gradually ; to 
wither ; to vanish ; to lose color^ grow dim ; to langmshk 

Fi' nil, a. ultimate, last ; conclusive, ending ; mortal 

Ful fil led (f &1 ffld'), pre. of Fulfil, to complete ; to accomplish, 
perform ; to answer any prophecy or promise. 

Hoar y (hire' I), a. white or gray with age ; or, with frost. 

Hues (h&ze), n, plu, of Hue, color, dye; clamor, great noise. 

Late-de cli ning OUte-di kit' nfng), a. failing, decaying. 

Lin gers (Itng' gurz), pres. t. of Linger, to remain-long ^ to de- 
lay ; to loiter, hesitate ; to protract 

Mist, n. the fruit of the oak, beech, dpc, nuts ; a long, round 
beam, post, or piece of timber raised perpendicmarly on 
the keel of a ship, or other vessel, to which the sails, d&c, 
are attached. 

Mf sts, n. plu. and pres, t. of Mist, any thing that dims ; a 
small, thin rain, rain in very fine drops : v. to cover with 
vapor ; to rain in very fine drops. 

Mock (mfik), v. to deceive, elude ; to deride, to ridicule ; to 
mimick : n. ridicule, derision ; contempt, sneer ; mhnicry : 
a. false, counterfeit [encuosure of fruit-trejes. 

Ot chards (Sr' tshilrdz), n. flu. of Qrchiidy an appmblage or 
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Pal si ed (pU' zfd), pari. a. diseased or ajfected toith the palsy: 
pre. of Palsy, to paralj^ze ; to deprive of the power of 
muscular motion ; to destroy energy : n. a privation ot loss 
of the power of voluntary muscular motion ; a paralysis. 

Rack ed (rikt), pre, of Rack) to harass, to torment ; to torture ; 
to strain ; to draw oS: n. an engine of torture ; extreme 
pain, torture, anguish ; a frame for hay ; a grate. 

Rec ord (rik' Ard), n. a memorial ; an authentic register. 

Re joi cing {tk jMs' Ing), par. of Rejoice, to make joyful ; to b6 
glad, exult. 

Ri pen ed (rl' pnd), part. a. grown ript; matured: par. of Ri- 
pen, to srow or make ripe ; to mature. [plete. 

Ri per (rl' par), a. more mature ; more fit for use ; more com- 

Sid' niss, n. sorrow, heaviness of heart ; dejection of mind. 

Se rene ly (si rine' li), ad. calmly ; quietly ; coolly. 

Sigh (si), V. to express sorrow by deep breathing ; to emit tho 
breath audibly :* n. a deep and audible breathing ; a vio- 
lent emission of breath. 

8til led (stlld), pre. of Still, to calm, to quiet, to silence ; to ap 
pease : a. calm, quiet, silent, undisturbed ; motionless : n, 
a vessel for distillation : dd. to this time, nevettheless. 

Tor tures (tSr' tshirez), n. plu. and pres^ t. of Torture, violent 
pain ; anguish, torment : v. to inflict extreme pain, ex 
cruciate ; to torment. 

Twi light (twi' lite), a. having obscure or faint light : n. the 
faint light before sunrise and afler sunset ; obscure light 

Vl' til, a. necessary or essential, or, pertaining to life. 

Wail ed (wUd), pre. of Wail, to weep^ to moan ; to lament, 
grieve : 7i. audible sorrow, loud weeping. 

Waits (wites), pres. t. of Wait, to follow as a consequence ; to 
attend ; to tarry, stay for ; to expect. 

Wo men's (wlm' mmz), n. plu. posses, case of Women. 

YA, pro. plu. yourselves. 



RGADma Lesson XXXIII. 

7%c Old Man's Funeral. 

1. I jsaw an aged man upon his bier : 

His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A. record of the cares of many a year ; 
Oftpes tfiAt W6re ended 6nd forgGHexi nem." 
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And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And women's tears fell fast, and children wailed aloud 

2. Then rose another hoary man, and said, 

In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
" Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards ca^t, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast 

3. " Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled 

His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled. 

Sinks where the islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O'er the warm colored heaven and rucidy mountain head 

4. " Why weep ye then for him, who, having run 

The boimd of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed? 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers^ like twilight hues, when the bright sun is net 

6, *• His youth was innocent ; his riper age 

Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And, watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 

Faded his late-declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 

6. " That life was happy ; every day he gave 

Thanks for the fair existence that was his : 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave. 

To mock him with her phantom miseries, 
^o chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 

7. " And I am glad that he has lived thus long ; 

And glad mat he has gone to his reward ; ~ 
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Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 

Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die." 

Bryant. 

CluESTiONfi. — Who was seen on his bier 1 On what was a record 1 Of 
what 1 What were bowed 1 What fell fast 1 Who wailed aloud 1 Why 1 
Who rose 1 What did the hoary man ask 1 When did he say we are nol 
ladl When sigh not! What sinks 1 What leaves a smile 1 What fingers 
fetl LflLowhat? What was innocent 1 What was marked with some act 
>f goodness every day 1 What faded away 1 What waits a life well apmi 1 
What was happy 1 'What did the good old man give every day? What 
racked not his ased Umbs 1 Why 1 To what has theold man gone 1 When 
and why was it his time to die 1 



Spelling Lesson XXXIV. 

Ad join ing (td jMn' f ng), part, a, near to, contigtMus^ adjacent ; 
joining to : par. of Adjoin, to join to ; to lie near. 

As sign ed (Is sind'), pre. of Assign, to fix, allot ; to appoint ; 
to mark out ; to transfer 

Au thor i ties (iw ilAx' h 't!z), n. plu. of Authority, testimony ; 
legal power ; influence, power ; warrant ; rule ; credit 

Babes (Ubez), n. plu. of Babe, a child ; an infant. 

Car ry ing (kir' rA ing), par. of Carry, to bear, to convey ; to 
behave, to conduct ; to import. 

Chant ing (tshinf fng), par. of Chant, to sing, utter a melodious 
voice ; to sing as in church service : n. a song ; melody ,* 
church service. 

Com pare (kAm pJlre'), v. to represent as similar, liken ; to es- 
timate or measure the relative qualities or degrees : n. com- 
parative estimate ; similitude. 

Des ert (diz' Irt), n. a trilderness, uninhabited and solitary 
place ; waste country : a. wild, unsettled ; solitary ; waste. 

De spair (dh spire'), n. hopeless state ; despondency, hopeless- 
ness : V. to be without hope, to despond. 

£ch oes (tk' k6ze), n. plu. and pres. t. of Echo, a sound return- 
ed, reflected, or reverberated : v. to be sounded back or re- 
verberated, [the truth ; to heighten ; to accumulate. 

Ex ag ger ate ( j^ ij' ir ^Ate), v. to enlarge or represent beyond 

Ex trav a gant (iks tr&v' & ^glnt), a. wild, excessive ; unreason- 
able ; irregulfur ; wasteful ; profuse or lavish in expenses. 

French (frtnsh), a. pertaining or belonging to France: n. prop, 
the people of France ; Uie language of France. 

12 
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Goad ed (g&de' id), pre, of Goad, to incite, urge ; to prick widi 
agoad: ». a pointed stick or iiutnunfint to drive oxen. 

El-fa ted (tP-fi ^tSd), a. wretched^ unhappy ; miserable ; aban- 
doned, [attention; susceptible. 

Im pres sive (tm pi^s' stv), a. making an impression^ exciting 

In con Stan cy (tnkftn' st4n ^s^), n. instability of affection; un- 
steadiness, fickleness. [cbill 

In fants (fn' flnts), n, plu. of Infant, a new-bom or very young 

Jeal ous y (jlP Ids ^i), n. suspicion in love ; suspicious fear. . 

Lis tens (Its' snz), pres. t. of Listen, to hearken, to hear ; to at- 
tend to. 

Lone li ness (16ne' U Hits), n. solitude ; want of company. 

Mom ings (mSm' Ingz), n. plu. of Morning, the first part of die 
day. [ful, to grieve. 

Mourn ing (mAm' tng), par. of Mourn, to lament ; to be sorrow-^ 

O ver ra ted (^4 vdr ik' tJd), pre. of Overrate, to rate too high 
or at too much. 

P6' its, n. plu. of Poet, one who writes poetry or poems. 

Re cent Iv (ri' stnt ^li), ad. laielyj not long since ; nowly { 
frei^y. 

Re mem bran ces'(ri mim' brln ^slz), ir. fdu, of Remembrance, 
memorial ; retention in the mind. 

Ro man cers (t& min' s&rz), n. plu. of R(»nancer, one who 
writes romances or tales. [wHd scenery. 

Ro man tic (t& min' t!k), a. wild, fanciful ; irregular ; full of 

Seen er y (siin' dr ^ri), n. the appearance of a place, objects^ 
Sfc. ; a representation. 

Sev en teen (siv' vn ^t&in), a. seven and ten. 

Six teen (siks' tiin), a. six and ten. [exhibition. 

Spec ta cle (spik' ti ^kl,) n. a thing seen, a sight ; a show ; an 

St An tho ny (sint in' ih ^ni), n. prop, the name of a place ; or, 
of a Saint. 

Thril ling (thviV Ifng), part, a, causing a tingling or piercing 
sensation ; penetrating : par. of Thrill, to pierce ; to pen- 
etrate ; to tingle ; to feel a sharp, tingling sensation. 

Tow ard (ti' Ard), prep, in a direction to. 

Tra di tions (tr& dish' dnz), ro. plu. of Tradition, an oral com- 
munication, account, or transmission from age to age, or, 
from father to son. 

Fows (vS&z), n. plu. and pres. t. of Vow, a solemn or religious 
promise : v. to make a vow, or a solemn or religious prom-. 
ise ; to consecrate. [to go astray. 

Wan ders f win' ddrz), pres. t. of Wander, to rove^ to rawMe ; 

Wri ters (rr tdrz), n. phi, of Writer, an 4mih»r ; oaa who writea 
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Reading Lesson XXXIV. 

Tlie Falls of St Anthony, 

1. From the common propensity of travellers to exag- 
fin^rate, the Falls of St. Anthony, until very recently, have 
been much overrated. Instead of the extravagant esti- 
mates of the first French writers, or even the fml of fifty 
feet, assigned to them by more modem authorities, the real 
fell of the Mississippi, here, is between sixteen and seven- 
teen feet of perpendicular descent. Though it has not 
Ihe slightest claim to compare with Niagara in ffrandeur, 
it furnishes an impressive and beautiful spectacle in the 
loneliness of the desert. 

2. The adjoining scenery is of the most striking and 
romantic character ; and, while the traveller listens to the 
solemn roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in 
the forests, a thrilling story is told him of the love and 
despair of a youn^ Lidian woman, who, goaded by jeal- 
ousy toward her husband, that had taken another wife, 
placed her young children in a canoe, and, chanting the 
remembrances of love and broken vows, precipitated herself 
and her infants down the falls. 

3. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. Their 
traditions say, that these ill-fated beings, together with 
their canoe, so perished, that no trace of them was seen. 
But they suppose, that her spirit wanders still near this 
spot, and that she is seen, on sunny mornings, carrying her 
babes, in the accustomed manner, bound to her bosom, and 
still mourning the inconstancy of her husband. — T. Flint. 

Questions. — In what river aie the Falls of St. Anthony 1 What is the 
leal height of the Falls 1 What do these Falls aimish 1 What is said of the 



idjoining scenery 1 What thrilling story is told to travellers by the Indians 1 

What did the young T " 

became of her and ner children 1 What do they suppose still wanders 1 



the young Indian woman do 1 Why 1 What do the Indians say 



Speluno Lesson XXXV. 



Ab surd (lb sdi'd'), a. contrary to reason ; inconsistent 

Acts (ikts), n. plu. and pres. t. of Act, a deed^ exploit ; decree ; 

part of a play : «. to perform, to be in action ; to do ; to 

behave ; to imitate. 
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A greed {k grWd'), prt. of Agree, to concur, to be of one mind ; 

to yield to ; to be consistent ; to consent ; to reconcile. 
Ar raign (&r rine'), v, to charge with faults ; to accuse i to bring 

to trial in court 
At saults (is silts'), n. plu. and pres. t of Assault, hosfUe or 

violent attack ; a blow; invasion; an attempt to strike j 

fltomi of a fort, &c. : v. to attack, to invade ; to fall xtpod 

violently, to storrn, &c. [bounty. 

Be nef i cence (b4 niV h ^stnse), n. active goodness, generosity; 
Bft&nd' Itss, a. unlimited, without bound ; unconfined. 
Con clu ded (k6n klji' did),f»r«. of Conclude, to infer, decide; 

to determine ; to end, finish, [riety ; a denial, oppositum. 
Con tra die tion (^kSn Xik dik' shdn), n. incorkfiistency, cantrMr 
Con vie tion (kin v!k' shdn), n. the state of being convinced; t 

convincing of error or sin ; confutation ; act of proving 

guilty ; sense of guilt 
Coun ter act ing (^kSSn tdr tiki' tng), part. a. opposing, hinder: 

ing : par. of Counteract, to hinder; to act in opposition 

or contrary to. 
Chi red (k&rd), pre. of Cure, to heal, restore to health ; to pie-' 

serve, to salt or dry : n. act of healing ; a remedy ; em* 

ployment of a curate. 
De ceit (dA shht'),n, fraud, cheat ; artifice, stratagem. 
De pra ved (di pr4vd'), part. a. vitiated, made worse, corrupted: 

pre. of Deprave, to vitiate, to corrupt ; to make worse. 
Dif fuvsion (dif fV zbAn), n. extension, a spreading ; dispersion; 

copiousness. [power, or force ; to weakea 

Dis a bled (diz 4' bid), pre. of Disable, to deprive of strength, 
Dls p41', V. to drive away ; to dissipate, disperse. 
Ef fee tive (If f4k' tivV, a. having power, or able to produce, ef 

ficient ; iiseful, efficacious. 
En gage (In gAje'), v. to embark in an affair ; to enlist ; to win, 

to gain; to employ; to encounter. 
En nui (6n vjhk'), n. weariness, lassitude ; disgust 
En sure (In shire'), v. to secure, make certain; to ascertain ; to 

make sure or exempt from loss or damage. 
E rad i cate (h rid' h ^li4te), v. to extirpate, root out ; to destroy. 
Er ro ne ous (Ir xh' r\k ^its), a. incorrect, wrong, mistaking, false ; 

deviating, wandering, irregular. 
Ex pe di en oy (Iks p4' dl ^In si), n. propriety, fitness ; utility. 
. Fa cil i tate (tl sil' i ^tite), v. to make easy or less difiUcult 
Fac ul ties (f ik' 41 hIz), n. plu. of Faculty, ability, skill ; re4- 
* son, power of mind ; dexterity ; privilege ; officers of a 

college or university, dtc. 



11 
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or ger y (f^r' j^r ^ri), tl the act <yr crime of counterfeiting o* 
falsifying ; that which is forged. 

foundii (gri&ndz), n. plu. and pres, t. of Ground, fonndaium. 
first principle ; the earth, land, soil: v. to fix or place on 
the ground ; to settle. [progeny 

I crease (tng' kr^^se), n. augmentation^ addition; produce; 

I di vid u als (in di vid' j& '^z), n. plu, of Individual, a single 
person^ beings or thing : a. single ; numerically one. 

I ng nif i cance (^in sig n!f h ^k&nse), n. worthlessness, want of 
importance ; want of significance or meaning. 

|w' f Al, a. rightful, legitimate ; agreeable to law, legal 

ike ly (like' U), ad, probably: a, probable ; such as may please; 
handsome. [presenre. 

[ain tain (mtn tine'), v. to support, defend ; to keep, retain ; to 

\in' h ^Ij, a. performed by hand : n. a small book. 

lis con duct (mis k6n' ddkt), n. ill behavior, ill conduct ; ill 
management. 

[&te, a, dumb, speechless ; silent, not vocal : n. one who can not 
speak, or is silent ; a letter which is not vocal. 

'u mer i cal ly (nil mir' k ^k&l 11), ad. in numbers ; with re- 
spect to number. [openly. 

b vi ous ly (6b' \h ^4s U), ad. plainly, clearly ; evidently j 

al sy (pil' si), n. a privation or loss^of the power of muscular 
motion ; a paralysis : v. to deprive of the power of voluntary 
muscular motion ; to destroy energy, to paralyze. 

ier ju ry (p6r' ji ^ri), n, the crime of deliberately and wilfully 
taking a false oath, when legally administered. 

to pen si ties (pr6 p4n' s4 Hlz), n. plu. of Propensity, inclinO' 
tion, bent of mind ; bias ; tendency. 

top o si tion (^pr6p h ztsh' dn), n. a thing proposed or affirmed ; 
an ofier, a proposal. 

tiial i fi ed (kwAP U ^f Ide). pre. of Clualify, to fit, make suit* 
able ; to modify ; to abate ; to soflen ; to ac<;omplish. 

'jtWL son ing (xh' zn ^ing), n, argumentation ; act of using rea- 
son : far. of Reason, to argue ; to infer ; to debate : n, 
cause, the faculty of judging ; motive ; principle ; argument 

^ claim {xk klirne'), v, to reform ; to recall ; to tame, make 
gentle ; to claim back ; to recover. 

elfcom mand (^sSlf-kftm mind'), n. command of one's self 

oar ces (s&r' stz), n. plu, of Source, fountain ; spring ; head; 
origin ; root. 

pee n ik tion (^spSk h. U' shdn), n, mental scheme, train of 
thoughts ; view ; contemplation ; act of speculating ; the 
act of buying with an expectation of an advance in price; 
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Strikes, pres. t, and n. flu, of Strike, to affect^ impress deapk^; 
to hit or lay on with a blow ; to erase ; to lower ; to imr- 
render ; to stamp ; to quit work in a bod j to compel em- 
ployers to raise wages : 91. a kind of instrument used in 
measuring grain ; a dry measure : a quitting work. 

8uc cess (sdk sis'), n. prosperity ; the happy termination of any 
affair ; good fortune, [to tM ; trial ; the act of tempting. 

Temp ta tions ^tim ti' shdnz), n. plu, of Temptation, enticemeni 

Vi olence (vt' 6 ^Unse), n. unjust force^ outrage; fury, Tehe- 
mence ; an injury, wrong. [sign ; to produce ; to afford 

Yield ing (yi^ld' !ng), par, of Yield, to give up, submit ; to is- 



Reading Lesson XXXV. 
Education Prevents Crime. 

1. Crimes, we fear, must increase numerically in every 
nation with the increase of population and wealth ; but, it 
is a great mistake to suppose, that they increase more than 
acts of virtue and beneficence, and a still greater to sup- 
pose, that any part of the former increase is owing to the 
diffusion of knowledge. This, on the contrary, is, beyond 
all doubt, a great counteracting cause. 

2. Vice, it is now generally agreed, proceeds from igno- 
rance ; and the only sure way to reclaim or to secure men 
from its temptations, is to instruct them as to the conse- 
quences of their yielding. The great causes of crime are, 
the want of means to prosecute lawful industry with suc- 
cess ; the want of habits of reflection, and self-command 
to point out the consequences of misconduct, and to ensure 
effect to the conviction ; and the waiit of innocent and in- 
teresting occupations to dispel the ennui of idleness and 
insignincance. 

3. Now, education strikes directly at the root of all 
these causes of evil : and to say that a man, who has been 
qualified by instruction for almost every species of honest 
industry ; whose faculties and powers of reflection have 
been cultivated by study ; and to whom boundless sources 
of interesting speculation sgid honorable ambition have 
thus been laid open, is, in consequence of these very thii^s, 
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JDore likely to commit crimes than one in opposite circum- 
stances, is obviously to maintain, not an erroneous, but an 
'UhsUrd proposition, and, in fact, to be ^ilty -of a plain 
contradiction in terms. 

4. It is very true that education "will not absolutely 
eradicate our evil propensities, and that to those depraved 
individuals whom it nas not been able to correct, it may 
occasionally afford the means of more deliberate and more 
effective guilt. It is quite true, for example, that a man 
who has been taught to tarite is better qualified to com- 
mit forgery than one who has not. 

6. But it is equally true, that a man who can speak is 
better fitted to commit perjury than one who is dumb ; 
and, that one who has been cured of palsy, is more likely 
to engage in assaults than one who is still disabled by 
such a malady : but it is no more the natural or common 
use of the power of writing to facilitate forgery, than it is 
of speech or manual vigor to forward deceit or violence ; 
and, the reasoning is not less absurd, which would, on 
such pounds, arraign the expediency of teaching all men 
to.wnte, than that by which it should be concluded, that 
the world would be much happier and better if the bulk 
of mankind were mute and incapable of motion ! — Edin- 
BURO Review. 

Questions. — What does correct and proper education prevent 1 What is 
kto be feared must increase ? How and with what 1 What is it a great mis- 
take to suj^posel What is a still greater mistake 1 What is a great counteracting 
eanse of crime 1 from what does vice generally proceed 1 How can men be 
Mcure from the temptations of vice % What are tne great causes of crime 1 At 
the root of what does education strike 1 What is an absurd proposition 1 What 
win not education absolutely eradicate 1 What is quite true, for example 1 
What is equally true 1 What is said of the natural or common use or th^ 
power of writing 1 What is it absurd to arraign 1 



Spelling Lesson XXXVI. 



Bal lads (btl' l&dz), n. plu. of Ballad, a song ; a trifling song. 
Blbid, a. mild, gentle ; soft 
Blind, V. to mingle or mix together. 
^wl loir (hid' lA), V. to keep $0crtd; t6 oonsecnAe, malM holj. 
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Re tains (rh tlnez'), pres. i. of Retain, io keep, to hold ; to 

tinue ; to engage. 
Rock ed (r6kt), pre. of Rock, io move a cradle ; to shake ; to 

reel: n. a large or vast mass of stone or stony matter ; 

protection, defence. 
S&d, n. turf J sward ; a clod : v. to cover with turf 
S&ng, pre. of Sing, to form the voice to music or melody. 
Trid, pre, of Tread, io walk (m ; to set the foot ; to trample ; 

to step : n. a stepping ; a step Mrith the foot 



Reading Lesson XXXV I. 

The Land of our Birth, 

1. There is not a spot in this wide peopled earth, 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth : 
'Tis the home of our childhood ! the beautiful spot 
Which meni'ry retains when all else is forgot. 

May the blessing of God 
Ever hallow the sod, 

2. And its Vcilleys and hills by our children be trod. 

Can the language of strangers, in accents unknowui 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ? 
The face may be fair, and the smile may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land. 

There's no spot on earth 
Like the land of our birth. 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth ! 

3. How sweet is the language which taught us to bleud 
The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother'? soft breast. 
The ballads she sung as she rocked us to rest 

May the blessing of God 
Ever hallow the sod. 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. . 

Southern CLARiolf. 

duESTiONSL — What spot on earth is most dear 1 Why ? Caa t^ kn. 
fvifi of strangers send ft thrill to oar bosozQ like oiir own I Whit d6 &i' 



i 
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tbfi topes breathel What language is aweetl Whjl What should we 
iiUi ever hafiowied 1 



Spelling Lesson XXXV II. 

Ac tress es (Ak' iris ^Iz), n. plu. of Actress, a female who pla^ 
on the stage ; or, acts or performs. 

Ap pli ed (Ip pUde'), pre. of Apply, to employ, to put to; to suit 
to ; to study ; to address to ; to busy. [tice to. 

Ap^ ipri zed (4p prlzd'), pre* of Apprize, to inform ; to give no- 

Ar^tist (&r' tist), n. one skilled in an art ; a skilful man. 

Bad ly (bid' U), ad. not well, in a bad manner. 

Be com ing (b^ k&m' tng), part. a. fit, graceful ; ornamental : 
par. of Become, to be suitable, to befit ; to appear ; to 
be in some state or condition ; to be the end of 

Brid, pre. of Breed, to educate, bring up ; to raise ; to give 
birth to : n. a kind, a cast ; race ; offspring. 

Cab in ets (k&b' !n ^tts), n. plu. of Cabinet, a set of drawers ; a 
private room in which consultations are held ; the select 
officers or council of the executive of a state, republio, 
kingdom, dc-c. 

Con di tions (k6n dish' dnz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Condition, 
slate ; rank ; temper ; quality ; term of agreement or com- 
pact, stipulation : v. to stipulate, make terms. 

Coun sel (k8&n' stl), v. to advise ; to give advice ; to w^m : 91. 
advice, direction ; consultation ; prudence ; design ; se- 
crecy ; an advocate. 

Dan cers (din' s&rz), n. plu. of Dancer, one who dances. 

Daugh ters (diw' turz), n. plu. of Daughter, a female child. 

Dec o ra ted (dik' A ^A tld), pre. of Decorate, to adorn, embel- 
lish ; to beautify. 

Def i nite (diP h ^nft), a, certain, precise ; exact ; limited. 

D& m&nd', V. to claim ; to ask or seek by right or authority : %. 
a claim ; a calling or asking by authority ; a debt ; a 
question. 

DLs crim i nate (d!s krim' h ^n&te), v. to select, distinguish ; to 
separate ; to observe or mark the difierenoe. [to nurture. 

Ed u cate (id' jb ^k&te), v. to instruct, to discipline ; to bring up 

Ed u ca ted (4d' jfc ^k4 ttd), pre. of Educate. 

Em bel lish (Im b^l' llsh), v. to adorn, beautify. 

Em broi der ers (Im brfti' ddr ^rz), n. plu. of Embroide^r, one 
who embroiders. (graves. 

En gr|i vers (in gri' v4tz), n. plu. of Engraver, one who e»- 
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Ex eel (ik sip), V. to surpass; to have, exceed, or outdo ia 

good qualities. [to keep flowers. 

Flow er-pots (flJl' Ar-^pftts), n. plu. of Flower-pot, a pot in which 
Ful ly ( r&P 14), ad. completely, wholly , entirely ; to the fall 
Fur nisn ed (i'&r' ntsht), pre. of Furnish, to supply, provide ; to 

fit up ; to equip. 
Gil ders (giP dirz), n. plu. of Gilder, one who gild& 
In sist (ill sist'), V. to persist «7i, urge ; to stand or rest on. 
I tal ian (I til' yiln), n. prop, the language of Italy ; a native 

of Italy : a. relating to Italy. ' [law, legally. 

Law ful ly (liw' f il 44), ad. rightfully, properly ; agreeahly to 
Light en (11' tn), v. to make lighter, alleviate; to exonerate ; to 

exhilarate ; to illuminate ; to flash as or like hghtning. 
Mere ly (m4re' 14), ad. solely, only ; simply ; singly. 
Mis tress es (mfs' tris ^iz), n. plu. of Mistress, a female who is 

head of a family ; a woman who governs or teaches; an 

instnictress. 
Nay (n&), ad. not only so, but more ; no, an adverb of denial. 
N44d' £i\, a. indispensably requisite or necessary. 
Per feet ing (ptr' fSkt ^Ing), par. of Perfect, to complete, finish ; 

to consummate: a. complete, entire; purd, immaculate, 

faultless ; consummate ; finished. 
Play ers (pU' 4rz), w. plu. of Player, one who plays. 
Pre vi ous (pr4' v4 ^4s), a. prior, antecedent ; going before. 
Pu ri fy (pi' r4 ^fl), v. to make pure, refine ; to cleanse, 
dual i fi ca tions (^kwU 14 f 4 kk' slidnz), n. plu. of dualification, 

accomplishment ; fitness ; restriction, abatement, modifies 

tion ; legal endowment that fits a man fo^ ofiSice, &.c. 
Re spec live (r4 splk' tiv), a. particular ; having relation to. 
Screens (skr44nz), n. plu. and pres, t, of Screen, any thing that 

shelters ; a riddle : v. to shelter, conceal ; to defend, protect 
Sculp tors(sk4lp' tArz), w. plu. of Sculptor, a carver or engraver. 
Sem pro iii a (sim prA' n4 ^1), n. prop, a celebrated Roman ma- 
Sing ers (sing' 4rz), n. plu. of Singer, one who sings. [tron. 

Si' rin, n. prop, a fabulous goddess noted for singing and enticing 

men by her music. 
Sit u a tions (^sttsh h. k' shdnz), n. plu. of Situation, condition, 

place ; state ; position. 
8((th, V. to mollify, assauge, soften; to quiet, to calm; to 

flatter, to please. 
Stock (stAk), n. a store, a fund f capital, fund of money ; cattle; 

body or stem of a tree or plant ; lineage ; a close neck- 
cloth : V. to store, furnish. 
Stiength en (string' ihn)^ v. ta make strong ; to grow ttroog. 
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Ta bles (ti' biz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Table, an article of fwr» 
niiure having a flat surface^ usedfor writing on, holaing 
dishes, &c., a kind of board ; any level or flat surface ; an 
index ; a collection of matters, a catalogue ; a synopsis : «. 
to set or note down \ to board. [watch ; to attend* 

Tind, V. to conduce ; to incline, move towards ; to guard, to 

Tends (tindz), pres. t. of Tend. 

Train ed (trind), pre. of Train, to educate ; to draw ; to entice ; 
to exercise or discipline : n. a retinue, a procession ; part 
of a gown ; tail of a bird ; artifice ; method. 

Un done (dn d&n'), part. a. not done ; ruined : per, par, of Und0| 
to ruin ; to loose, unravel. [nishes. 

Var nish ers (vlr' ntsh ^4rz), n. plu. of Yamisher, one who var» 



Reading Lesson XXXVII. 
Female Accomplishments. 



1. A YOUNG lady may excel in speaking French and 
Italian ; may repeat a few passages from a volume of ex- 
tracts ; play like a professor, and sing like a siren ; have her 
dressing-room decorated with her own drawing, tables, 
stands, flower-pots, screens, and cabinets ; nay, she may 
dance like Sempronia herself, and yet we shall insist that 
she may have been very badly educated. 

2. I am far from meaning to set no value whatever on 
any or all of these- qualifications ; they are all of them 
el^ant, artd many of them probably tend to the perfecting 
of a polite education. These things, in their measure and 
d^ree, may be done ; but there are others which should 
not be left undone. Many things are becoming, but " one 
thin^ is needful." Besides, as the world seems to be fully 
apprized of the value of whatever tends to embellish life, 
there is less occasion here to insist on its importance. 

3. But, though a well bred young lady may lawfully 
learn most of the fashionable arts ; yet, let me ask, does it 
seem to be the true end of education to make women of 
fiishion dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculp- 
tors, ^ders, vamishers, engravers, and embroiderers 7 Most 
men are conunonly destined to some profession, and their 
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minds are consequently turned each to its respectire 
abject. 

4. Would it not be strange if they were called out to 
exercise their profession, or to set up their trade, with only 
t little general knowledge of the trades and professions of 
tdl other men, and without any previous definite applica* 
tion to their own peculiar calling ? The profession of 
ladies, to which the bent of their" instruction should be 
turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, and mis- 
tresses of families. 

5. They should, therefore^ be trained with a view to 
these several conditions, and be furnished with a stock of 
ideas and principles, qualifications and habits, and be ready 
to apply and appropriate them, as occasion may demand, 
to each of these respective situations. For though the 
arts, which merely embellish life, must claim admiration ; 
yet, when a man of sense comes to marry, it is a compan- 
ion whom he wants, and not an artist. 

6. It is not merely a creature who can paint, and play, 
wd sing, and draw, and dress, and dance ; it is a being 
who can comfort and counsel him ; one who can reasoHi 
^d reflect, and feel, and jud^e, and discourse, and discrim- 
inate ; one who can assist him in his afliiirs, lighten his 
cares, sooth his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his 
principles, and educate his children. — Hannah More* 

Questions. — In what may a young lady excel, what repeat^ Kke whom: 
iug} like whom play, what have, like whom dance, and yet he hadly edu- 
cated 1 To what may these qualifications properly tend 1 Though a 
well bred young lady may lawfully learn most of the fashionable arts, 
yet what Joes not seem to be the true end of their echication 1 To what « 
we most men destined 1 What would be strange 1 To what should the* 
^ent of the instruction of young ladies be turned ? With a view to whal 
ghoold they, therefore, be trained T Whom does a man- of sense wish to mar- 
MJf 1 Who is it not ? . It is a being who can do what 1 One who can assist 
fim in whati Lighten whati Sooth whati Purify what 7 Educate 
whomT 



Spelling Lesson XXXVIII. 

Af ri cans (if rh ^k&nz), n. prop, plu, of African, a native of 
Afrioa : a. belonging to, or pertaining to Africa. 

Al lowB (U 18Sz'), pres, t of Allow, iv permit; to grant; te 
ftAmiti to ftb»t«. 
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An i maPs (In' 4 ^m&lz), n. posses, case of Animal, a creaturt 
or being endowed with life, sensation, and power of moti<m. 

Calm ness (klm' nis), n. freedom from anger; quiet, tranquillity; 
serenity, mildness. 

Car niv o rous (kir iitv' 4 ^rds), a eating flesh. 

Chas tise (tslils tlze'), v. to punish, inflict pain; to correct 

Con sume (kin s^me'), v. to eat, devour ; to waste, spend ; to 
destroy. [intrepidity, resolution. 

Cour age (kdr' rije), n. boldness, daringness ; bravery, valor; 

De crease (di kr44se'), v. to grmo less, to be diminished ; to make 
less, diminish : n, state of growing less ; decay. 

De stroys (di stroiz'), pres. t. of Destroy, to kill, slay ; to de- 
molish, to lay waste ; to ruin. 

Dread (drSd), v. to fear greatly ; to be in fear : n. great fear ; 
terror ; awe : a. terrible ; awful ; venerable. 

Fe ro ci ty (f4 rfis' si Hi), n. savageness, cruelly; fierceness. 

Fierce (f£&rse), a. savage^ ravenous ; violent, furious ; passionate 
or angry. • [common. 

Fre quent (fih' kwlnt), a. often occurring ; often done or seen, 

Gait (g4te), n. manner of walking ; march, walk ; step. 

Hin der (htn' ddr), a. on the backside or rear. 

In stinc tive ly (In stingk' tlv 4i), ad. by force of instinct 

Jlw, n. the bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 

Keep ers (ki4p' irz), n. plu. of Keeper, one who tends, keeps, 
holds, or preserves. 

Kills (kHz), pres. t. of Kill, to deprive of life ; to slay. 

Li on ess hV 4n ^4$!), n. a female lion. {of all the wild Wasts. 

Li ons (ll'dnz), n. plu. of Lion,the fiercest and most magnanimous 

Ia on's (11' Anz), n. posses, case of Lion. [bravery. 

Mag na nim ity (^mig ni n!m' h Hk), n. greatness of mind ^ 

Ma jes tic (mi j4s' tik), a. grand, stately ; pompous ; lofty, war 
gust, sublime. 

Mine, n. the long hair on the neck of a horse, lion, &c. 

Mind' id, part, a. disposed, inclined : pre. of Mind, to heed, te 
regard ; to attend ; to obey : n. intellect ; opinion ; inten- 
tion, purpose. 

Or di na ry (or' di ^nl r^), a. common, usual ; methodical^ regu- 
lar ; plain ; of middling quality, rank, or merit ; customary : 
n. an ecclesiastical judge. 

PrJSfs, n. plu. of Proof, test, complete and full evidence ; trial, 
experiment ; a sheet of printing for examinatiofi and cor- 
rection : a. able to resist ; impenetrable. 

Proves (pr86vz), pres, t. of Prove, to make evident by expiry 
ment ; or, by testimony ; to verify. 

13» 
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Prowls (pri&lz), pres. t and n. yZv. of Prowl, to toander for 

prey ; to rove about : n. a roving for prey. 
Shoul ders {MA' ddrz), a. plu. and ^re<. f. of Shoulder, the jmfA 

which connects the fore leg of a beast, or the arm of a pe^ 

son, toith the body : v. to take on the shoulder. 
So ci a bil i ty ('sA shi I biP U 'ti), n. familiarity, good fdUw- 

ship 9 disposition to associate and converse ; inclinatioa or 

tendency to be sociable. 
Spire, V, to forbear to destroy, to save ; to grant ; to omit ; to be 

frugal ; to be tender : a. scanty ; lean ; thin. 
Ta med (timd), pre. of Tame, to subdue or reclaim from amid 

state ; to make gentle, domesticate ; to civilize : A. mild, 

not wild ; subdued ; dull, spiritless. 
Tim' ptr ^ite, a. cool, less hot ; calm, mild ; moderate ; sober. 
Tem pies (tim' plz), n. plu,^ of Temple, the side of the head; 

an edifice ; a church. [dreadful ; fin^htfoL 

Ter ri ble (ttr' lA ^bl), a. causing dread or terror, formidable; 
Wil ILng ly (wll' ling ^U), ad. readily, gladly; cheerfully; with 

one's own consent. 



Reading Lesson XXXVIII. 

. TTie Lion. 

1. The lion is one of the most terrible of all animals. 
Some lions are said to be nearly five feet high, and be- 
tween nine and ten feet from the nose to the end of the 
back. The ordinary height, however, is between three 
and four feet ; the lioness is not as large. 

2. He belongs to hot countries; to Asia and Africa. 
The A&icans use the lion's skin to sleep on. The lion 
loves his keeper, and allows him to play with him ; he is 
not cruel to some animals. Little dogs have been put 
into his den, and he has given them food, and played 
with them. The lion has been known to live seventy 
years. 

3. The general color of the lion is yellow. Hisi look is 
bold, his ffait proud, and his voice terrible, His face is 
broad, ana some have thought that it resembles the hu- 
man kind. It is surrounded with a very long mane, which 
gives it a most majestic appearance. 
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4. The top of the head, the temples, the cheeks,* the 
under jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoulders, and the 
hinder part of the legs, are all ftimished with lonff hair, 
while the other part of the body is covered with very 
short hair. 

5. His teeth are terrible, and his paws like those of the 
cat. His eyes are bright and fiery ; and, even in death 
this terrible look does not forsake them. • He prowls about 
for food by niofht, and boldly attacks all animals that come 
in his way. The lion^ produced under the burning sun 
of Africa, is of all creatures the most imdaunted. 

6. Those that are bred in more temperate coimtries, or 
near the'top of cold lofty mountains, are far less danger- 
ous, than those which are bred in the valleys. Fierce and 
formidable, as the lion appears, he seems instinctively to dread 
the attacks of man ; and in those countries, where he is 
frequently opposed, his ferocity and courage gradually de- 
crease. 

7. This alteration in the animal's disposition, proves at 
once that he is capable of being tamed ; and, in fact, noth- 
ing is more common than for the keepers of wild beasts 
to amuse themselves by playing with the lion, and even 
to chastise him without a fault ; yet the creature bears it 
all with calmness. 

' 8. The lion, on the whole, is a generous minded beast, 
and has given frequent proofs both of the courage and 
magnanimity of his disposition. He has often been seen td 
spare the lives of those animals that have been thrown 
mm to eat, to live with them in habits of sociability and 
friendship, and willingly to share with them the food that 
was given for his own support, 

9. Another superiority, which the lion possesses over 
every other animal of the carnivorous kind, is, that he kills 
from necessity more than choice ; and, he never destroys 
more than he is able to consume. 

Questions. — ^What is said of the terribleness of the lion ? What is the 
ordinary height of the lion 1 What of the lioness 1 What is said to be the 
hdght of some 1 What is his length 1 Of what countries is the Hon a na- 
tive or belongs ? For what do the Africans use the lion's skin 1 Whom doeii 
the Hon love 1 What will he allow him to do 1 Will the lion play with and 
be kind to little animals ? To what age does the lion live 1 What is his col- 
qf% ^ifloolLl His gait? Ifis vo^l What does the ftce of the li« 
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iotnewhat resemble 1 With what is it surroooded 1 Which parts of tiie body 
of the Hon has long hair 1 What the other parU 1 What is said of his teeth i 
His paws 1 His eyes 1 What does the lion do by night 1 What effect h« 
the temperate or very hot countries upon the lion's character 1 What does the 
fion seem instinctively to i^vad 1 What proves that the Eon is capable of be> 
ing tamed ? What do the ke«>7«frs often do 1 Of what has the Hon given 
frequent proofr 7 What has the hoti r^'len been seen to do 1 What is ha aril- 
fipg to do 1 What other superiority doe» the lion po s s es s 1 



Speluno Lesson XXXIX 

Ap pe tites (kp' pi Hltes), n. plu. of Appetite, desire of sensual 
pleasure or gratification; desire of food; keenness of 
stomach, hunger. 

As pi ra tions (^Is p4 ri' shdnz), n. plu, of Aspiration, an ardent 
toish ; a full pronunciation. 

At tri butes (If tth ^b&tes), n. plu. of Attribute, inherent qualUyj 
property; reputation. [scene. 

Beast ly (btist' li), a. brutish, like a beast ; brutal ; fi1tl\y, ob- 

BMs' M^part. a. happy , enjoying felicity ; holy. 

Boun ti ful (bS&n' t4 ^f&i), a. generous, liberal, munificent ; fn^ 
to give, kind. [any thing produced or created. 

Ore a tion (kri k' shdn), n. the universe ; the act of producing; 

Creeds (kriidz), n. plu. of Creed, a brief form, summary^ cot^ 
fession, or articles of Christian faith ; belief 

DSP h ^g& ted, part. a. deputed to act for another : pre. of Dele- 
gate, to send away ; to intrust ; to depute ; to appoint : n. 
a deputy ; a commissioner. 

& man ci pa tion (i ^min ek -pi' shdn), n, the act of setting free ; 

, liberation or deliverance from slavery or bondage. 

Ex ults (4gz Alts'), pres. t. of Exult, to rejoice greatly ; to 
triumph ; to be glad above measure. 

Ex cite ments (ik she' mints), n. plu. of Excitement, act of 
rousing or stirring up ; motive which excites or stirs up ; 
agitation ; commotion ; increased action. 

Flue tu ates (Mk' tsh& ^4tes), pres, t. of Fluctuate, to move as a 
wave, to waver backward and forward ; to be wavering or 
in an uncertain state ; to rise apd fall. 

Gross ness (grAse' n4s), n. coarseness, want of refinement ; thick- 
ness ; fatness, corpulence. [godly, more religious. 

Ho li er (hi' U ^4r), a. more sacred, purer ; more pious ; more 

Ho li ness (hA' U ^nis), n. purity, sanctity ; piety, perfect recti- 
tude ; title of the Pope. [sight or view. 

Ro li zon (h& tl' z6n), k the line that bounds or terminates th^ 
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in tel lee tu al (^tn til ISk' tsh& ^41), a. relating to the wnd^ffF* 
standing or mind^ mental ; ideal. 

Lie gi ble (I4j' h ^\A\ a. being apparent ; that can be read 

lAm! ft, V. to circumscribe, to confine within certain bounds ; to 
restrain : n. a bound ; a border. 

Link (llngk), n. a single ring or part of a chain^ that which con- 
nects ; a sort of torch : v. to unite closely ; to join or oon- 
nect, by links. 

L8rd, n. prop, the Supreme Being : n. a master^ a ruler ; a mon- 
arch ; a husband ; a tyrant ; a nobleman ; a peer : v. to 
domineer, rule despotically and haughtily. 
I Low ly (16' U), ad. meanly, without dignity; not highly; 
meekly, humbly : a. humble, meek ; mean. 

Man i fes ta tion (^mln h fSs t^' shin), n. exhibition ; disclosure, 
discovery; publication. 

M^4k, a. mild, gentle ; soft ; not proud, humble, lowly. 

Min is ter {m\n' is H4r), v. to serve, give assistance ; to give, to 
supply ; to yield, afford ; to attend : n. an agent ; one 
who performs sacerdotal offices, the pastor of a churoh *, 
the representative or agent at a foreign court ; a delegate. 

Moun tain-top (mS&n' tin-Hdp), n. the top or uppermost height 
of a mountain 

Pier ces (pi4r' siz), pres. t. of Pierce, to penetrate ; to make 
way by force ; to enter as a pointed instrument. 

Pre rog a tive (pri rfig' & Hiv), n. a peculiar or exclusive priv- 
ilege or right. 

Pro ba tion (pr6 b4' shin), n. trial ; proof, evidence. 

duick ens (kwik' knz), j9re5. t. of Quicken, to make alive; to 
hasten: to excite; to vivify, incite. 

Ren ders (ren' d&rz), pfes. t. of Render, to make ; to give ; to 
return, pay back ; to translate. 

Ri vAlts', pres. i. and n. plu. of Revolt, to turn^ shrink away 
with abhorrence ; to rebel, renounce allegiance ; to fall off 
from one to another : n. a renunciation of allegiance ; a 
shrinking or turning away with abhorrence ; a desertion ; 
change of sides. [from rest 

Rouse (rft&ze), v. to excite, to stir ; to be excited ; to awake 

Shrdb' Mss, a. being without shrubs or small trees. 

Steal ing (st^^l' ing), par. of Steal, to pass ox gain upon or with- 
draw privily ; to take by theft ; to take without right or 
. liberty. 

BtUp, V, to bend dOwn, or forward ; to lean ; to submit, yield : 
n, act of stooping ; descent ; a kind of shed, attached to a 
house. 
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Su per 8ti tions (^sji pir stlsh' Anz), n. plu, of Superstitioii, excess^ 
rigor ^ or extravagance in religion or religious opintom; 
false worship or religion ; excessive nicety. 

Un a wares (^&n I w^rez'), ad. unexpectedly, by surprise. 

Un breath ing (dn brikh' !ng), a. not breathing, not animated. 

Un shad ow ed (dn shld' d&de), a. not clouded or darkened. 

Un sleep ing (dn sl^^p' Ing), a. never sleeping, ever wakeful 

Un tram mel led (dn trim' mMd), a. not trammelled or shackled. 

Up lifU (dp llAs'), pres. t. of UpJiA, to elevate, raise aloft 

Yearn ings (yirn' lugz), n. pltk, of Yearning, a strong desire ; 
tenderness, emotion of pity. 



Reading Lesson XXXIX. 

Religion. 

1. We pity a man who has no religion in his heart, no 
high and irresistible yearnings after a better, holier exis- 
tence ; who is contented wiui the sensuality and gross- 
ness of earth ; whose spirit never revolts at the darkness 
of his prison-house, or exults at the thought of its final 
emancipation. We pity him, for he affords no evidence 
of his high orig^in, no manifestation of that intellectual 
prerogative which renders him a delegated lord of the 
visible creation. 

2. He can rank no higher than animal nature :; the 
spiritual could never stoop so lowly. To seek for beastly 
excitements ; to minister with a bountiful hand to strange 
and depraved appetites, are the attributes of the animal 
alone. To limit our hopes and aspirations to this life and 
world, is like remaining for ever in the place of our birth, 
without ever lifting the veil of the horizon which bent over 
our infancy. 

3. There is religion in every thing around us, a calm 
and holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature, 
which man would do well to imitate. It is a meek and 
blessed influence, stealing, as it were, unawares upon the 
heart. It comes, it has no terror; no gloom in its ap- 
proaches. It has to apuse up the passions ; it is untram- 
melled by the creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions 
of man. 
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4u It is fresh from the hands of the Author ; and grow- 
ing from the immediate presence of the Great Spirit which 
pervades and quickens it. It looks out from every star. 
It is among the hills and valleys of earth ; where the 
shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin atmosphere of 
eternal winter; or where the mighty forest fluctuates 
before the strong wind, with its dark waves of green 
foliage. 

5. It is spread out like a l^ble lan^ua^ upon the 
broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of 
nature. It is that uplifts the spirit within, until it is tall 
enough to overlook the shadows of our place of probation, 
which breaks, link after link, the chains that bmd us to 
mortality; and which opens to imagination a world of 
spiritual beauty and holiness. — Sir Humphry Davy. 

CtuESTioNs. — Why should we {xty a man who has no religion in his heart % 
With what is he contented 1 At what does his spirit never revolt 1 What 
•re the attributes of our animal nature alone 1 To limit our hopes and asj^ntr 
tions to this life and world is like what 1 What would man do well to imi- 
tate 1 How does religion come upon the heart 1 Has it terror 1 Has it 
^oom 1 Is it trammelled ^y the creeds and superstitions of man 1 Where 
18 it from 1 Among what 1 Spread out where 1 Like what 1 What does 
it uplift 1 What overlook 1 What does it open 1 



Spelling Lesson XL. 

Ad van tage (id vln' t&je), n. benefit^ convenunce ; gain, profit ; 
superiority, favorable circumstances : v. to benefit ; to piro- 
mote. [of hostility or injury, first attack. 

Ag gres sion (4g grish' An), n. the commencement or first act 

As 80 ci a ted (As sib' ehh ^k t(d), part. a. united in company : 
pre. of Associate, to unite with, join in or keep company : 
n. a companion, a confederate, a partner : a. confederate* 

Ban ish es (bin' ish ^tz), pres. t. of Banish, to drive away ; to 
condemn or force to leave his own country, to exile. 

Birth place (b4r/A' pl&se), n. the place where one is bom. 

BftSn, n. a gift, a grant ; a present ; a favor; a prayer : a. gay, 
cheerful, merry ; kind. 

Cab in et (k4b' tn ^4t), n. the select officers or council of the ez" 
icutive of a state, republicj kingdom, d&c. ; a private room 
in which consultations are held ; a set of drawers. 



i 
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Cap i tol (kip' h ^tftl), n. the government house of ike Uniiii 
States ; or, of a state, ^c. ; a temple in Rome. 

Ce ear (si' zdr), n. prop, the name of a Roman emperor. 

'Cli mate (kll' mite), n. a region, tract, or portion of the earthy 
temperature x)t the air. [much ; extensive, capaciooa 

Com pre hen sive {^kbm pri htn' stv), a, comprising or embraeilig 

Con quer or (kftngV Ar ^Ar), 91. one who conquers or sabdnes. 

Con quest (kftng' kwist), n. victory, success in arms ; act of 
conquering, subjection or reduction to one's power. 

Con ti nent (kAn' th ^nlnt), a. moderate, temperate ; chaste, re- 
strained ; abstemious : n, a great extent of land not dis- 
joined by the sea from other lands. 

De feat (di ikhJ), n. an overthrow ; frustration, prevention of 

■ success : v. to overthrow, to rout ; to undo ; to frustrate. 

E ter ni ty {h tir' nk ^\k\ n. duration without end. 

Ex em pli n ca tions (egz ^im pU fi k&' shdnz), n. plu. of Ex- 
emplification, an Ulustration by example ; a copy, a tran- 

>. . script 

£z hib it (tgz h!b' tt), v. to display, to show ; to offer : ft. a pa- 

, 'ner or document presented or produced ; a statement 

iPiAid, pre, of Free, to rescue, set at liberty ; to clear firom ; to 
exempt : a. at liberty, unrestrained; liberal; open; not en- 
slaved; frank, candid. 

Glow (gl&), n. brightness ; shining heat ; ardent passion : v, to 
exhibit a strong, bright color ; to shine with intense heat ; 
to feel ardent passion. [prop, a native of Greece. 

Gre cian (gri' shin), a, pertaining or belonging to Greece : n. 

Han ni bal (hin' ni ^bil), n. prop, the name of a celebrated 
Carthaginian general. [pause ; a stoj:]^ing in speech. 

Hes ita tion (^hlz i ti' shAn), n. doubt, uncertainty; delay 01 

tn di vid u al (^tn di vid' ji 41), a. single ; numerically one : 
n. a single person, being, or thing. 

Mar shal led (mir' sh&ld), pre. of Marshal, to arrange, dispose, 
or rank in order : n. the chief officer of arms. 

Ma ster-piece (mi' stitr-^piise), n. a capital or chief performance. 

Mer ci ftd (mSr' si ^fBl), a. having mercy, compassionate, tender; 
kind, not cruel. [of ofiencea 

Mer cv*(mftr' fiii), n. clemency, tenderness; pardon, forgiveneiss 

MAd' II, n. a representation, a pattern ; a copy ; a mould : v. to 
plan, to shape ; to moidd, to form. 

Pa tient.(p&' shint), a. calm under pain or affliction, enduring 
vnthout inurfriur ; not hasty : n. a sick person, one suffering 
disease. 

Pa tri ot ism (pi' tri ^4t izm), n. love of one's country. 
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P^as ant (piz' &nt), ti. one whose business is rural labor. 

Per fee tion (pSr flk' shdn), n. the state of being perfect, com* 
pleteness. 

Phi Ids o phy (fl 18s' A ^fi), n, knowledge^ natural or moral; 
general principles or laws of science ; explanation of the 
reasons and causes of things. [sun. 

Plan et (plln' It), n. a celestial body which revolves around the 

Pol i cy (pfiP U ^sh)j n. prudence, wisdom ; art, stratagem, cun- 
ning ; system or art of government : warrant for money : 
contract or writing for ensurance. 

Prov i dence (prfiv' h ^dins6), n. prop. God, the Supreme Being ; 
the name of a city, town, &c. : n. foresight, timely care : 
prudence, frugaHty ; the care or superintendence of Goa 
over his creatures. 

'Gttial i fi ca tion (^kwil U ft ki' shAn), n. accomplishment, endotih 
ment; fitness; legal endowment that fits a man for an 
office, &-C. ; modification, restriction, abatement 

■Hbs i dence (rlz' h ^dlnse), n. place of abode ; abode, dwelling. 

•Re veal ed (rh \hh\d% pre. of Reveal, io disclose, lap open ; to 
miake known, discover ; to show. 

Rev o lu tion ist (^riv h 1&' shdn ^ist), n. one who favors or pro- 
motes revolutions or changes in government. 

Scip i o (stp' h ^), n. prop, the name of a Roman general. 

Se duce (si d&se'), v. to corrupt, draw aside, tempt ; to deceive, 
entice :. to mislead. [gratification. 

^SSlf-dt nt' al, n. the denial of one's self, or of one's personal 

Sol dier (sdle' jdr), n. a brave man, a warrior ; a man engaged 
in military service^ 

Sol diers (sAle' jArz), n. plu. of Soldier. 

Stain (st&ne), n. disgrace, reproach ; a blot, a spot : v. to dii* 
color, to spot ; to soil ; to dye ; to bring reproach on. 

Stain ed f stind), pre. of Stain. 

Stites' man, n. one skilled or versed in the art of governmeni ; 
one employed in public afiairs. 

Thun der ed (thAn' diird), pre. of Thunder, to make a loud #^ 
terrible nmse ; to roar or sound af^er lightning or an eleo 
trical discharge : n. a loud rumbling noise which follow* 
lightning. 

Trea son (trt' zn), n. the attempting to overthrow the government 
or to betray it into the hands of a foreign power ; the high- 
est crime against the state, kingdom, &-c. 

Un sheath ed (dn shtlthd'), pre. of Unsheath, to draw from the 
'scabbard or sheath. 

Un taint ed (dn tint' id% a. tibt polluted or tainted. 

14 
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Van quish ed (ving' kwlsht), pre. of Vanquish, to conquei; ' 
subdue. Hi 

YtV ir ""kn, n. an old soldier; one long practised : a, long prae- jq 
tised or experienced. [conquered or overcome. ^ 

Vic to ri ous (vik iS' r& Sis), a. conqueringj iriumpkarU ; having ^ 

Views (v&ze), n, plu. and pres, t of View, mental sight^ manner 
and power of seeing ; prospect ; survey ; sight : v, to see, P 
behold ; to survey. , 



Readbvg Lesson XL. 

Character of Washington, 

1. No matter what may be the birthplace of such a man 
as Washington. No climate can clami, no comitry can 
appropriate him : the boon of Providence to the hmnan 
race ; his fame is eternity ; his residence creation. Though 
it was the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of our pol- 
icy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he had his 
origin : if the heavens thundered and the earth rocked, 
vet, when the storm passed, how pure was the climate that 
It cleared ; how bright in the brow of the firmament was 
the planet it revealed to us ! In the production of Wash- 
ington, it does really appear as if nature was endeavoring 
to improve on herself, and that all the virtues of the an- 
cient world were but so many studies preparatory to the 
patriot of the new. 

2. Individual instances, no doubt, there were ; splendid 
exemplifications of some single qualification : Cesar was 
merciful ; Scipio was continent ; Hannibal was patient ; 
but it was reserved for Washington to blend them all in 
one, and like the lovely master-piece of the Grecian artist, 
to exhibit in one glow of associated beautyj the pride of 
every model, and the perfection of every master. 

3. As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a vet- 
eran, and supplied by discipline the absence of experience. 
As a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into 
the most comprehensive system of general advantage ; and 
such was the wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of 
his counsels, that to the soldier and the statesman, he al« 
ngiost added the character of the sage. 
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4. A conqueror, he was untainted* with the crime of 
blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of trea- 
son ; for aggression commenced the contest, and a country 
called him to the command ; liberty unsheathed his 
sword ; necessity stained, victory returned it. If he had 

Eaused here, history might doubt what station to assign 
im ; whether at the head of her citizens or her soldiers, 
her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act. 
crowned his career, and banishes hesitation. Who, like 
Washington, after having freed a country, resided her 
crown, and retired to a cottage rather than reign in a 
capitol. 

5. Immortal man ! He took from the battle its crime, 
and from the conquest its chains ; he left the victorious 
the glory of his .self-denial, and turned upon the van- 
quished only the retribution of his mercy. Happy, proud 
America ! The lightnings of heaven yielded to your 
philosophy ! The temptations of earth could not seduce 
your patriotism ! — ^Phillips. 

m 

Questions. — Of whose character •does this lesson treat 1 Who was Wash- 
ington 1 Where was he bom 1 Of what country was he a patriot, a soldier, 
aira a statesman 1 To what was he the boon of Providence 1 How endu- 
ring his fame 1 What was pure 1 What was bright 1 What does really ap- 
pear of nature 1 What is said of Cesar? Of Scipiol Of Hanniball 
What reserved for Washington to do 1 As a general, wh^t did Washington 
do 1 What, as a statesman 1 What is said of the wisdom of his views 1 
Of his counsels 1 Of him as a conqueror 1 As a revolutionist 1 What did 
his country do 7 What liberty 1 What necessity 1 What victory 1 What 
was the last victorious act of Washington which crowned his career 1 What 
did he take from battle ? What from conquest 1 What did he leave to the 
victorious 1 What to the vanquished ? 



Spelling Lesson XLI. 

Ad mi ring (4d ml' ring), pari. a. regarding with esteem ; won- 
dering at: par. of Admire, to regard, to esteem ; to love ; 
to wonder at. 

B& fit', V. to suit, become ; to be suitable to ; to adorn. 

Beguiled (b4 gild'), ;?r«. of Beguile, to pass pleasingly; to 
amuse ; to deceive, to cheat ; to impose upon, delude. 

Bcyy hood (bU' h&d), n. the state of a boy. 

Bright en (brl' in), v. to maki or beccmie bright; to poliih. 
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Ca ress (k& lis'), n. An act of endearment ; an embrace : i^. tl 
fondle, to treat with fondness and afiection. 

Oar pets (k&r' pits), n. plu. and pres. i. of Carpet, a eoverii^ 
'for a floor : v. to cover with a carpet 

Chirp ing (tsh4rp' !ng), part. a. making the noise of small bird* 
par. of Chirp, to make a cheerful noise as small birds : n, 
the noise or voice of bird» or insects. 

Church (tshArtsh), n. a place where Christians worship ; the 
collective or a particular body of Christians : v, to return 
thanks in church. 

Com pa red (k6m pArd'), pre. of Compare, to liken, represent 
as similar; to estimate or measure the relative qualities or 
degrees : n. comparative estimate ; similitude. 

Con gre ga ted (k6ng' gr^ ^gi iid\ part. a. collected, compact: 
pre. of Congregate, to collect together, assemble ; to meet 

Oneep ing (kr^^p' tng), part. a. movinrg slowly ; fawning, bend* 
ing : par. of Creep, to move slowly and timorously ; to 
move as a worm, d&c. ; to fawn, to bend. 

Crumbs (kr&mz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Crumb, a smaU pwr- 
tide or fragment, as of bread or cake : v. to break into 
small pieces. 

Cur ving (kdr' ving), part. a. hevding in regular form : par, of 
Curve, to bend, to crook, inflect : n. a bending or inflecticm 
without angles ; any thing bent : a. crooked, bent, inflecteJL 

Dt bite', n. discussion, contention in argument ; dispute ; a con- 
test : V. to discuss ; to dispute ; to deliberate. 

De cli ned (di kllnd'), -pre. of Decline, to bend or lean down- 
wards ; to deviate ; to fail ; to decay ; to shun, to refuse ; 
to vary, modify, or inflect, as words : n. decay ; diminution ; 
a falling ofl"; tendency to a worse state. 

Dells (dtlz), n. plu. of Dell, a valley^ a narrow opening ; a cav- 

Dtdst, second per. sin. of the pre. of Do. [ity ; a pit, a hollow. 

Dis solv ed (diz z6lvd'), pre. of Dissolve, to break up ; to sep- 
arate ; to be liquefied, to melt 

Ech o ing (4k' kA ^ing), par. of Echo, to be sounded back or re- 
verberated : n. a sound returned, reflected, or reverberated. 

Ech o ed (<k' k6de), pre. of Echo. 

Em i grant (im' h ^grant), n. one who emigrates, one who leaves 
his country or state to reside in another. 

Erst (Srst), ad. first, in the beginning ; formerly, long ago; once, 
when time was. [triumph ; to be glad above measure. 

Ex ult ing (4gz Alt' Ing), par. of Exult, to rejoice greaily ; to 

Fair y (fire' ^ j, a. belonging to, or like fairies : n, a fabled 6i 
imaginary spirit ; enchantress \ an elf, a fay. 
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in cVs (f in' slz), n. posses, case of Fancy, imagination ; in* 

cJuhation, caprice ; idle scheme : v. to imagine, suppose ; 

to be pleased with. 
\ ther-land Tfi' thAr-^lind), n. land of one's nativity. 
i, vor ing (fi' v4r ^Ing), fart a. countenancing ; wishing well 

to : far. of Favor, to support, to countenance ; to assist ; 

to ease ] to spare ; to resemble : n. gift ; kind regard ; lenity, 
nend ship's (frind' ships), w. posses, case of Friendship, high- 

est degree of intimacy and affection ; strong attachment ; 

personal kindness. [frolic, 

risk ed (frlskt), pre. of Frisk, to leap, to skip ; to dance: n. a 
rost-work (frSst'-wdrk), n. work resembling hoar-frost on shrubs, 
i ant ( jl' int), a. like a giant, gigantic, unusually large or 

strong : n. a man of extraordinary or unnatural size, 
lit ter ing (glif t4r ^Ihg), par. of Glitter, to shine brightly ; to 

gleam or exhibit light or lustre : rC. lustre, bright show. 
risp, n. the gripe or seizure of the hands ; embrace ; hold ; 

possession : v. to hold in the hand ; to gripe ; to seize ; to 

struggle. 
itftt' tng, par. of Greet, to salute, congratulate ; to address, 
roans (gr&nez), pres. t. and n. plu, of Groan, to make a deep, 

murmuring sound ; to sigh deeply, to mourn : n. a deep, 

hoarse, mournful sound or sigh. [despatch, 

ist' id, pre. of Haste, to hurry, move fast: n. speed, hurry; 
aunts (hints), n. plu. and pres. t. of Haunt, a place muchfrt' 

quented : v. to frequent ; to resort to ; to intrude upon. 
tx* mtt-^h6me, n. home of or like that of a hermit. 
6, in. a sudden call ox exclamation, commanding attention, 
ymn (htm), n. a dirine song, song of adoration : v. to praiise 

in songs of adoration. [one of the United Stated. 

li nois (^u U nhh'), n. prop, the name of a ricer ; the name of 

lu sion (il \h' zhdn), n. error ; false show ; deceptive appear- 

►y ful (j84' ffil), a. glad, full of joy ; exulting. [ance. 

ftugh ing (llf' ing), par. of I^augh, to he mirthful or gay ; to 

deride : n, an expression of mirth or gayety. 
aunch ed (linsht), pre. of Launch, to push or cause to slide 

into the water ; to cast, to dart ; to rove at large : n. act oif 

launching; the sliding of a vessel into the water; a kind 

of boat, 
ight ing (11' ting), par. of Light, to illuminate ; to kindle ; to 

descend, dismount ; to ease, to rest : n. that quantity or 

matter by which we see ; a taper, &c. : a. bright, gay ; 

nimble • slight ; clear, &c. v [pres. t of Light 

ights (lltes), n. plu. the lungH, orgian of brerathing : ». plu, aiftcl 

14* 
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Link ed (Itngkt), pre. of Link, to unite closely ; to join or coil' 

nect by links : n. a part or single ring of a chain ; that 

which connects ; a sort of torch. [magic 

Ma gi cians (ml jtsh' inz), n. fl%. of Magician, one skilled in 
Mirt, n. a flcbce of public sale or traffic ; a market [me. 

Me thought (m^ Miwt'), pre, of' Me thinks, I think, it seems to 
Na tiv i ty (d& t!v' h Hi), n, place of birth ; birth, mipaner of 

birth. 
Neigh ed (nide), pre. of Neigh, to cry as or utter the voice of a 

horse : n. the voice of a horse. 
Noon's (n&6nz), n. posses, case of Noon, the middle of thj9 day. 
Par o quet (p4r' b ^kwlt), n. a small parrot 
Peach (pi4tsh), n..a tree and its fruit 
Peal ed (p^Md), pre. of Peal, to play or utter loud sounds : n, 

a succession of sounds, a loud sound. 
Pranks (pr&ngks), n. plu. and pres. t of Prank, afroUc^ a capetf 

a wUd flight ; a trick : v. to frolick ; to dress showily. 
Proud ly (pri&d' U), ad. haughtily, arrogantly. 
Ray (ri), n. beam of light ; a fish. 
Rear ed (xhhid)^pre. of Rear, to raise; to bring; to educate: 

n. the hinder troops of an army ; the part behind ; last 

class. 
Re as su red (^ri Ish sh&rd'), pre. of Reassure, to give ox restore 

courage to ; to free from fear ; to assure again. 
Red-bird (rld'-bArdl, n. a kind of singing bird. 
Re mem ber est (A vaim! b&r ^ist), second per. sin. of tiie pres. 

t. of Remember, to have^ bear, or keep in mind. 
Ri spdnse', n. an answer ; a reply. [to mature. 

Ri pen ing (rl' pn ^ing), par. of Ripen, to grow or make ripe ; 
R&b' in, n. a kind of bird. 

Ro ved (rAvd), pre. of Rove, to wander ; to ramble ; to rapge. 
Sail ed (sild), pre. of Sail, to move by sails on the water ; tq be 

moved by the wind : n. the canvass of a ship, &c. 
Sank (singk), pre. of Sink, to decline ; to fall, go down ; to setr 

tie ; to subside ; to degrade : n. a drain ; a kind of basin ; 

place of filth. 
Shipe' llss, a. wanting regularity of form* 
Shores (sh6rez), n. plu. and pres, t. of Shore, the bank of a river ; 

the coast of the sea ; a prop ; a buttress, a support : v. to 

prop ; to support 
Shrfll, a. sharp, piercing, tremulous, as sound. 
Sh&t' ting, par. of Shut, to exclude ; to close ; to contract 
^ Sire, n. a father. 
SUpty pre. of Sleep, to take rest^ to refoseii H. rest, slnmbcr* 
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Snow drops (snA' drftps), n. plu. of Snowdrop, a plant which 

bears an early white flower. 
So fas (sS' fiz), n. plu. of Sofa, a long, easy, and elegant seat, 

generally with a covered and stufied bottom. 
Spike, pre. of Speak, to utter, give sound ; to talk, utter words ; 

to pronounce. 
Spire, n. a steeple ; a curve line, a winding like a screw ) a 

wreath ; a shoot, stalk, or blade of grass, d&c. 
Spor tive (spir' tlv), a. gay, merry, playful ; wanton. 
St&rt' ing, par. of Start, to move suddenly ; to let out as water ; 

to rise suddenly ; to set out ; to alarm : n. a sudden motion; 

St^4d, n. a horse for state or war. [a setting out 

-Swol len (swMn), part. a. become or grown larger ; extended : 

par. of Swell, to grow or become larger ; to extend : n. 

extension of bulk, increase. 
Ti ny (tl' n4), a. very small ; little ; puny. 
Tire' less, a. not being wearied or fatigued. 
Tnmks (trAngks), n. plu. of Trunk, the stem of a tree ; the body 

of any thing ; a kind of chest for clothes ; the proboscis of 
T&ne' f Al, a. melodious^ musical ; harmonious. [an elephant 
Un ahom (dn sh6rn'), a. not shorn or clipped. 
Up ward (ilp' wftrd), ad. towards a higher place ; more than : 

a. directed higher ; ascending. [primitive corors. 

VI' 4 ^Uts, n. plu. of Violet, a plant and flower ; one of the seven 
Wi' ktng, part. a. rousing from sleep: par. of Wake, to rouse 

from sleep; to watch; to excite; to cease to sleep: n. a 

watch, vigU ; a beast ; a track in water. 
Wea ri ed (wiA' rid), part. a. tired, fatigued : pre. of Weary, 

to tire ; to fatigue by labor : a. tired, fatigued. 
Whence ^hwlnse), ad. from which or what place or source ; for 

whicn cause, by which means. 
Where so ev er (^hw4re sA tv' ir), ad. in what place soever. 
Wing' id, part. a. furnished with or having wings. 
Wrath ful {jAiih* fil), a. furious, raging ; angry. [ate, A-o. 

Wrought (r&wt), per. par. of Work, to labor, to toil; to oper- 
Tin, a. being at a distance, toithin view : ad. at a distance, 



Reading Lesson XLI. 

The Western Emigrant, 

1. Amid these forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty towards the favoring skies, 
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An axe rang sharply. There, with vigorous arm, 
Wrought a hold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

!. " Boy, thou hast never seen 

Such glorious trees ; and, when the giant trunks 
Fall, how tlie firm earth groans. Remeraberest thoH 
The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun t 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream." 




" Father, the brook, 
That by our door went singing, when I lannched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
■WTien school was o'er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strana;ers. And those little trees 
My mother phuitod in the garden, bound, 
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Of OUT first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer "sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day." 

4. " What, ho ! my little girl," and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

6. " See, dearest, see 

Yon bright winged paroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear 
In far New England such a mellow tone 7^' 

6. " I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snowdrops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home, I should be happier now, 
-Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." 

r. Slow night drew on, 

And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swollen waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starling, he spake : 

8. " W^fe ! did I see thee brush away a tear? 
Say, was it so ? Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 

Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home." 

9. " No, No ! All was so still around, methought,- 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
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Which 'mid the church, where erst we paid our vows^ 
So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion ;" and the gentle smile 
Lightinff her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant reassured his soul 
That whereso^er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthful rooty is happiness, 

10. Placid and grateful to his rest he sank ; 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 

Of his own native city : roof and spire 

All glittering bright, in fancy's frost-work ray. 

11. Forth came remembered forms : with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neighed ; 
The favorite dog, exulting round his feet, 

Frisked, with shrill, joyous bark ; familiar doors 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were linked 
In friendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten ; and till morning roved 
'Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

QuKSTiONS. — Who rang the axe sharply 1 Where % Who, by his side, be- 
guiled the toil of the emigrant 1 What did he say to his little bioy about the 
glorious trees 1 What about the mighty river 1 What about the Connecticut 
river 1 What did his little boy say about the brook 1 The tiny boat ? About 
the little trees his mother planted at their Jmt home ? What were these &irer 
than 1 Who then brougnt a basket to him containing his dinner 1 What 
did the emigrant say to Ms little daughter 1 What did the little daughter an- 
swer to her father 1 What did she always do at their first luyme 7 What did 
she think would make her happier now 1 What drew on 1 What spake bit- 
ter things 1 Who slept 1 Who sat listening % To ^at 1 What did he say, 
starting, to his wife ? What did his wife answer 1 What lighted her brow 1 
What soothed her waking infant 1 What reassured his soul 1 Of what 1 
Placid and grateful, the emigrant sank to what 1 Can any thing be man 
delightful than a residence in the country ? 



Spelling Lesson XL IT. 

A bom i na tions (& ^b&m h nk shdnz), n. plu. of Abominatioii, 
defilement, pollution ; object of hatred, deteftttdon. 
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Ac tu al (ilk' t$h& ^&1), a. positive, really in act ; real, certain. 
A larm (a l&rm'), n. a notice or cry of danger ; sudden terror : 
V. to give notice of danger ; to surprise ; to call to arms. 

Bllst' id, pre. of Blast, to injure, to blight ^ to cause to wither ; 
to confound ; to split with powder : n. blight ; sound ; gust 
of wind. [shrub. 

Bram bles (br&m' biz), n. plu. of Bramble, a very rough prickly 

Ca lam i ty (k4 Mxa' k ^ti), n. cause of misery ^ disaster ; misfor- 

Ca lam i ties (ki l&m' 4 h}z), n. plu. of Calamity. [tune. 

Churl ish ness (tshArP Ish ^nis), n. moroseness, brutality ; rude- 
ness ; higgardhness. 

Con fu sion (kftn f &' zhAn), n. tumult, disorder ; astonishment ; 
irregular mixture, indistinctness. 

Con su med (kftn s&md'), pre, of Consume, to waste, destroy ; 
to spend ; to eat, devour. {strife ; debate ; contest 

Con ten tions (kftn tin' sh&nz), n. plu. of Contention, quarrel, 

Cor rupts (k6r ropts'), pres. t. of Corrupt, to spoils deprave, defile, 
destroy ; to infect ; to become or make putrid ; to decay ; 
to bribe : a. spoiled, putrid ; vicious, wicked ; decayed. 

Cur ses (kdr' siz), n. plu. of Curse, affliction, torment; male- 
diction ; wish of evil : v. to wish evil to, execrate ; to tor- 

DA' m&n, n. an evil spirit. [ment, afflict 

De stroy ed (d^ strSf d'), pre. of Destroy, to ruin ; to lay waste, 
demolish. [nable. 

De tes ta ble (d^ tis' tl ^bl), a. abhorred^ very hateful ; abomi- 

Ete vours (di viirz'), pres. t. of Devour, to consume ; to eat rav- 
enously, [to deface. 

Dis fig u red (dls fig' fcrd), pre. of Disfigure, to deform, to mar ; 

Drunk ard (drdngk' Ard), n. one given or addicted to the exces- 
sive and habitual use of intoxicating liquors. 

Drunk ards (drftngk' Ardz), n. plu. of Drunkard. 

Drunk ard's (drdngk' Ardz), n. posses, case of Drunkard. 

Drunk en ness (drdngk' kn ^nts), n. intoxication, habitual ine- 
briation. 

Es ti ma ble {is' th 4mi bl), a. worthy of esteem ; valuable. 

Fac ul ty (flk' Al Hi), n. power of mind, reason ; ability, skill ; 
dexterity ; privilege ; officers of a college or university, &c, 

Fi' t4l, a, deadly, destructive ; mortal ; inevitable. [quarrel. 

Fightings (fl' tingz), n. plu. of Fighting, contention, battle; 

Fftfl], a. impure, filthy ; gross, coarse ; not clear ; not fair ; 
wicked, hateful ; stormy : v. to daub, make filthy ; to de- 
file, pollute. [customary ; constant 

Ha bit u al (hi bitsh' h ^il) a. formed by habit orfreque7it use^ 

HIM, iHrd p€r, sin, of the pres. t. of Have^ to possess ; to enjoy. 
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Id i ot (id' i ^ilit), n. a natural fool, one without understanding. 

Id i ots (td' h ^Ais), n. flu. of Idiot 

Id i ot ism (id' h ^dt }zm), n. natural imhtcUity ofmiTnl, idiocff; 
folly ; an idiom, peculiarity of expression. 

Im pairs (im pArez'), pres. t. of Impair, to enJkebUy injure; to 
lessen, diminish ; to make worse. 

In dus tri ous (la dds' tr4 'is), a. assiduous, steadily attentive to 
business, habitually diligent 

In feet ed (in flkt' id), pre. of Infect, to act upon by coniagia/n^ 
to pollute ; to taint ; to corrupt. 

In let (ill' lit), n. passage^ place of ingress ; entrance. [toilc 

La bor ers (14' bdr ^Arz), n. plu. of Laborer, one who labors or 

Le gion (U' jdn), n. a great or vast number ; a body of soldiers. 

Lep ro sy (Up' r& ^s4), n. a cutaneous loathsome disease whidi 
appears on the body in dr}', thin, white, scurfy scales oi 
scabs. [deprived of reason, or inflamed with passion. 

M4d' m&n, n. a marnac, a man raging with insanity ; a man 

Mid' min, n. plu. of Madman. 

Mid' niss, n. distraction^ wildness ; fury, rage. 

Mon ster (mftn' stdr), n. a person or thing horrible and detestable-; 
something uncommon or unnatural, either animal or vege- 
table, [barerue^ 

Nakedness (ii4' kid ^nls), n. want 0/ covering or clothing; 

Neg lect ed (nig llkt' Sd), pre. of Neglect, to omil carelessly.^ to 
disregard ; to postpone ; to slight : n. careless omission pr 
treatment; slight 

O ver grown (^i v4r grine'), per. par. of Overgrow, to cover with 
growth ; to rise above ; to grow beyond the proper or nat- 
ural size. 

Prais ed f pr&zd), pre. of Praise, to extol ; to applaud ; to com- 
mena : n. applause ; commendation ; renown. 

Preys (pr^ze), pres. t. of Prey, to corrode ; to waste gradually ; 
to plunder ; to feed by violence : w. something to j^e de- 
voured ; plunder, spoil ; booty. 

Prin ci pie (prm' si ^pl), n. rule, ground of action ; opinion, 
tenet ; motive ; original cause ; element, constituent part ; 
fundamental truth. 

Cluar rels (kwftr' rilz), n. plu. and pres. t, of Gluarrel^ a brawls 
a scuffle ; a dispute ; a contest : v. to dispute, to debate ; 
to brawl; to scufHe. [sLllay; to cool ; to still 

Quench e^(kw4nsh' Iz), pres. t. of Cluench, to extinguish ; to 

Re pairs {rh p&rez'), n. plu. and pres. t. of Repair, reparation^ 
supply of loss; restoration; abpde: v, to mend, refit; to go 
io^ to restgce to a 4;ood 9>'^^ fj^xo^wy^ mis^ lun^enda 
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Re proach (ri pr&tsh'), n. censure vnih derision or contempi ; 
shame ; infamy: v. to censure, to upbraid with opprobrium ; 
'to treat with contempt 

Rev el lings (riv' tl 4tngz), n. plu. of Revelling, act of carous 
ing, loose jollity ; feast with noisy merriment 

Ri ots (A' Ats), fk plu. and pres. i. of Riot, uproar j sedition ; 
noisy, wild, and loose festivity ; tumult : v. to make aa 
uproar ; to revel, to banquet ; to raise a sedition. 

Sen ti ments (sin' t4 ^mlnts), n. plu. of Sentiment, notion, opinr 
ion ; a thought incited or dictated by feeling. 

Show er ed (shi&' drd), pre. of Shower, to pour down ; to wet 
with rain : n. a fall of rain ; profusion. [or like fom^ 

Sim i lar (stm' h ^Idr), a. like^ resembling ; having resemblance 

So ber (s&' bdr), a. calm^ having dispassionate reason ; not iii* 
toxicated or drunken ; habitually temperate ; serious, sol- 
emn : V. to make sober ; to cure of intoxication. 

So i ci dal (^s& h A' d&l), a. partaking of or relating to suicidt* 

Thorns (^Airnz), n. plu. of Thorn, a prickly shrub or tree ; a 
spine ; any thing troublesome. 

T%A' vtng, part. a. prosperous^ advancing in wealth : par, of 
Thrive, to prosper, grow rich \ to flourish, to increase. 

Un feel ing (dn ihhV Ing), a. void of feeling ; insensible. 

On prin ci pled (dn prtn' A ^pld), a, wicked^ devoid of or having 
no good or settled opinions, tenets, or principles. 

Up roar (&p' rAre), n. great tumult^ disturbance^ and noise ; 
bustle ; clamor. [unsettled. 

y4g' & ^bind, n. a vagrant, a wanderer : a. vagrant, wandering, 

Vic tims (vik' tlmz), n. plu, of Victim, a living being sacrifi- 
ced ; a sacrifice ; something destroyed. 

Vil lain (vll' lln), n. a very vile, wicked person or wretch ; ontT 
who holds lands by a base tenure. 

Vis i ta tion (^vtz 4 t4' shdn), n. the inflicting of a judgment; 
act of visiting ; a judicial visit ; an exhibition of mercy. 

Vol un ta ry ( v6l' 4n^t4 r*), a. acting by or proceeding from ehinee^ 
free ; willing ; spontaneous : tl an air played at wilL 

Vo ta ries (vA' ti ^riz), n, plu. of Votary, one devoted to any ser- 
vice or course of life : a. given up, devoted. 

Wick ed ness (wlk' td ^nts), n. sin, vice, immorality ; guilt, evil 
disposition, moral ill, crime. [purpose. 

Wil fnl ly (wtP f5l 4i), ad, obstinately, stubbornly ; with set 

Yells (ytiz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Yell, a loud,- hidfota scredm 
or outcry ; a cry of horror and a^ony : v, to scream' liide* 
ously ; to cry with horror or agony. 

15 
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Reading Lesson XLII. 

Drunkenness. 

1. If, by an awful visitation of Divine Providence, there 
«rere spreading over all parts of this country a foul and 
loathsome leprosy, .which poisoned and disfigured the 
bodies of its victims, and aflfected their minds with mad- 
ness and idiotism ; if this leprosy had seized a great part 
of our useful laborers, and rendered them a Burden to 
community ; if the prospects and the hopes of a large 

Sbrtion of our promising younff men had been already 
lasted and destroyed* by it ; if it had infected, more or 
less, every town and village, and were spreading its rav- 
ifcges from year to year, wider and yet wider ; if uiis were 
the actual condition of our country, tliere is no telling how 
great would be the alarm. 

2. But Heaven be praised, neither this nor any similar 
calamity, has been brought upon our comitry by the di- 
rect hand of Providence, which has showered on us bles- 
sings without number, and in great abundance. Yet 
human folly and wickedness abuse the kindness of Provi 
dence, and change its blessings into curses. 

3. Let sober reason judge, whether DRUNKENNESS, 
HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS, be not as bad as the 
fiital leprosy described ; nay, even worse. It impairs and 
corrupts both body and niind, and brings down the noble 
creature man to a level with the brute. 

4. It destroys all moral principle, all sentiments of hon- 
or, and all feelings of humanity. It changes good nature 
to churlishness, a kind husband to an unfeeling monster, a 
dutiful son to an unprincipled villain without natural ai- 
fections, and an industrious, thriving man to an idl^ vaga- 
bond. 

5. It preys upon and devours every thing that is esti 
mable and amiable, both in disposition and character. It 
eats up the substance of its votaries, and is an inlet to all 
other vices, and to almost every evil and calamity that can 
be named. This detestable demon might say in truth, 
" my name is legion for we are many." Many indeed aj ♦j 
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the evils, the calamities and abominations that follow in 
the train of drunkenness. 

6. Who hath wo? Who hath sorrow? Who hath 
contentions? Who hath wounds without cause? the 
DRUNKARD. Whosc ficlds are neglected and overgrown 
with thorns and brambles ? Whose house is often tum- 
bling into ruins for want of necessary repairs ? Whose 
wife is consumed with weeping ? Whose babes are suf- 
fering hunger and nakedness ? The drunkard's. 

7. Who disturb people's repose with their midnight 
revellings and yells ? ^ Who are the persons most com- 
monly engaged in quarrels, in fightings, in riots, and in all 
scenes of confusion and uproar ? drunkards. Who 
are the lowest of all madmen, the most despicable of all 
idiots ? drunkards. 

8. The natural idiot and madman, who have become so 
by the act of God,- are objects not of reproach, but of 
compassion. But the drunkard, who is in fact an idiot or 
a madman for the time, is so by his own voluntary act ; 
he wilfully quenches in himself the lamp of reason, wad 
with his own suicidal hands, destroys that noble faculty 
which distinguished him from the beasts that perish. 

CtUESTioNs. — About what does this lesson treat 1 Is not drunkennets the 
most deplorable of all evils ? What would cause the ^rreatest alarm 1 What 
has Providence showered on us 1 What do human foUy and wickedness do 1 
What is as bad and even toorse than leprosy 1 What does drunkennem 
impair and corrupt 1 To*a level with what does drunkenness brin^ man 1 
¥^nat does drunkenness destroy 1 What does it change 1 A kind husband 
to what ? A dutiful son to what 7 An industrious man to what ? Upon 
what does drunkenness prey and devour 7 What does it eat up 1 To what 
is. it an inlet 1 What might this detestable demon, drunkenness, say in 
truth 1 What follow in the train of drunkenness 1 Who has wo ? Sorrow t 
Contentions ? Wounds without cause 7 Whose fields are neglected t 
Whose hpuse is often tumbling into ruins 1 Whose wife is consumed with 
weeping? Whose children suffer hunser and nakedness? Who disturb 
people's midnight repose by hideous yells 1 Who, most commonly, engage in 
quarrels? In fighting? In -riots? In scenes of uproar? What are not 
mijects of reproach? What does the drunkard wilfully do? Is not the 
mmaeUer who furnishes the drunkard with his iNToxrciTiNO POISON for 
which he often takes the last shilling from the drunkard, thus robbing him of 
the means of procuring bread for his family, more guilty than the cminkard 
himself? 
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Spelling Lesson XLIII. 

t 

lli bose (& b&se'), n. injury, rude reproach ; the ill use of any 

thing ; a corrupt practice. [declare. 

AjO quaint (&k kw4nt'), v, to inform ; to make familiar with ; to 
kX tend (&t tind'), v. to accompany ; to stay or be at ; to wait 

on ; to listen ; to regard. [own country, to exile. 

Bin' Ish, V. to drive away ; to condemn or force to leave his 
Bite, V, to give pain ; to crush or ]Herce with the teeth ; to 

cheat : n. act of biting ; a cheat 
Buck ler (bilk' l&r), n. a kind of shield, or defensive armor. 
Com plaint (kftm pUnt'), n. lamentation, murmuring ; a maI-_ 

ady, a disease ; an accusation, information against 
Con stant (k&n^ stint),, a. fixed^ fi'^^^^ certain ; unvaried ; reso- 
lute ; perpetual ; unchanging, faithful, steady. 
Gred i tors (kr«d' h Hdrz), n, plu. of Creditor, one to whom a debt 

is owed or due ; one who gives credit 
Di A monds (dl' i ^mdndz), n. plu. of Diamond, a mineral, gem, 

or precious stone of the most valuable kind. 
Bm brace (im brise'), v, to lay hold on ; to take^ hold, or dasp 

fondly in the arms \ to comprehend, comprise ; to include : 

It. clasp, fond pressure in the arms. 
Emp ty (Im' t4), a. unfurnished, not full ; void, vacant : v, to 

evacuate, exhaust ; to make void. 
B nu mer a ted (h nji' mlr ^i tid), pre. of Enumerate, to reckon 

up singly ; to number, to count 
I^ece (fli^se), n. the coat of wool shorn from a sheep at otu 

time : v. to shear off or clip the fleece ; to plunder, strip by 
. unjust exactions. [with cold. 

FrUze, V. to chill or kill hy cold ; to congeal,, or to be congealed 
Hel met (hil' mit), n. a headpiece, armor for the head. 
Hem i sphere (him' k ^sf4re), n. the half of a globe or sphere. 
Hide' bo&nd, a. having the skin too close or tight. 
lift de pen dence (^!n dh p4n' dinse), n. freedom or exemption 

from dependance, reliance, or control. [gence ; to accuse. 
Im Ibrm (In fSrm'), v. to tell, instruct ,*^ to acquaint, give intelli* 
Im suit (in sdlt'), v. to treat with gross almse or insolence. 
Moki ey-catch ing (mAn' nl-^kitsh uig)^ n. the obtaining or makings 

of money hy industry and prudence. 
Mon ey less J man' n^ ^lls), a. penniless, having no money, poor. 
Offers (ftf furz), pre^ t. and n. plu. of Offer, to present ; to 

propose ;. to bid ; to sacrifice : n, a proposal \ price bid. 
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Op press (6p pris'), v, to crush h^ hardship ; to overpower, to 

burden with impositions ; to subdue. 
Pla ceth (plA' s4/A), third per. sin. of the pres. t. of Place, to 

fix, establish, &c. [self-esteem. 

Pi Sid' Ist, a. moil haughty , most arrogant ; lofly, elated with 
Pur ses (pdr' s!z), n. plu. and pres. t. of Purse, a smaU bag fir 

money ; a sum of money for a prize : v. to contract as % 

purse ; to put in a purse. 
Reach est {rhht^h! i^), second per. sin, of ihepres. t. of Reachj 

to arrive at ; to attain ; to extend to ; to stretch out : n, 

extent ; power of attaining to ; effort ; contrivance ; linut 
Re-en force (^ri-4n fArse'), r. to supply^ strengthen with new oi 

fresh assistance^ support, or forces. 
Ring, ». an ornament for the finger ; a circle ; a drculaf thin^ ; 

sound of bells, &/C. : v. to sound ; to fit with rings. 
Sec ond ly (stk' And ^U), ad. in the second place. 
Shield (shield), n. a defence^ protection ; armor for defence of 

the body : v. to defend ; to protect 
7%rlve, V. to prosper^ grow rich ; to flourish, to increi^se. 
Wears ( w4rez), pres. t. and n. plu. of Wear, to have im ; to 

carry or use as clothes : to waste, consume : n. act of wear- 

ing;«idain. 



Reading Lesson XLIII. 

The way to make Money Plenty in every MarC^ Pock^. 

1. At this time, when the general complaint is tMt 
" money is scarce," it will be an act of kindness to inform 
the moneyless how they may re-enforce their pockets. I 
will acquaint them with the true secret of money-catching ; 
the certain way to fill empty purses ; and how to keep 
them always full. Two simple rules, well observed, wlu 
do the business. 

First. Let honesty and industry be thy constant ccfCfh 
panions ; and, 

Secondly. Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

2. Then shall thy hidebound pocket soon begin to 
thrive, and will never again cry about its being empty: 
neither will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hun- 
ger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole hemispheit 
will shine brighter, and pleai^ire spring up in every comei 

15* 
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of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace these rales and be 
happy. Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, 
ana live independent 

3. Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face at 
ihe approach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feelii^ 
little when the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand : for 
independence, whether with little or much, is good fortune, 
and placeth thee on even ground with the proudest of the 
golden fleece. Oh then, be wise, and let industry walk 
with thee in the morning, and attend thee until thou reach- 
est the evening hour for rest. 

4. Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never 
fori^et to have a penny, when all thy expenses are enumer- 
ated and p&id ; then shalt thou reach the point of happi- 
ness, and independence shall be thy shield and buckler, 
thy helmet ana crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, 
nor stoop to the silken wretch because he hath riches, nor 
pocket an abuse because the hand which offers it, wears a 
ring set with diamonds. — Franklin. 

QcESTiONS. — Of what does this lesson treat 1 By whom was it written 1 
What does he inform the moneyless ? Of what true secret does Dr« Franklin 
inform the penniless 1 What are the two rules recommended by him 1 
What does he say shall then hapupen 1 Who will not then insult 1 What 
will not thien oppress 1 What will then shine brighter 1 What will then 
spring up 1 What should you banish 1 What shalt thou then be 1 Not 
■offer 1 What is good fortune ? What should walk with thee in the morn- 
ing 1 What should be as the breath of thy soul 1 What never forget 1 
miat shall then be thy shield and buckler 1 To what shall you not Uien 
■loop'? 



Spelling Lesson XLIV. 

An noun ces (In no&n' stz), pres. t. of Announce, to proclaim ; 

to publish. [flower. 

Au ro ra (iw xh' r4), n. the dawning tight ; the morning ; a 
Bur nish ed (bdr' nisht), panrt. a. polished^ brightened : pre. of 

Burnish, to polish, to brighten ; to grow bright : tl gloss, 

brightness ; lustre. 
Class es (klis' tz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Class, a number of 

persons ; a set ; order of persons or things, a rank : v, to 

arranftfe in an order or a class. 
Cloth ed (kl6thd), part, a, invested^ dressed : pre. of Clothe, to 

inveirt, to dren ; to furnish with garments ; to eover« 
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Con tern pla ting (kAn itm' pli Hfng), par. of Contemplate, f# 

sludy, consider attentively ; to meditate ; to muse. 
D&wn, n. the first appearance of light in the morning^ the bruk 

of dap; beginning^ rise: v. to begin to grow light; to 

begin to open or expand ; to glimmer. 
Dif fuse (dif f &ze'), t. to scatter^ to spread ; to pour out 
Eas tern (44s' tdm), a. beings dwelling, or found in the east 9 

(mental [late, encourage. 

Ex cite (Ik site'), v. to stir up^ to rouse, to animate ; to stima- 
Flames (flimez), pres. t. and n. plu. of Flame, to shiru as fire ; 

to bum with a blaze : n. a blaze, light emitted from fire ; 

ardor ; heat ; violence. 
In flu en ced (in' fl& ^Inst), pre. of Influence, to act upon or 

move by moral, unseen, or impulsive powSr ; to persuade ; 

to bias : n. a moral power, a directing or impulsive power \ 

power unseen. 
In vept (f n vInt'), v. to contrive^ to plan ; to find out ; to feign. 
Mir a cle (mfr' & ^kl), n. an event or something beyond human 

power; a wonder, a wonderful thing; a supernatural 

event beyond the laws of nature. [residence or house. 

Pal a ces (p4l' 14s ^tz), n. plu. of Palace, . a royal or splendid 
Phe nom e non (f4 nAm' h ^nAn), ». a novel or remarkable am* 

pearance ; any visible quality or thing. [icent ; grand. 

Pom pous (p6m' pds), a. showy^ ostentatious ; splendid, magnif- 
Pr4 vInt' 4c^ pre. of Prevent, to hinder ; to stop ; to acnticipate. 
R4' gil, a. royal, kingly. 

Re gion (ri' jdn), n. a place ; a country; a tract of land. 
Si ptrb', a. gr<ind, magnificent ; . pompous, splendid ; august, 

^ stately. 
Trans pierce (trins p^^rse'), v. to pierce through. 
Vis i bly (viz' h ^bU)j ad. so as to be seen by the eye ; apparently, 

openly; plainly. 



Reading Lesson XLIV. 

l^he Rising of the Sun. 

1. Have yoii ever witnessed that superb spectacle which 
die rising sun every day aiFords ? Or, have effeminacy 
and love of sleep, or a criminal indifference, preventecl 
you from contemplating this miracle of nature ? Perhaps 
yt>u may be reckoned among the number of those whp 
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Jiavo uever supposed that a sight of the dawn was worth 
ihe sacrifice oi a few hours of sleep; or, you are like 
others, who, contented that the sun shines, never put 
themselves to any trouble to inquire into the cause of 
that effect. 

2. Or lastly, like thousands of your fellow-creatures, 
you perhaps daily see this grand spectacle, without being 
affected by it ; without forming any idea of its nature ; or 
reflecting on its excellence and use. It matters not to 
which of these classes you belong : suffer yourself now to 
be awakened out of this state of insensibility, and learn 
what thoughts a view of the rising sun should excite in 
your soul. 

3. There is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful 
and splendid than the rising sun. The richest dress that 
human art can invent ; the most splendid decorations, the 
most pompous equipage, the most superb ornaments of 
regal palaces fade away to nothing, when compared to this 
b^uty of nature. 

4. First, the eastern region of the sky, clothed in the 
purple of aurora, announces the approach of the sun. 
The sky by degrees is tinged with a rose color, and by and 
by, flames like burnished gold. Then the rays of the 

,sun transpierce it and diffuse light and heat over the whole 
horizon. 

5. Finally, the sun himself appears, in all the splendor 
of his majesty : he rises visibly higher and higher ; and 
the earth appears in a new point of view. Every creature 
rejoices, and seems to receive new life. The birds hail 
this parent of day and author of light, with songs of glad- 
ness. All the animals are in motion, and feel themselves 
influenced with new strength and new spirits. — Sturm. 

Questions. — What is treated of in this lesson ? Have you ever seen the 
ran rise 7 Or, has a love of sleep prevented you ? Is not the sight of the 
dawn of day worth the sacrifice or a few hours of sleep *? Or, do you see 
this grand spectacle daily, without heinjr affected hy it 1 To what should 
you now be awakened and k^arn 1 What is there not more beautiful 1 What 
fibde away to nothing when compared to the beauty of the risinw suni 
What announces the approach of the sun ? What flames like burnished, gold ? 
What do the rays of the sun transpierce 1 What do they diffuse 1 Where 1 
What, finally, afler the sun rises, appears in a new point of view 1 What re- 
joicesl What do the birds haill How? What aro in motknl With 
wbat are they inflaeiie«d 1 
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Spellino Lesson XLV. 

Ap pear an ces (ip p^ir' in ^slz), n. plu. of Appearance, thing 

seen, mien ; likelihood, probability ; act of coming In sight ; 

semblance, show. [cribe. 

At trib n ted (ii trtb' & Hid), pre. of Attribute, to impute, to as* 
Be half (bi h&f), n. favor, cause, sake ; vindication, support ; in^ 

terest, account 
Bes tial (bes' tshil), a. brutal, filthy ; like a beast, beastly. 
Bdrst' tng, par, of Burst, to break suddenly; to break or fly 

open : n. a sudden disruption or rent ; a rupture. [fixedly« 
Cer tain ly (s4r' tin ^U), ad. surely, without fail; undoubtedly; , 
Chance (tshluse), v. to happen ; to fall out ; to come without 

expectation or design : n. accident ; casual occurrence | 

fortune. [support ; to nurse ; to treat with tenderness. 

Ctfer ish ing (tshir' tsh ^ing), par. of Cherish, to encourage^ U 
Com prise (kom prize'), v. to include ; to contain. 
Com pri sing (k6m pri' zing), par. of Comprise. 
Cul ture (kuP tsh&re), n. application or means employed for tm- 

provement, correction, or growth ; act of cultivation ; til- 
lage ; art of improvement. [elusive ; positive. 
De ci sive (dh si' siv), a. having ihepotoer of determining ; coii- 
De mean or (di m^4n' dr), n. behavior, deportment ; carriage. 
De si ra ble (d4 zl' ri ^bl), a. worthy of desire, that is to be de' 

sired ; delightful, pleasing, agreeable. [to dint, 

Dl' ning-^r&&m, n. a large room or principal apartment in which ' 
Dis as trous (diz is' trds), a. calamitous, gloomy ; unlucky. 
Dis close (dls klAze'), v. to reveal, to tell ; to discover. 
Dissim i lar (dts sim' ^ ^l4r), a. unlike, different. 
Dis tin guish (dis ting' gwisb), v. to make, note, show, or find 

the difference ; to discern ; to make eminent ; to exalt 
Em phat i cal ly (Im f 4t' 4 ^kil U), ad. forcibly, strongly ; witk 

emphasis or force. 
En dear ing (in dkhr' Ing), part. a. making dear or beloved 

par. of Endear, to make dear or beloved. 
En rich (4n rttsh'), v. to make rich or wealthy; tc fertilize. 
En vi a ble (In' vh ^4 bl), a. that may awaken or excite envy or 

desire ; deserving envy. 
Es ti ma ted (is' ti ^mi lid), pre. of Estimate, to set a value on; 

to rate ; to compute : n. calculation ; value ; comparative 

judgment; computation.* 
Fa thers (f&' th&rz), n, plu. and pres. t. of Father, the malt pa* 

rent : v. lb adopt as a child, or as one's own. 
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Fire' side, n. the place around or near the hearth orfire^ dome*' 
tic life ; the hearth ; the chimney. * 

Frit' f 51, a. irritable^ peevish ; angry, ill-humored. 

Guar di ans (g&r' di ^inz), n. pZu. of Guardian, one thai has the^ 
eari of another ; a warden; one who has charge of an or- 
phan ; one who guards, secures, protects, or defends : a. 
X protecting. 

Hub bands (haz' bAndz), n, plu. and pres. t. of Husband, a mam 
married to a woman : v. to manage with frugality ; to till 

Hus band man (hdz' bAnd ^mln), n. the master of a family ; a 
farmer, a cultivator ; one who works in tillage. 

Jjn a ges (Im' mij 'fz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Image, a picture ; 
mr- a likeness ; a statue ; an* idol ; an idea : v. to copy by «the 
fancy ; to imagine ; to form a likeness in the mindL 

In clu ding ^tn k\h' ding), par. of Include, to comprise ; to com- 
prehena ; to enclose. 

In scri bed (f n skrlbd'), pre. of Inscribe, to write, engrave, or m* 
print on ; to assign : to address ; to dedicate. 

In stroc ters (tni strftk' turz), n. plu. of Instructer, one who in 
structs or teaches, a teacher. 

Ldn ger (Itng' g^r), v. to remain long ; to loiter, hesitate ; to 
delay ; to protract 

Math e mat ics {^ixAth h vcAV iks), n. plu. that science which 
contemplates or treats of magnitude and number, or of 
whatever can be numbered and measured. 

M4 tfc' ring, ;7ar. of Mature, to perfect; to ripen, advance to 
ripeness ; to consider thoroughly : a. ripe ; perfected, com- 
plete ; well digested. 

Oc cu py (6k' Vh. ^pl), v. to hold, possess ; to use, to employ. 

Pre-em i nent ly (pr44m' h ^nint U), ad. in a pre-eminent man- 
ner or superior degree. 

Pros per ous (pr5s' pilr ^4s), a. successful ; fortunate, lucky. 

Re demp tion {xk dim' shdn), n. act of redeeming ; ransom, re- 
lease. 

Re spect ed (ri sp4kt' 4d), pre. of Respect, to regard, to esteem ; 
to have relation to: n. reverence, regard to worth ; esteem, 
regard ; honor. [a revival from the dead. 

Ret ur rec tion (^r4z 4r r4k' shdn), n. a return from the grave, 

RAm' bling, par. of Rumble, to make a hoarse, low noise. 

Sav ior (sive' ydr), n. prop, Christy the Redeemer : n. one who 
saves. 

Bci en ces (si' in ^stz), n. plv^ of -Science, any art or species of 
knowledge ; a collection of general principles ; knowledge, 
art derived from precept or built on jmncipl^s. 
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Sen si tive (s4n' sk Hlv), a, having quick sense, fr^Hngt or pet' 

ception ; depending on the senses. 
Sep ul chre (s4p' 41 ^k4r), », a tomb ; a grave. 
Sex (siks), n. the distinction of and between male and female. 
Bo bri e ty (sJ brl' 4 ^ti), n. caimntss, gravity without* sadneu ; 

habitual soberness and temperance ; freedom from intozi« 

cation. [supplication ; invitation. 

80 li ci ta tion (s6 4f s s4 ti' shAn), n. importunity, entreaty ; 
Suit ed (s&te' l|d), pre. of Suit, to adapt ; to fit ; to agree : ». a 

set ; clothes made ; a petition ; process in law. 
SAp pirts', n. plu. and pres. t. of Support, help ; maintenance ; 

prop : V. to sustain ; to prop ; to bear. 
Sns cep ti ble (s&s sip' tk ^bl), ^a. capable of admitting or ftlk^ 

ceiving vmprovement ; tender. 
Sym pa thies (stm' p& HhXz), n. plu. of Sympathy, compassion^ 

fellow feeling ; sensibility. 
Thor ough (<A4r' r&), a. complete, perfect ; full. 
Thor ough ly (thAv' rA ^W), ad. completely, perfectly ; fully. 
Thrice (fArtse), ad. three times. 
Tor ture (tSr' tsh&re), n. violent pain ; anguish, torment : v. to 

inflict extreme pain, excruciate ; to torment. 
Ug ly (Ag' Ih), a. morally depraved, hateful; oflensive to the 

sight ; deformed, not handsome. [fected or moved. 

Un affect ed V'in iS flkt' Id), a. real, sincere; candid; not af- 
Un ea sy (dn M^ zh), a. disturbed, restless ; not easy ; unquiet 
Un mean ing ly (dn mkkn! Ing ^U), ad, without meaning. 
Un mend ed (un mind' Id), a. not mended. 
Un wash ed (dn wdsht'), a. not washed or cleansed. 
Ver mil ion (vir mil' ydn), n. a beautiful red color; the cochineal. 
Vol ca no (v81 kA' nh), n. a mountain which emits smoke, fire, 

and lava. [male of the human race. 

Worn an's (wim' dnz), n. posses, case of Woman, an adnlt fo- 



Reading Lesson XLV. 

Extract firom an Address, delivered at Northampton, (Mais.) before the 
Agricultural Society, by Samuel F. Dickinson. 

1. A GOOD husbandman will edttcate his daughters. I 
distinguish the education of daughters from that of sons, 
because nature has designed them to occupy jplaces in 
&milies, and in society, altogether dissimilar. 
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2. Dayghters should be well histructed in the useftti 
sciences, comprising a good English education, including 
a thorough knowledge of our own language, gecgraphv, 
history, mathematics, and natural philoso{^y. The fe- 
male mind, so sensitive, so susceptible of improvement, 
should not be neglected. This sensibility presents strong 
claims for its culture. God hath designed nothing in 
vain. 

3. Daughters should, also, be thorou^hlY acquainted 
with the business and cares of a femily. These. are 
among the first objects of woman's creation ; they ouffat 
to be among the first branches of her education. She 
•^(is made for a mother. They should learn neatness^ 
economy^ industry^ and sobriety. These will constitute 
their ornaments. 

4. No vermilion will be necessary to give color or ex- 
pression to the countenance ; no artificial supports to give 
shape, or torture^ to the body. Nature will appear in all 
her lovelmess of proportion and beauty; and modesty, 
unaffected gentleness of manner, will render them amiable 
in the kitchen and dining-room, and ornaments to die 
sitting-room and parlor. 

5. How enviable the parents of such a daughter. How 
lovely the daughter herself. How happy the husband of 
such a wife. Thrice happy the children of such a 
mother. They shall rise up and call her blessed, and her 
memory shall live. 

6. The influence of the female character can not be es- 
timated. It is decisive of the character of the other sex. 
If her character be pure, and elevated, and without re- 
woach ; such will be the character of the other sex. 
There is no man so much a monster that he would dare 
to be vicious in the presence of a modest and virtuous 
woman. Her character is a shield against even the solici 
tation to vice. 

7. Every thing, domestic or social, depends on the fe- 
male character. As daughters and sisters, they decide 
the character of the family. As wives, they emphatically 
decide the character of their husbands, and their condition 
also, 

8. It has been nU unmeaningly said, that the husband 
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mast ask his wife whether he may be respected. He cer- 
tftinly must inquire at her altar whether he may be pros- 
perous or happy. As mothers, they decide the character 
of their children. Eternity only can disclose the conse- 
quences. V 

9. Nature has constituted them the early guardians and 
instructers of their children, and clothed them with sym- 
pathies suited to this important trust. Who that had a 

'pious and faithful mother, can, without emotion, call to 
mind her early solicitude, and prayers, and counsels, in 
his behalf? Such remembrance shall not cease to warm 
and enrich the heart, as long as it is clothed with mortality. 
And of this, and of that, it shall be said in heaven, he 
had a faithful, a pious mother. 

10. Half the wretchedness and misery in families, ari- 
sing from temper, or loant of economy in the wife, has 
not been told. Not even the bestial habit of DRUNK- 
ENNESS in the husband, produces more disastrous 
consequences. To this cause, also, may be attributed 
many of the vices of the husband. He will not love 
home, if his fireside is rendered uncomfortable or un- 
pleasant. And when the love of hom^e is gone, the man 
IS lost. There is no redemption. Better that he had not 
been ! 

11. The appearance of the husband, and the condition 
of the children, faithfully express the character of the 
wife. If she be the neat, prudent, m,odest, and dignified 
woman, her husband will proclaim it wherever he goes ; 
in his countenance, in his apparel, in his -whole demean- 
or ; it is inscribed on every thing about him. The chil- 
dren, also, will be modest and manly ; in clean and whole 
apparel. If she chance to possess the opposite qualities, her 
husband will be wneo^y, fretful, and gloomy, he knows 
not why; and her children, impudent ana ugly, their 
apparel unmended and unwashed. 

12. These appearances, and they are not images of 
fancy, as surely foretell the ruin of a family, as does the 
thunder cloud, the rain ; or the rumbling of the mountain, 
the bursting of a volcano. 

13. How important, then, that every husbandman 
should educate loell his daughters, cherishing and matu- 

16 
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rinff all that excellence of mind, and temper, and sincerity 
of heart, which belong to her sex, t)re-eminently fit her 
for the endearing relations of child, of sister, of tpife, and 
of mother. How important, also, to ^ every young man, 
that he be blessed with such a connexion. 

14. It can not be too often, of too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of fathers, and of mothers too, that thdr 
daughters hold, in their keeping, the destinies of the pres- 
ent, and, at least, of the generation to come. How desi- 
rable, too, that their other virtues be clothed with piety. 
Pious Women have ever been highly favored of heaven. 
They were Jirst to listen at the feet of the Savior, Jirst 
to weep at his sufferings, last to linger around his cross, 
first to worship at his sepulchre ; to them, first was an- 
nounced the resurrection. They shall stand nearest his 
throne, 

Questions. — B^ whom was this address delivered 1 Before whoml 
Where 1 What did he say a good husbandman will do 1 What did he diiH 
tinguish 1 Why ? In what should daughters be well instructed 1 What 
should not be neglected? With what should daughters be thoroughly ac- 
quainted 1 What should they also learn i What will be th^ir ornaments t 
What, then, will not be necessary 1 What will render them amiable 1 
Where 1 What shall the children of such a mother be 1 What can not be 
(totimated 1 Where would no man dare to be vicious 1 Why 1 What de- 
pends on the female character 1 What do sisters and daughters decide 1 
What do wives decide 1 What do mothers decide 1 What has nature con- 
stituted mothers 1 What will every child who has had a pious mother call to 
mind with emotion 1 What does such remembrance do 1 What has not been 
told 1 What does not produce less disastrous consequences than the bestial 
HABIT of DRUNKENNESS 1 To what are many of the vices of the hus- 
band to be attributed 1 When will the husband not love home 1 When is 
man lost beyond redemption 1 What faithfully express the character of the 
wife? When and what will be inscribed on every thing about the hus- 
band 1 If the wife possess opposite qualities, what will the husband then be ? 
What will the children then be 1 As surely as what do these appearances 
foretell'? What is then very important 7 For what will she then be pre-em- 
inently fitted 1 What can not be too often or too strongly impressed upon 
the mmds of fathers and mothers 7 What is also desirable 1 Of what have 
pbus women ever been highly favored 1 Where were they first 1 



Spelling Lesson XLVI. 



An nu al (in' n& ^il), a. that comes yearly, yearly ; lasting only 
a ye at : n. a plant which lives but one summer ; th« nama 
o( a book published annually. 
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a. nu al ly (In' nh ^il U), ad. yearly, every year, year by year, 
did er (k&ld' &r), a. less hot or todrm^ more frigid; morr reserved, 
aid ness (k51d' nis), n. want of heat^ frigidity ; reserve, indiA 

ference. [destroy. 

ya found (kfin fS&nd'), v. to perplex^ astonish ; to mingle ; to 
on stel la lions (^kdn stil Ik' sh&nz), n. plu. of Constellation, a 

ciuster of fixed stars. 
m tnb utes (kdn tr!b' &tes)i ;7r«5. ^. of Contribiite, to bear ft 

part ; to bave a sbare in any act ; to give for a common 

purpose. 
h p«nd', V. to rely on, trust to ; to bang from. [break up. 

is solve (dtz z&lv')^ v, to ntelt ; to bj& liquefied ; to separate ; to 
K pe di ents (Iks pi' dh ^Ints), n. plu. of Expedient, means or 

way to an end ; device : a. proper, fit ; suitable ; convenient 
i dis pu ta ble (tn dts' p& ^t& bl), a. not to be disputed or con« 

troverted, incontestable. 
I ex pli ca ble (tn Iks' pU ^ki bl), a. tbat can not be explained. 
L tense (tn tinse'), a. raised to a high degree ; close, strained ; 

vehement, ardent. 
L ter nal (tn tir' nil), a. inward ; interior; intrinsic ; domestic. 
a den (li' dn), per. par. of Lade, to load ; to freight ; to heave 

out, throw with a dipper, dtc. 
on gest (lAng' gist), a. most long, having greatest length ; 

most extended or continued, 
a mi na ry (!&' ml ^nl rl), n. the sun or any body or orb whieh 

gives light ; one that Enlightens mankind. 
[a chine (m4 shiln'), n. a complicated work produced by super- 
human agency ; an artificial work or engine which serves 

to aid or save human strength or power, 
ever the less (^nlv 4r thi Us'), ad. notwithstianding that 
b lique (6b like'), a. indirect, -not perpendicular ; not directly. 
p er a tions (^6p Ir k' shdnz), n. plu. of Operation, work, ac- 
tion; agency; influence; process. 
In' I HriL ting, par. of Penetrate, to enter ; to make way ; to 

pierce ; to understand. 
he nom e na (fl ndm' I ^nl), n. plu. of Phenomenon, a novel 

or remarkable appearance ; any visible quality or thing, 
hi los o phers (fl 16s' h ^fdrz), n. plu. of Philosopher, one wha 

devotes himsdf to the study of moral or intellectual science • 

one skilled in philosophy or the science of nature. 
re vails (pri v41ez'), pres. t of Prevail, to be prevalent : to 

overcome : to persuade. 
goB zle (pdz' zl), v. to perplex ; to embarrass ; to be bewildered* 

A. perplexity ; embarrassment 
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ReT o lu tions (^rtv 6 1&' sh&nz), n. plu. of Revolution, roiati&n^ 
continued course returning to the same point, change o^jca- 
sons ; circular motion*; a complete change in the govem- 
ment or constitution of a country. 
VRidg es (ridj' tz), n. flu. and^^res. t. of Ridge, a long rising 
land ; ground thrown up hy the plough ; the top of a slope, 
hack, or roof of any thing : v, to form into ridges. 

8i be ri a (si hi' ri ^i), n. prop, the name of a country In the 
northern part of Asia. 

Tim' ptr k ^t&re, n. degree of heat or cold ; constitution of nfi- 
ture ; state or condition ivith regard to heat or cold. 

Tran si tion (trln sizh' im)^ n. a change or passing from one 
slate or place to another ; removal ; passage. 

Va ri a tions (^v4 r^ 4' shAnz), n. plu. of Variatioii, a difference; 
a change; a deviation, turn. [fervor; eamestnesa 

Wirm/A, n. gentle or moderate heat ; zeal, ardor ; eagemiess ; 



Reading Lesson XL VI. 

Causes of Heat and Cold. 

1. Whence proceeds the transition from extreme heat 
to the most intense cold? By what means does nature 
bring about these revolutions? It is indisputable, that 
the temperature of the atmosphere during winter depends 
on the situation of the sun. For when our ^lobe m its 
annual course around the sun, is so placed that its northern 
hemisphere is turned away from it, so that its rays fall in 
a very oblique manner on those parts ; and, when the sun 
is but a few hours above our horizon, it is impossible that 
these rays should produce much heat. 

2. But the heat does not entirely depend on the situa- 
tion or distance of the sun. That luminary passes annual- 
ly through the same constellations : and, it is not &rthcr 
from us m one winter than in another. Nevertheless, the 
a^ees of cold in our winters, are very different. Some 
winters are as mild as autumn ; in others, deep seas are 
frozen up ; and men and animals find it difficult to defend 
themselves against the cold. 

3. Even in those countries where, during the whde 
r, their days and nights are nearly equad, the heftt of 
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the sun is not strong enough to dissolve the snow on the 
tops of mountains. Ther most intense winter reigns on 
the ridges, while the most scorching summer prevails at 
their basis, although the same rays fall equally on the 
ridges and basis of these mountains. Were the sun the 
only cause of heat and cold, tlie phenomena would be in- 
explicable. 

4. Nature is rich in expedients ; and a thousand causes 
which are perhaps unknown to us, second her operations. 
But we know, at least, that the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, and the winds, have a great eflfect on the heat and 
cold of a country. Hence it is, that sometimes, in the 
longest days of summer, it is cold, when the atmosphere 
is laden with thick vapors ; when the sky lias been, for a 
long time, covered with clouds ; and when the north wind 
blows strongly. 

5. Hence, even in winter, the cold sometimes is not as 
intense, when the south wind brings us a warm air. The 
soil of a country contributes much to its coldness oi 
warmth. For Instance, in Siberia, where the earth is full 
of nitre, and different kinds of salt, it is always colder than 
in countries nearer the pole, and where the rays of the 
sun fall more obliquely. The natural warmth of the 
earth, and the internal heat, sometimes, cause great 
variations in the temperature of the air i» different coun- 
tries. 

6. These causes, and perhaps many more uiikno^vn to 
us, occasion the vicissitudes of heat and cold upon the 
earth. But who can understand all the springs of the 
great machine of the universe, or explain their different 
effects ? The greater part of the phenomena puzzle and 
confound us ; and we are obliged to acknowledge, that all 
the sagacity of the most eminent philosophers is incapable 
of penetrating the depth of natiue. — Sturini. 

Questions. — What causes the extremes of heat and cold 1 How are theM 
revolutions in nature brought about 1 On what docs the temperature of the 
atmosphere in winter depend 1 When is it impossible that tne rays of the 
•an should produce much heat ? What does the sun annually do 1 What are 
very different 7 How are some winters 1 How are others 1 Where -is the 
box of the sun not strong enough to dissolve the snow 1 What reigns on 
lidges 1 What prevails at th^r &is 1 In what is nature rich 1 Wh^ have 
ft craat effect on the heat and cold of a country 1 When is it sometimes cold 1 

16* 
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To what does the soil of a country contiibate much 1 Wbj is it ooUbr is 
Siberia than in countries nearer the north pole 1 What cause great Tuiaticas 
in temperature % What do these and other causes occasion 1 What paak 
and confound us 1 What are we obliged to acknowledge 1 



Spelling Lesson XLVIL 

Ad a mant (4d' k ^m&nt), n. a very hard stone ; a diamond, 
doasts (b&sts), pres. t and n. pin. of Boast, to exult, to glory imf 

to brag of; to magnify ; to display one's self: n. a proiid 

speech ; cause of boasting. [to oblige^ 

Com pel led (kAm ptld'), pre. of Compel, to force ; to constrain; 
Cos met ic (kAz mit' fk), a. beautifying, increasing -beauty : n. 

a wash to improve beauty or the skin. 
Dai sy (d4' zl), n. a spring flower and plant 
Dimp, n. moisture, humidity ; fog ; vapor ; dejec^on : a. n^oisfc, 

humid, wet; foggy; dejected: v, to moisten, to wet; to 

depress. 
Dl i^ts', pres. t. of Depart, td go away, to leave ; to fotsakift, 

to desert ; to deviate ; to decease, die. 
♦De struc tive (d4 strdk' ttv), a. ruinous, that destroys, pernicious ; 

causing destruction ; mischievous. 
Down-bed (dSin'-bSd), n. a bed of down. 
Dream (driim), v. to think in sleep ; to think idly : n. thoughts 

in sleep ; idle fancy. 
DrSSp, V. to languish, pine away ; to faint, [complete, curious; 
Ex qui site (4ks' kwi ^zit), a. very excellent, very nice or fine ; 
Pet ter (fit' t&r), v. to bind^ enchain ; to chain, to shackle, dec. : 

n. any thing that confines or restrains ; a chain for the feet 
Fe ver ish {(k' v4r ^ish), a. hot, burning, tending to a fever ; 

affected with a slight fever. 
Hue (hfc), n. color ; dye ; clamor, great noise. 
In dul ging (In ddP jtng), par. of Indidge, to gratify ; to favor ; 

to cherish ; to fondle ; to humor. [ed. 

In fi nite (in' fi ^nit), a, immense, unlimited ; endless, unbound*' 
Night's (nites), n. posses, case of Night, the time of darkness. 
O lym pi an (6 Itm' pi ^4n), a. relating to Olynipia, a town in 

ancient Greece. 
One's (wdnz), n. posses, case of One, a single person ; or, thing ; 

concord : a. single in number, less Ihan two. 
O ri en tal (^ xh in' til), a. eastern ; from or in the east : n, an 

inhabitant of the east. 
Poi son ous (pSi' zn ^s), a, destruetiti ; Venomous. 
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I mance (t& m&nse')^ n. a iale, of fiction describing teUd and 
extravagant adventures in love, war^ Spc. : v. to write fab- 
ulous tales, to lie, &c. 
aack (smlk), n, taste^ savor ; a loud kiss ; a crack ; a small 
vessel : v. to have particular taste ; to kiss ; to fiiake a 
quick noise with the lips ; to crack as a whip. 
vhhV 1st, a. most grateful io the taste ; mildest, softest 
a kind ly (dn kind' U), a. unfavorable ; unnatural : ad, witSi* 

out kindness, 
'ike' f &!, a. unable to sleep ; not sleeping ; watchful, vigilant 
'oo.ed (wS&d), pre. of Woo, to court, to make love. 



Reading Lesson XLVlI. 
, On Early Rising, 

1. Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night is destructive to the hue 
Of eveiry flower that blows. Go to the field 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps. 
Soon as the sun departs. Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon • 

Her oriental veil puts off*? 

2. Think why. 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts, to night's unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 

Give to repose the solemn hour she claims ;' 
And, from the forehead of the morning, steal 
The sweet occasion. Oh ! there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite. 

3. Expect it not, 
Ye who, till noon, upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal. heart has felt, t 
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But in the regions of romance. Ye fair, 

Like you it must be wooed or never won ; 

And, being lost, it is in vain ye ask ' 

For milk of roses and Olympian dew. 

Cosmetic art nc tincture can afford, 

The faded features to restore : no chain, 

Be it of gold, and strong as adamant. 

Can fetter beauty to the fair one's will. — ^Hurdis. 

Questions. — When should you rise 1 When go to bed 1 To what k tlie 
breath of night destructive 1 For what should you go to the field 1 Whtf 
should not be exposed to night's unkindly dampT Why may it droop 1 
What has morning? What does it givel What does it makel Wm 
must not expect it 1 For what and when is it in vain to ask 1 What ean 
not reatore faded features 1 



Spellxno Lesson XLYIII. 

Affile tion (irflik' shAn), n. misery^ sorrowfulness; calamity. 

A larms (k l&rmz'), n. plu. and pres. t. of Alarm, sudden terror 
a notice or cry of danger : v, to give notice of danger ; tc 
surprise ; to call to arms. [to abate, lessen 

As suage (ks swije'), v. to mitigate^ to ease^ soften ; to pacify ; 

Be stow ea (b4 stidc'), j9re. of Bestow, to confer upon, give ; to 
lay out or up. 

Cab in (k&b' In), n. a hut, a cottage ; a small room ; an apart- 
ment or room in a ship^ steamboat, d&c, for the officers^ 
d&c, or for passengers: v. to live or confine in a cabin. 

Cbeer ea (tshWrd), pre. of Cheer, to comfort, console ; to incite, 
encourage ; to applaud or salute with joy : n. a shout of 
joy or gladness; entertainment; gayety ; state or temper 
of mind. [church ; attending church. 

Church-go ing (tshdrtsli'-gA ^ing), a. noting the time to attend 

Con vey (kAn vi'), v. to hear ; to carry, to transport; to transmit, 
to transfer; to send ; to impart. < 

Dts pite', ». to contend ; to debate : n. contest ; controversy. 

Di vine ly (d^ vine' U), ad, in a divine or godlike manner. 

En cour a ging (In k4r' rij ^ing), part. a. inciting, animating; 
imboldening : par. of Encourage, to give courage to ; to 
incite, to animate ; to imbolden. 

Pf n' tsh, V. to complete, to end ; to perfect : n. the last touch. 

Fl^t, a. swift, quick ; nimble, active : n a company of ships \ 
a navy : v. to fly swifUy ; to pass lightly. *■ 
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ance (gUnse), n. a quick view ; a cast of the sight; a sudden 
shoot of light or splendor : v, to shoot or dart a sudden ray 
of splendor ; to fly off in an oblique direction ; to view 
with a quick cast of the eye ; to hint. 

eav en ly (hSv' vn 4^), a, supremely excellent^ resembling^ oi 
pertaining to heavers ; celestial [enormous, shocking. 

or ri ble (h&r' ih ^bl), a, dreadful^ exciting horror^ terrible , 

or ries (hdr'riz),77re;. t. and n.flu. of Hurry, to hasten; to move 
with precipitation : n. great haste ; tumult, commotion. 

ur ney ( jdr' n^), n. a passage from place to place ; travel by 
land or by water : v. to travel, pass from place to place. 

nell (nil), n, the sound of a bell at a faneraf. 

igs (ligz), pres» t. and rC: plu. of Lag, to loiter^ move slowly : 
n. the lowest class : a. coming after or behind ; sluggishi 

iir (14re), n. the bed or couch of a wild beast [slow. 

on arch (mdn' Irk), n. a king or emperor ; a sovereign, sole ' 

ist, n. a befi for birds ; or, for insects. [ruler. 

re cious (prish' As), a. of great price or value, valuable ; costly. 

BC on ciles (rik' dn ^sUez), pres. t. of Reconcile, to bring to ac- 
quiescence or quiet submission ; to conciliate anew, compose 
or quiet differences ; to adjust, make consistent. 

\ p6rt', n. rumor^ account returned ; story ; a statement, ac« 
count, or relation of facts given in answer to inquiry or ref* 
erence ; repute ; a sound, a loud noise : v. to give an ac 
count of; to give a statement of facti, &c. ; to relate, to tell. 

s sides (rh zldez'), pres. t. of Reside, to dwell ; to live. 

i ges (si' jiz), n. plu. of Sage, a. philosopher^ a wise man ; a 
plant : a. wise, prudent ; discerning. 

d lies (s4l' Hz), 71. plu. and pres. t. of Sally, a'flight, a frolic ; 
a quick egress or issue : v. to issue or rush out. 

»a-fowl (sli'-fJSl), w. a fowl that lives at or near the sea 

lock ing (sh6k' ^^^g)) po>Tt. a. offensive^ disgusting ; dread- 
ful : par. of Shock, to offend, to disgust ; to shake by vio- 
lence ; to strike with surprise or terror : n. concussion, a 
sudden shake ; offence, disgust ; a pile of sheaves of wheat, 
rye, d&c., usually sixteen in number. 

lUd, ». quickness^ celerity ; haste ; despatch : v, to make 
haste, hasten ; to despatch ; to succeed, prosper ; to assist 

ur vey {sir vA'), v. to oversee, overlook ; to view, inspect 

Lme' ness, n. state of domestication ; gentleness, the state of 
being tame ; meanness of submission ; want of spirit 

!m' pist, n. a violent wind, a gale ; a storm ; a commotion. 

n ac quaint ed Odn Ik kwint' Id), a, not acquainted; not known. 

Q told (dn tAld^, a. n»i reUUd^ not remaled; not toU 
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Reading Lesson XLVIII. 
Verses 

Supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during his lolitaiy abode ii 

the Island of Juan Fernandei. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre, all roimd to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen m thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

2. I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over th6 plain, 

My form with indifFi^rence see ; 
They are so miacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh, had 1 the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; ^ 

Might leain from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth 

4. Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard ; - 
Never sighed at the sound of the knell, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 



1 
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5. Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 
, Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend! am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas ! recoirection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair* * 

7. But the sea-fowl is ffone to her nest. 

The beast is Ifdd down in his lair ; 
Even here is a seasoU of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought. 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. — Cowper. 

(Questions. — By whom is it supposed these verses were written 1 Where 1 
Daring what time ? Of what was he monarch ? Why 1 Better dweU 
where 1 What must he finish 1 Why'} What never hearl At what 
•tart 1 What saw his form with indifference 1 What was shocking to him 1 
Why 1 What are divinely bestowed on man 1 What did he say was more 
precious than silver or gold 1 What was never heard amon^ the valleys and 
rocks of that solitary island 1 What did he ask the winds to convey 1 
What did he say of his friends 1 What was fleet 1 What lags behind t 
'Where, in a moment, did he seem to be ? Why 1 What did recollection do ? 
What had gone tQ her nest? What to his lair 1 To what did he repair 1 
What did he say there is in every place 1 What does mercy give to affliction 1 
To what does it reconcile man ? 



Spelling Lesson XLIX. 

An swer ing (In' sdr ^Ing), par. of Answer, to speak in return to 
a question ; to suit ; to succeed; to fulfil ; to solve ; to be 
aoooimtftble : ». a i0um to a ^nestioiu 
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Bel ly (bIP U), n. that pari of the body trhieh contains ike howels 
and entrails ; the protuberance or cavity of any thing : v, 
to bulge, hangf, project, or swell out 

Com mand ment (kftm mind' mint), n, a dommand, or^tr^ law; 
precept; a mandate; authority. 

Dan cing (din' sing), tl a moving in measure to the sound of 
music ; a leaping : far. of Dance, to move in measure, 
the steps being regulated by music ; to leap, to frisk : n. 
movement to the sound of music ; a leaping or frisking about 

El der (II' dAr), a. more advanced or surpassing another in 
years ; older, having lived longer : n. one who is older, a 
senior ; a ruler or officer in the church, ^c. ; the name of 
a tree or shruh. 

En treat ed (in txhkV id), pre. of Entreat, to beg earnestly ; to 
petition ; to supplicate, to solicit [merry, cheerfid. 

Pain (fine), ad. gladly ; very desirously : a. glad, pleased ; 

FU' li/A, third per. sin. of the pres. t. of Fall, to come Ui one by 
lot, inheritance^ S^c. ; to drop from a higher place ; to de- 
cline, sink ; to apostatize ; to decrease in vtilue or price : 
n. descent ; degradation, ruin ; diminution ; autumn. 

F4t' tid, part. a. made fat : par. of Fat, to make or grow fat: 
a. greasy, fleshy ; plump ; coarse, gross ; dull : n. the unc- 
tuous or oily part of an animal [to yield. 

Ok' vist, second per. sin. of the pre. of Give, to bestow; to grant, 

Har lots (hir' I4ts), n. plu. of Harlot, a lewd woman, a prostitute. 

Hith er (Kith' 4r), ad. to this place : a. near, or nearest, towards 
this part 

Hdsks, n. plu, and pres. t. of Husk, the outer or external covet' 
ing or integument of many kinds of grain, seeds, and 
fruits, as corn, ^c. : v. to strip the husks or covering from. 

Kid, n. a young goat 

L&, in. behold, see. [brisk ; laughing. 

Mer ry (mir' ri), a. gay, noisy with mirth, jovial ; cheerful, 

Nigh (ni), ad. nearly, closely, not at a great distance ; not far 
off; almost : a. near, not distant [guilty of riot 

Ri ot ous (rl' dt ^ds), a. wanton, licentious ; noisy, seditious ; 

R&be, n. a long gown ; a dress of state or dignity : v. to dress 
magnificently or pompously. 

Sin ned (sind), pre. of Sin, to violate or neglect the laws of Godj 
or knowingly iQ depart or deviate from % rule of duly : n. 
an act or violation of the laws of God, transgression, ini- 
quity ; neglect of duty. 

Swine, n. Hn. and plu. a hog, a pig, kbgs^ pigsi 

Thine, pro. posses, cud of Thoa. 
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Trans gres sed ^trlnn giist'), frt. of Trantgreti, to violait^ U 
hrtak ; to sin ; to pass beyond. 



Readino Lesson XLIX 
The Parabh of the Prodigal Son. 

[Luke, Chap. XV. verses 11 to 32.] 

1. A certain man had two sons : 
And the younger of them said to his father, Father, 

^ve me the portion of ^oods that falleth to me. And he 
[ivided unto them his hving. 

2. And not many days auer, the younger son gathered 
all tc^ether, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty fam- 
ine in that land ; and he began to be in want. 

3. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat ; and no man ^ave unto him. 

4. And when he came to himself, ne said, How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunffer ! 

I will arise, and go to my Father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee. 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son : make 
me as one of thy hired servants. 

6. And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way ofi*, his father saiv him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 

6. But the father said to his servants. Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet : 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let w 
•at and be merry : 

ir 
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For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost, and is found. And they be^an to be meny. 

7. Now his elder son was in me field : and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dan- 
cing: 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these 
things meant. 

8. And he said unto him, Thy brother is come, and thy 
fether hath killed the fatted cal^ because he hath receivea 
him safe and sound. 

And he was anffry, and would not go in : therefore came 
his father out, and entreated him. 

9. And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
tfiy commandment : and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends : 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. 

10. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be rfad : 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found. 

QUESTIONS. — ^What is this Parable about 1 By whom was it spoken *? For 
what did the younger son ask 1 What did his father do 1 What did the 
joun^er son then do 1 What idEterward happened to him % What did he 
then do 1 What did the citizen send him into the fields to do ? What would < 
be fain have done ? What did he say when he came to himself? To whom 
cBd he then go 1 What did he say to his father ? What did his father do 
when he was a great way off? What did his father say to. the servants? 
Why ? Where was the elder brother 1 What did he hear as he drew nigh 
the house ? What did he say to the servants 1 What did he say when he 
knew the cause of their joy and merriment 1 Who came out and entreated 
hhn to come in 1 What did the elder bsother answer to his father 1 What 
did his father say in reply to him 1 Should not the elder brother have 
V^ced with his father at the return of the younger brother 1 Did it not 
wow an envious and wicked spirit in him not to rejdce ? 



Spellino Lesson L. 

Ab lent ed (&b sinV td), pre» of Absent, to keep away ; to with 
draw. 
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Ad "vo cate (id' y6 ^kate), n. one who pleads the cause of ano^Ur ; 
a defender : v. to plead for j to defend ; to %upport 

Ap peal (&p ^hV)j V. to refer to ; to call to witness, or as a wit- 
ness ; to transfer or remove a cause from a higher to a 
lower court : n. a removal or transfer of a cause from a 
lower to a higher court \ a reference to a witness ; recourse ; 
accusation. [nanimity; hoast 

Bra ver y (bdL' vdr ^r4), n. courage, intrepidity, heroism ; mag- 
Cap tain (kip' tin), n, the commander of a company in a regi- 
ment ; or, of a ship. 

Ghal lenge (tshtl' Unje), v. to call to answer or invite to a trial ; 

to call to a contest or to fight ; to claioi ; to accuse ; to 

object to a voter or juror : n. a summons to combat ; ex- 

' ception or objection to a voter or juror. [thor. 

Ci ce ro (sis' h ^xh), n. prop, a celebrated Roman orator ami au- 

Col o nel (k&r' nil), n. a commander of a regiment. 

Com mit ted (kftm mtt' tid), pre. of Commit, to perpetrate, to 
do ; to intrust, put in a place for safety ; to deposite ; to 
send to prison. [straint 

Com pul sion (k&m pdl' shdn), n. act of compelling, force or re- 

Coun cil (kiin' stl), n. an assembly of persons for consultation. 

Coun oils (kS&n' silz), n. plu. of Council. 

Cre sap (kri' sip), n. prop, a man's name. 

Cns tom (k&s' tdm), n. usage, established manner, habit ; fash- 
ion ; use ; tribute, tax, or duty on exported or imported 

Dan iel (din' il), n. prop, a marCs or boy's name. [goodsL 

Del a wares (d4L' i ^wirez), n, prop. plu. the name of a tribe of 
American Indians. 

De liv er ed (d4 11 v' drd), pre. of Deliver, to give, hand over, 
to yield, to surrender ; to save, to rescue ; to speak, to ut* 
ter ; to release. [brated and famous orator of Greece. 

De mos the nes (d4 vahs' thh ^nhz), n. prop, the name of a cele- 

Dis dain ed (dlz dind'), pre. of Disdain, to scorn, despise ; to 
slight 

Dts trdst' id, pre. of Distrust, not to trust or place confidence in ; 
to suspect, disbeheve : n. loss or want of confidence or 

Ddn' mAre, n. prop, a man's name. [credit ; suspicion. 

El o quence (il' h ^kwinse), n. the art or act of speaking ptdh 
licly with elegance, ease, ^pTOjpiiety, fluency, and animation ; 
oratory; fluency. 

Ex er ci sed (iks' ir ^sizd), pre. of Exercise, to train, to prac- 
tise ; to employ ; to use : n. exertion, effort, or labor ii tha 
body for amusement or health ; practice ; performancai 
task; use. 
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Fir bid' dtng, par. of Forbid, to prohibit, to hinder ; to oppose. 

Foun da tions (fi&n 6k' sb&Dz), n. plu. of Foundation, the basis; 
bottom ; original ; rise ; establishment 

Gilt' tid, pre. of Glut, to cloy, to satiate ; to overload ; to dis- 
gust; to devour: n. more than enough ; a kind of wooden 

Great house (grite' hiAse), n. prop, a man's name. [wedge. 

Har bor (hir' bAr), v. to entertain ; to shelter, protect ; to se- 
cure ; to lodge ; to sojourn : n, a shelter ; an asylum ; a 
port or haven for ships ; a lodging place. 

Hlil, n. the hinder part of the foot ; or, of a shoe or a stocking: 
V. to lean, incline ; to dance ; to add a heel ta 

HAnt' tng, part. a. seeking or looking for game ; chasing: par, 
of Hunt, to seek, search, or chase as game ; to pursue ; to 
follow the chase : n. a chase for game ; pursuit ; pack of 
hounds. 

In ci dents (tn' s4 Mints), n. plu. of Incident, that ^hich falls 
out or happens J an event ; a casualty : a. that appertains 
to ; casual, fortuitous ; falling on ; liable to happen. 

In tro duce {An trA d&se'), v. to make known, to bring in ; to 
. conduct, lead, or usher in. 

Ken ha way (kSn hiw' wd), n. prop, the name of a river. 

L&' g&n, n. prop, tlie name of an Indian Mingo chief 

Lo gan^s (lA' g&nz), n. prop, posses, case of Logan, [sage or errand. 

Mes sen ger (mis' s4n ^j4r), n. one who carries or bears a mes 

Mi chael (ml' kJl), n. prop, a mavis or boy's name. 

Mi li tia (mil Itsh' i), n. the force of a nation, train-bands. 

Min go (mlng' gA), n. prop, one of the Mingoes, an Indian tribe. 

Min goes (mlng' gAze), n. prop. plu. the name of an Indian tribe. 

Mur der ed (m4r' ddrd), pre. of Murder, to kill a human being 
unlawfully and with premeditated or deliberate malice ; to 
destroy: n. the act of unlawfully killing a person with ma- 
licious premeditation. [United Statea 

O hi o (6 hi' A), n. prop, the name of a river ; or, of one of the 

O ra tions (A ra' shAnz), n. plu. of Oration, a rhetorical speech ; 
, a public speech ; a declamation, an harangue, [petitioner. 

Or a tor (fir' & H4r), n. an leloguent, elegant public speaker ; a 

Or a tor y (fir' & Hur ri), n. the act or art of speaking publicly 
with ease, propriety, fluency, and animation ; eloquence, 
fluency ; a place for prayer. 

Out rage (oif rije), n. open violence, wanton abuse ; iftsult : v, 
to injure violently ; to insult or abuse roughly. 

Par ties (pir' tiz), n. plu. of Party, a number of persons united 
for any purpose or design ; a select assembly ; a set ; one 
of twa litigants ; cause ; a detachment. 
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Pitnt' 4d, pre. of Point, to direct towards, to show ; to sharpen ; 

to divide by stops : n. an aim or end ; a space ; a sharp 

end ; a stop in writing or printing. 
Pro vo ked (prA vATtt'), pre. of Provoke, to incite, enrage, to inf 

cense ; to vex ; to rouse ; to challenge. [to be left 

Re main ed (r^ mind'), pre. of Remain, to continue ; to endure; 
Rob ber y (rfib' bdr ^ri), n. theft perpetrated by force ; a taking 

away by violence, wrong, or oppression ; a plundering. 
^Sh&w ^ n^se', n. pro.plu. the name of a tribe of American Indians. 
Sig nal i zed (sig' nal 4zd), pre. of Signalize, to make eminent or 

distinguished, or remarkable. 
SpA' ring, par. of Spare, to forbear to destroy, to save ; to grant; 

to omit ; to be frugal ; to be tender: a. scanty ; lean ; thin. 
Stk' ting, par, of State, to express or represent ; to regulate : 

n. a republic ; condition ; rank, dignity ; pomp. 
Sub jects (sdb' j4kts), n. plu. of Subject, a thing or matter 

treated of or under discussion ; one who lives under the 

dominion or power of {ii:ft>ther : a. placed under ; exposed, 

liable. [cute by law. 

Su ed (s&de), pre. of Sue, to beg, entreat, to petition; to prose- 
Sum ma ry (sum' mi ^xh), a. short, brief; compendious : n, an 

abridgment ; an abstract ; an abridged or brief account or 

statement [titioner : a. supplicating, entreating. 

Sup pli ants'(s(!lp' pU ^Snts), n. plu. of Suppliant, an humble pe- 
Tes ti mon y (tls' ih ^mdn nh), n. proof, evidence ; affirmation, 
Trea ty {ixhh* ih), n. negotiation, contract ; compact, [attestation. 
tin der took (^4n ddr t88k'), pre. of Undertake, to engage in ; 

to assume any business ; to contract to perform. 
Un pro vo ked (^4n prA vAkt'), a. not provoked. 
Un war thy (dn wdr' thi), a. mean, contemptible ; not deserving ; 

worthless, wanting merit. 
Ven geance (vSn' jinse), n. revenge, the infliction of an injury 

or pain for an injury ; punishment. 
Whites (hwltes), n. plu. white persons, in contrast with colored 

people, as Indians, Negroes, d&c. 



Reading Lesson L. 

Story and Speech of Logan, an Indian Chief. 

1. The . principles of society, among the America 
IndianiSiy forbidding all compulsion, they are to be led to 

17* ' 
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duty, and to enterprise, by personal influence and persua- 
sion. Hence, eloquence in council, bravery and address 
in war, become the foundations of all consequence with 
them. To these acquirements all their faculties are di- 
rected. Of their bravery and address in war, we have 
multiplied proofs, because we have been the subjects on 
which they were exercised. 

2. Of their eminence in oratory, we have fewer exam- 
ples, because it is displayed, chiefly, in their own coun- 
cils. Some, however, we have of very superior lustre. I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe has 
furnished more eminent, to produce a smgle passage, su- 
perior to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chie^ to Lord 
Dunmore, when governor of Virginia. And, as a testi- 
mony of their talents in this line, I b^ leave to introduce 
it, first stating the incidents necessary &r understanding it. 

3. In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was com- 
mitted by some Indians on certain land adventurers on the 
river Ohio. The whites, in that quarter, according to their 
custom, undertook to punish this outrage in a summary 
way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain Daniel 
Greathouse, leading- on these parties, surprised, at different 
times, travelling and hunting parties of the Indians, having 
their women and children with them, and murdered many. 
Among these were, unfortunately, the family of Logan, a 
chief, celebrated in peace and war, and long distinguished 
as the friend of the whites. 

4. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He 
therefore signalized himself in the war which ensued* 
In the autumn of the same year, a decisive battle was fought 
at the mouth of the Great Kenhaway, between the collect- 
ed forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, and Delawares, and 
a detachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians were 
defeated, and sued for peace. Logan, however, disdained 
to be seen among the suppliants. But, lest the sincerity 
of a treaty should be distrusted, from which so distinguish- 
ed a chief absented himself, he sent, by a messenger, the 
following speech, to be delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

6. " I appneal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Lcjgan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat : if ever 
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he came cold and naked, and clothed him not. During 
the course of the last lone and bloody war, Lc^an remain- 
id idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my 
love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they 
passed, and said, * Logan is the friend of white men.' I 
had even thought to have lived with you, but for die inju- 
ries of one man. 

6. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and un- 
provoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any living creature. This 
called on me for revenge. I have sought it : I have killed 
many : I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my coun- 
try, I rejoice at the oeams oi peace : but do not harbor a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save nis life. Who is 
there to m6um for Logan ? — Not one." — Jefferson. 

CtuESTiONs. — Of what class of people does this lesson treat 1 Whose speech 
is here given? To whom was it- delivered 1 Who was Logan 1 Who wis 
Lord Dunmorel Who committed a robbery in 1774 1 What did the whitflf 
then do? What injury was done to Logan? By whom? What did the 
Indians then do ? Where was a decisive battle fought ? Between whom 1 
When? Where ? Who were defeated and sued for peace? Who disdained 
to be seen among the suppliants ? What did Logan say he had always dona 
when a white man entered his cabin ? What did Logan say his countrymen 
did and said when they passed ? What was done to the relatives of Logan 1 
What did Logan say uiere was not? What did he say he had done? At 
what did he rejoice ? What had he never felt ? What did Logan say ha 
would not do to save his life? Who was left to mourn for Lo|an ? Can 
there be any thing more dreadful or horrible than the indiscriminate slaughter 
and butchery of men, women, and children ? 



Spelling Lesson LI. 

Ac cept ed (Ik stpt' 4d), pre. of Accept, to receive kindly or ftk- 
vorably ; to take. [rage; extreme hatred ; aversioiL 

An i mos i ty (4n h itAs! 4 H^), n. malignant and passionate 

Ar gall (ir' g4l), n, prop, a man's name. 

As cer tain ed (^is sir tAnd'), pre. of Ascertain, to make certain ; 
to establish, to fix. [or apart from. 

A side (4 side'), ad. to or on one side ; from or out of the way 

As ton ish ed (is t6n' tsht), fart. a. dumb with surprise^ amazed : 
par. of Astonish,, to confound with wondar, to amaxe. 
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At tack (it tik'), n. an assault, an onset ; charge ; invasion ; «, 
to assault ; to invade ; to fall npon. 

Bap ti zed (b&p tizd'), pre, of Baptize, to christen, to administer 
the sacrament of baptism to. 

Bi hlld', pre. of Behold, to see ; to view. 

Brains (hrinez), n, flu. the whitish or soft mass enclosed in the 
scull J in which the nerves, <^c., terminati ; the seat of sen- 
sation, motion, and intellect ; the understanding ; fancy. 

Club (kldb), n. a heavy stick; a society, company, or assemoly; 
one of the suits of cards ; contribution or joint amount or 
share of expense : v. to pay or contribute to or join in a 

Qubs (kldbz), n. plu. and pres, t. of Club, [common expense. 

Clung (kllng), pre, of Cling, to adhere closely ; to stick to ; to 
hang upon by winding or twining around. 

Col o ni zed (kU' 6 ^nlzd), pre. of Colonize, to plant, establish, 
or settle with inhabitants. 

Col o ny (kU' 6 ^ni), n. a body or company of persons who remaoe 
to and settle in a distant country, and continue subject to 
and under the protection of the mother-country ; the coun- 
try settled or colonized. * 

Com mand er (kim mind' dr), n. a chief officer of a company or 
army ; one who commands or governs : a heavy wooden 
mallet [form in the mind ; to comprehend. 

Con ceiv ing (kin siiv' Ing)^ par. of Conceive, to imagine; to 

Con ver sa tion (^kftn v4r si' sh&n), n. familiar discourse, free 
talk; chat; behavior. 

Cop per-ket tie (k6p' pAr-^Mt tl), n. a kettle made of copper. 

Daugh tei^s (diw' tdrz), n. posses, case of Daughter, a female 
child. [spring, a person proceeding from an ancestor. 

De seen dants (d4 sin' dints), n. plu. of I^scendant, an o£f- 

De ten tion (de tin' shdn), n. confinement ; restraint ; act of 
keeping or detaining. [to engage in any afiair. 

Em bark (im birk'), v. to go on shipboard ; to put on shipboard; 

Em i nent ly (im' h 'nint li), ad. highly, remarkably ; conspicu- 
ously. 

En glish man (Ing' gllsh ^min), n. prop, a native of England 
En mi ty (in' mi ^ti), n. unfriendly disposition, haired, Ul-will ; 

malice ; aversion. 
En trap (in tAp% v. to insnare ; to catch in a trap. 
E vent (i vint'), n, an incident ; issue, end ; consequence ; any 

thing that happens. 
Exchan ging (iks tshine' jtng),par. of Exchange, act of giving 

one thing for another ; barter ; balance of money ; place 

whttre merchants meet : r. to give one thin^ for another. 
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Ex pe di tion (^&ks pd dish' dn), n. an enterprise, an undertaking; 
a march or voyage ; haste, speed ; activity, despatch. 

Fac tion (f&k' shdn), n. dissension, party discord ; tumult ; ft 
base, corrupt, and unprincipled political party. 

Flow ed (flAde), pre. of Flow, to run as water ^ to issue ; to pro- 
ceed ; to glide smoothly ; to deluge : n. rise of water ; 
abundance ; a stream. 

FArts, n. plu. of Fort, a fortress, a fortified place; a castle; a 
strong side or faculty ; that in which any person excels. 

Graves end (grAvez ind'), n. prop, the name of a town in En- 
gland, [formance of certain conditions. 

Hos tage (h8s' tije), n. one who is given in pledge for the per- 

In cur ring (tn kar' ring), par. of Incur, to become subject^ bring 
on ; to be liable to ; to deserve. 

In form ed (in fSrmd'), pre. of Inform, to acquaint ; to tell, in- 
struct ; to give intelligence ; to accuse. 

In vi ted (in vl' t4d), pre. of Invite, to ask, persuade ; to bid, 
to call ; to request the company of; to allure. 

James town ( j&mez' tSin), n. prop, the name of a place. 

Jap a zaws (^j4p & ziwz'), n. prop, the name of an Indian chie£ 

Lift' id, pre, of Liflt, to raise ; to elevate ; to elate, exalt: n, 
act of lifting ; efibrt ; rise. [woman for life, wedlock. 

Mar riage (m4r' rlje), n. the legal act of uniting a man and 

NMd' 4d, pre^ of Need, to toant^ to require ; to lack : n, want, 
necessity. 

Of fer (ftp fAr), n. a proposal ; price bid : v. to propose ; to pre- 
sent ; to bid ; to sacrifice. 

P16t, n. a stratagem, a scheme ; a plan ; an intrigue ; a con- 
spiracy : V. to plan, to scheme ; to devise mischief; to 
contrive. 

Plun ged (pldnjd), pre. of Plunge, to thrust or drive into any 
state ; to put or force suddenly into water, or other liquid ; 
to dive, to rush : n. the act of plunging ; a putting into 
water, &lc. [able daughter of Powhatan, the Indian chief. 

Po ca hon tas (^p6 ki hftn' t&s), n. prop, the name of the ami- 

Po tow mac (pO tS&' mik), n. prop, the Indian name o^ a ter- 
ritory and river, now spelled Potomac. 

Pow hat an (^pi& hit t4n'), n. prop, the name of an Indi&n chief 

Pre served (prA zSrvd'), pre. of Preserve, to keep ; to save ; to 
defend : n. fruit preserved in sugar. [under arrest 

Pris on ers (priz' zn ^Arz), n, plu. of Prisoner, a captive ; one . 

Pro vis ions (prA vizh' dnz), n, plu. and pres. t. of Provision, 
food, stores ; act of providing beforehand ; measures taken : 
9. to supply with food or stores. 
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Ran som (rin' sAm), v. to redeem from cebpUviiy, ^c, by a price: 

n. price paid for redeeming or redemption ; release. 
Ra pa ci ty (rl jdls' 8^ H^), n. disposition or addicttdruss to plunr 

der ; practice of plundering ; ravenousness. 
Re bee ca (ri Uk' kl), n. prop, a toomarCs or girFs tiame. 
Re sent ment {ih zint' mint), n. anger ; deep sense of injury. 
Re spec ta ble (r^ spik' tl ^bl), a. wortby of respect or regard, 

reputable. 
Re vis it (xh viz' it), v. to visit again. 
Rolfe (rAlf), n. prop, a man's name. 
Rush ed (rasht)) pre. of Rush, to move vnth rapidity or violence . 

n. a violent course or motion ; a plant 
8et tie ment (stf tl ^mSnt), n. a colony^ a place colonized or set- 

tied ; the act of settling ; adjustment of difierences or of 

accounts ; a jointure ; subsidence. 
Set tie ments (sSf tl 'mints), n. plu. of Settlement 
Bet tiers fsit' tlArz), n. plu. of Settler, one who settles or takei 

an aoode in a place. 
Sex es (siks' fz), n. plu. of Sex, the distinction of and between 

male nnd female. 
Slaugh ter ed (sl&w' tdrd), pre. of Slaughter, to slay^ to kill : n. 

great butchery ; destruction ; massacre. 
Sol em ni zed (s&P Im ^nlzd), pre. of Solemnize, to celebrate in 

proper or due form ; to make solemn. 
Sue ces sors (sdk ses' sdrz), n. plu. of Successor, one who suc- 
ceeds or foUowa 
Sur ren der (sdr rin' ddr), n. act of yielding or delivering up to 

another : v. to yield, give or deliver up. 
Sdr vl' ving, par. of Survive, to remain alive ; to outlive or live 

after or beyond the death of another. 
Tempt ing (tlmf ing), part. a. intended or adapted to allure ; 

enticing to ill : par. of Tempt, to entice to ill ; to try. 
Til' dfng, part. a. trafficking^ selling and buying : par, of 

Trade, occupation, art; business; commerce; traffic: v. 

to buy or sell, to be engaged in traffic ; to tramck. 
Twen ty-two f twin' t4-H66), a. twenty and two united. 
Un ti ed ^dn tide'), pre. of Untie, to loose^ set free ; to unbind. 
Valuable (vll'&^ibl), a. having value or worth; worthy; 

precious, of great price. 
Ven tu red (vin' tsh&rd), pre. of Venture, to hazard^ or expose 

to hazard; to risk: n. risk, chance; hazard; thing hazarded. 
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Reading Lesgon LI, 
Pocahontas. 

1. Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, a celebrated 
Indian chief in Virginia, was bom about the year 1695, 
She discovered the warmest friendship for the English, 
who colonized Virginia when she was about twelve years 
old, and was eminently useful to the infant settlement. 

2. The first remarkable evidence of thig attachment was 
displayed in 1607, when Captain John Smith was taken 
prisoner by her countrymen, and brought before Powhatan, 
that he might pot him to death. 

3. Indians generally shoot their prisoners ; but they de- 
termirftd that Captain Smith should not die by this mode. 
Some of them went and brought two large stones, and laid 
them before Powhatan j the rest of them took their cliibs. 
to beat out Captain Smith's brains : but Powhatan ordered 
them all to stand aside, and said he would kill him him- 
self. 




4. He took him and tied his hands, and then compiled 
him to lay hia head upon Ihc stones. All the In^jflp* 
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were standing around, waiting, and Powhatan took his 
club and lifted it over Captain Smith's head. At this 
instant, Pocahontas appeared and rushed between Cap- 
tain Smith and her fistther, and entreated him to spare his 
life. 

6. The Indians all looked on, astonished. They loved 
Pocahontas, and they were afraid that the chief would 
kill his daughter ; but they were mistaken : she dims to 
Captain Smith's head, and did not speak : she looked up 
at her &ther, and her tears flowed so fast, that his hard na- 
ture was melted. He resolved to spare him. He threw 
down his club, raised his daughter, untied Captain Smith 
with his own hands, and promised, for his daughter's 
sake, that he should not be killed. « 

6. Captain Smith was permitted to return to Jamestown, 
whence ne sent a present both to Powhatan and Pocahontas. 
Prom this time, Pocahontas frequently visited the settle- 
ments of the whites, to whom she furnished provisions at 
times when they were particularly needed. 

7. In 1609, Powhatan invited Smith to pay him a visit, 
promising him a supply of provisions, but designing to 
entrap and destroy nun and his party. Pocahontas, be- 
coming informed of this plot, ventured through the forest 
at miwight, to disclose it to Smith. For three or four 
years, she continued to assist these settlers in their dis- 
tresses, and to §ave them from the effects of her father's 
animosity. 

8. During this period, the infant colony had experienced 
numerous vicissitudes of good and bad fortune. Capt 
Smith had been driven by faction to England, and tine 
rapacity of his successors plunged the settlement into an 
Indian war. An attack was made on one of the forts by 
the Indians under Powhatan, when the commander and 
thirty men were slaughtered, only one person, a boy, sur- 
viving, who was sfLYed by Pocahontas. 

^ 9. About the year 1612, Pocahontas, from what cause 
18 not ascertained, but most probably on account of her 
very great attachment to the whites' incurring her 
fiither's resentment, left her home, and visited the territory 
of Japassaws, chief of Potowmac. Captain ArgaJI, coming 
up the river on a trading expedition^ and conceiving that 
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Pocahontas would be a valuable hostage, prevailed on Jap- 
azaws by the tempting offer of a copper-kettle, to surren- 
der her to him. Powhatan refused to ransom her on the 
terms proposed. 

10. During her detention, Mr. Thomas Rolfe, an En- 
glishman of respectable character, became attached to her, 
and offered her his hand. It was accepted, and the con- 
sent of Powhatan being obtained, the marriage was sol- 
emnized in the presence of the uncle of Pocaiiontas, and 
her two brothers. This event relieved the colony from 
the enmity of Powhatan, and preserved peace between 
them for many years. 

11. In the year 1616, Pocahontas embarked with her 
husband, and several Indians of both sexes, for En- 
gland, where she was baptized, exchanging her Indian 
name for that of Rebecca. She became a sm)ject of curi- 
osity to all classes of people. She received in London, a 
visit from her former friend, Capt. Smith, whom, for 
some unknown purpose, she had been taught to believe 
to have been dead. When she first beheld him, she was 
overcome with emotion, and turning from him, held her 
face in her hands. 

12. During her stay in England, she advanced greatly 
in the knowledge of the English language, and her con- 
versation was much sought at court. Her residence 
among civilized men, however, was destined to be short. 
While about to embark from Gravesend, in company with 
her husband and child to revisit her native land, she died, 
at the age of twenty-two years, leaving an infant son, who 
was educated by his uncle, in London, and afterward be- 
ccune a wealthy and distinguished character in the state 
of Virginia. His descendants still exist in that state. 

(Questions. — Who was Pocahontas 1 When was she horn 1 In which 
state 1 To whom did she manifest the warmest friendship? At what ago 
was Pocahontas when Virginia was colonized 1 What was the first remar- 
kable evidence of her attachment 1 When 1 Who was then taken prisoner 1 
By whom ? Before whom was Capt Smith brought 1 For what 1 How do 
Indians generally kill their prisoners 1 What did the Indians determine about 
the death of Capt. Smith 1 What did the Indians then do 1 What were they 
then about to do 1 What did Powhatan then do and say 1 What did Pow- 
hi^an do next ? Who appeared at that instant 1 What did Pocahontas do 1 
What did the Indians then do 1 Whom did th&jr love 1 Of what were they 
aftaidl What did Pocahontas then do 1 What flowed &st 1 WhoM hard 

18 
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nature was melted 1 What did Powhatan resolve 1 What did her fiither do 1 
What was Capt. Smith permitted to do t To whom did he send presents 1 
What did Pocahontas frequently do ? In what way did Powhatan attempt to 
entrap Capt. Smith 1 When 1 Who informed him of the plot'? Howl How 
long did she continue to assist the settlers 1 Where was Crait. Smith driven 1 
By what 1 On what was an attack made 1 By whom 1 Who were daugb- 
tered ? What did Pocahontas do in 1612 ? Why, is it supposed, did Poea- 
hontas leave home 1 Who obtained Pocahontas 1 For what 1 What did he 
give for her 1 Did her fiUher ransom her 1 Who, during her detention, be- 
came attached to her and offered to many herl Did Powhatan consent 1 
What did this event relieve and what preserve 1 When did Pocahontas and 
her husband embark for England 1 What did she become in Ei^andl 
Whom did she see in England 1 What did she do on seeing Capt Smith 1 
In what did she improve in England ? Where did she die 1 When 1 At 
what age 1 Did she leave any child 1 By whom was it educated 1 Where 1 
What (fid he become I Where do his descendants still exist 1 



Spelling Lesson LII. 

A oa ci a (4 kk' tihh ^4), n. the Egyptian thorthtree ; a drug. 
A ligHt ed ^4 Ute' 4d), pre. of Alight, to dismount, descend ; to 

come aown ; to fall upon. ^ 

A long-side (^4 I6ng-s!de'), ad. by the side of ; side by side. 
Gam els (k4m' ilz), n. plu. of Camel, a large animal or quad- 
ruped much used in Asia and Africa for carrying burdens 

and travellers. 
Can non shot (k4n' n&n ^sh6t), n. a ball for a cannon ; the range 

or distance which a cannon will throw a balL 
Ce ler i ty (sh ISr' h ^t4), n. swifl7uss, rapidity ; speed ; velocity. 
Dar ken ed (d4r' knd), pre. of Darken, to make obscure ; to 

make or grow dark. [vable. 

Dis' p4r ^4te, a. hopeless, forlorn ; mad ; rash, furious ; irretrie- 
Dis join ed (diz jSind'), part. a. disunited, parted ; separated : 

pre. of Disjoin, to disunite, to part ; to separate. 
Dis per sed (dis pirst'), pre. of Disperse, to scatter ; to dissipate ; 

to drive away. 
Dis tan ces (dfs' dn ^stz), n. plu, and pres. t. of Distance, space 

between things, time, 6lc. ; remoteness in place ; reserve, 

coldness : v. to place remotely ; to leave behind in a race, 
E lev en {h \tv' vn), a. one and.ten. [&c. 

Ex pause (Iks p4nse'), n. a wide extent of space or body. 
F4st' ist, a. most rapid, quickest ; swiftest ; firmest ; surest 
OrMk, n. prop, a native of Greece : a. relating to Greece. 
HlU, n. the place of the damned or wicked souls ; di« infernal 

powers. 
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I dris (I' dris), n. prop, a man's name. 

In ter vals (in' tir ^vilz), n. plu. of Interval, space or time be- 

iween ; remission of disease ; distance ; a tract of low^ 

level ground along the banks of a river or between hilli. 
Is ma el (}z' mi ^ll), n. prop, a man's name. 
Lime' niss, n. impaired or tceak state of the body or limbs ; im- 
perfection ; weakness. [splendid, pompous. 
Mag nif i cent (mig nif h ^sint), a. grand in a/ppearance^ lofty ; 
Y^hxth wist', n. the point between the north and west 
O'clock (6 kl6k'), n. the hour of the day. [upon. 
O ver take (^A vAr tike'), v. to come up with ; to catch ; to come 
O ver whelm (^A v4r hwilm'), v. to spread over or crush with 

something violent and weigfhty. 
Pil lars (ptP Idrz), n. plu, of Pillar, a kind of column ; a sup* 

porter, that which sustains or upholds ; a monument 
Ran ged (r&njd), pre. of Range, to place in order ; to rove over: 

n. a rank) a row ; elLcursion ; extent ; room ; a grate. 
Rid' niss, n. the quality of being red. 
Riv et ed (rlv' !t ^id), pre. of Rivet, to fasten firmlv or make 

immovable ; to fasten with rivets : n. a pin or bolt of iron 

or other metal clinched at both ends. 
Sail ing (sJJe' Ing), part. a. passing in water or air : par. of Sail, 

to move by sails on the water ; to be moved by the wind : 

n. the canvass of' a ship, &c. 
Shriek ed (shrMkt), pre. of Shriek, to scream in fright^ horror^ 

or anguish ; to utter a sharp, shrill cry : n. a sharp, shrill 

scream or cry of terror or anguish. • 
Si moom (s^ mS&m'), n. a strong, hot, sufibcating wind. 
Slow ness (sl6' nis), n. want of swiftness^ velocity, or speed ; 

delay ; moderate motion. 
South east {A^ih hhsi% n. the point between the south and east 
Stalk ing (st&wk' Ing), par. of Stalk, to walk or move with high 

or proud steps ; to strut : n. the stem of a plant ; a high 

or proud step. 
Sun rise (sdn' rlze), n. first appearance of the sun in the morning. 
Swiff ist, a. quickest^ most ra^pid, most speedy ; nimblest ; most 

ready. [greatly ; to make afraid. 

Ter h fi ed (tir' ri ^flde), pre. of Terrify, to .frighten very 
Tu cor o ries \ih \Ax' h ^rlz), n. prop, plu. a class of people in 

Arabia. 
Twen ty-one (twin' ti-^w4n), a. twenty and one united. 
Waa di-el-Hal boub (w4' di-^il-htl' b88b), n. prop, the name of 

a place in Arabia. 
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Reading Lesson LIL 

Description of Sand-Floods in Arabia. 

1. At one o'clock we alighted among some acacia trees 
at Waadi-el-Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. We 
were here at once surprised and terrified by a sight, surely 
one of the most magnificent in the world. In that vast 
expanse of desert from west to northwest of us, we saw a 
number of prodigious pillars of sand, at different distances, 
at times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on 
with a majestic slowness : at intervals we thoughtfliey 
were comins^ in a few minutes to overwhelm us ; and 
small quantities of sand did more than once actually 
reach us. 

2. A^in they would retreat so as to be almost out of 
sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There the 
tops often separated from the bodies ; and, these once dis- 
joined, dispersed in the air, and did not appear more. 
Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as if struck 
with a large cannonshot. 

3. About noon they began to advance with considerable 
swiftness upon us, the wmd being very strong at north. 
Eleven of them ranged along-side of us, about the distance 
of three miles. The ffreatest . diameter of the largest aj)- 
peared to me at that distance as if it would measure ten 
feet. They retired from us with a wind at southeast, leav- 
ing an impression upon my mind to which I can give no 
name, though surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a 
considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. 

4. It was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest hoise 
or the fastest sailing ship could be of no use to carry us 
out of this danger ; and the full persuasion of this rivet«l 
me as if to the spot where I stood, and let the camels gain 
on me in my state of lameness, that it was with some dif- 
ficulty that I could overtake them. 

5. On another day the same appearance of moving pil- 
lars of sand presented themselves to us, in form and dis- 
position like those we had seen at Waadi-el-Halboub, only 
they seemed to be more in number and less in size. They 
came several times in a direction upon us, that is, I believe, 
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within less than two miles. They began immediately after 
sunrise, like a thick wood, and. almost darkened the smi ; 
his rays shining through them for near an hour,. gave them 
the appearance of pillars of fire^. 

6. Our people now became desperate : the Greek shriek 
ed out^ and said it was the day oi judgment. Ismael pro- 
nounced it to be hell, and the Tucorories, that the world 
was on fire. I asked Idris, if he had ever before seen such 
a sight? He said he had often seen them as terrible, 
though never worse ; but what he feared most was that 
extreme redness of the air, which was a sure presage of 
the coming of the simoom. — Bruce. 

Questions. — What does this lesson describe 1 In what countries are these 
sand-floods 1 Among what did they alight 1 At what place 1 At what were 
they surprised and terrified ? What did they see in that vast desert ? How 
did the pillars of sand appear 1 What did they expect 1 What was the move- 
ment of these sand pillars 1 What about noon 1 How many pillars ranged 
along-side of them 1 At what distance 1 What was the^eatest diameter of 
the largest pillar 1 What impression did they make 1 Ofwhat was it in vain 
to ibmk. 1 Why 1 What appeared on another day 1 How near did thej 
approach 1 When did they begin to appear 1 ~ What did the rays of the rising 
sun make the pillars appear likel Who then became desperate? Who 
shrieked 1 What did Ismael say 1 What did Idris say 1 What did he fear 1 



Sfellino Lesson LIII. 

A far (& fir'), ad. at a great distance ; remotely. 

A^^fes (llez), n, plu. of Aisle, a walk in a church. 

An them (in' /Aim), n. a holy or divine song or hymn. 

Ay (U), ad, yes, a word of assent or affirmation. 

Band, n, a company of persons ; a bandage ; a tie ; a fillet \ 
a union or connexion ; an ornament : v. to unite, tie, or 
join together ; to associate ; to confederate. 

Child hood's (tshtld' h&dz), n. posses, case of Childhood, the part of 
life succeeding infancy ; the state or properties of a chila 

Coast (k6st), n. the edge, margin, or border of land next to the 
sea ; the shore ; side : v. to sail close by, along, or near 
the shore or coast. 

Des ert's (diz' irts), n, posses, case of Desert, a wilderness, ufir 
inhabited and solitary place ; waste country : a. wild, un- 
settled ; solitary; waste. 

Ex lies (iks' ilez), n, plu, of Exile, a person banished ; banish' 
ment. 

18« 
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Faith's (fi^As), n, posses, case of Faith, trust or confidence in 

God; belief object of belief; tenet held; fideUty; faith- 
fulness; honor; sincerity. 
Hymns (htmz), n. plu. and pfes. t. of Hymn, a dimne song, song 

of adoration : v, to praise in songs of Adoration. 
Ltt, poetical abbreviation of Lighted. 
LoWs (l&vz), n. posses, case of Love, an affection excited by 

whatever is pleasing :.v. to regard wiSi afiection ; to be 

pleased with. 
Man nood's (min' hfidz), n. posses, case of Manhood, sta4e of 

adult years in man ; human nature. 
Moor ed (m66rd), pre. of Moor, to fasten or secure by anchors ; 

to be fixed : n. a marsh, a fen : n. prop, an A£rican. 
O cean-ea gle {h' shAn-ii' gl), n. an eagle that frequents the 

ocean. 
Ptl' grim, n. one who travels on a religious accouiU ; one who 

visits a sacred or holy place. 
Pines (plnez), n. plu. and pres. t. of Pine, a kind of tree : v. to 

languish ; to wear away. 
Bock ing (r6k' king), part, a. moving hack and forth : pan of 

Rock, to move a cradle ; to shake ; to reel : n. a large or 

vast mass of stone or stony matter ; protection, defence. 
Rock-bound (rftk'-bS&nd), a. consisting of rocks. 
Sing, pre. of Sing, to celebrate, utter harmoniously ; to form the 

voice to music or melody ; to relate in poetry. 
Shrtne, n. a case, box, or something in which to deposite or keep \ 

sacred things or relics. ' 

Soar ed (s6rd), pre. of Soar, to mount on the wing ; to rise high, 1 

fly aloft ; to tower. 
Spoils (spSilz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Spoil, plunder, booty ; pil- 
lage, robbery : v. to destroy, to mar ; to ruin, to corrupt ; 

to rob, to plunder ; to decay, perish. 
Sttm, a. harsh, hard, immovable; rigid, severe in look or 

manner, austere ; cruel : n. the hinder part of a ship. 
Stir ring (£tdr' ring), part. a. moving ; agitating : par. of Stir 

to move, to be in motion ; to incite ; to agitate ; to animate : 

n. a bustle ; tumult ; commotion ; agitation. 
True heart ed (tr66 h&rt' id), a. honest, faithful ; sincere. 
Trum pet (trim' pit), n, a wind instrument of martial music : 

V. to sound by trumpet ; to publish, proclaim. 
With er (with' dr), v. to waste, perish ; to fade, dry up. 
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Reading Le^n LIII. 

The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

1 . The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed ; 

2. And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and Vaters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

3. Not as the conqueror comes, 

Th^y, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drum, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame : 

4. Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear : 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

5. Amid the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

6. The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest, by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared : 
This was their welcome home. « 

7. '^rhere were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim band : 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood's land ? 

8. There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
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There was manhood's Irow serenely liigh, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

9. What-sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine 1 
Tlie wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? 
They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

10. Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod 1 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God ! — Mrs. Hemans. 

QncsTioNs. — What dashed high? Where? What tossed their giant 
branches ] What hung dark 1 Over what 1 Who moored their bark 1 
Where 1 How did this &nd of exiles come 1 Not as what I With what (fid 
they shake the desert's gloom 1 Amid what did they sing 1 What rang to 
the anthem of the free 1 What soared 1 What roared 1 Wha were among 
that pilgrim band 1 What else was there ? What did these pilgrims seel 
thus afar 1 What should the ground be called where they landed 1 Wha^ 
have thP3^ left unstained 1 



Spelling Lesson LIV. 

A ban don ed (4 bW ddnd), pre. of Abandon, to give up^ en- 
tirely to forsake; to desert. 

Ad ver sa ries (4d' vir ^s4 rtz), n. plu. of Adversary, an oppo- 
nent ; an enemy; an antagonist. [address 

Ap pel la tion (^4p pll \k' shdn), n. a name^ a title ; style ; term; 

Arch es (irtsh' iz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Arcb, any thing in the 
form of a circle ; part of a circle or curve line ; a chief: 
V. to build or cover with arches: a. chief; mirthful, wag- 
gish ; shrewd. [confers a benefit 

Ben e fac tors (^bln 4 f 4k' tdrz), n. plu. of Benefactor, one who 

Be tray ed (b4 tr4de'), pre. of Betray,'"/^ violate a trusty give up 
or expose treacherously ; to disclose or divulge a secret. 

Char i ty (tsli4r' h H^), n, alma^ liberality iojhe poor ; tender- 
ness, kindness, love ; good will, benevolence ; candor. 

Col lege (kSl' l^je), 71. an institution or seminary of learning or 
instruction ; a society or assembly of men set apart for 
learning or religion ; an edifice for the use of collegiate 
students. 
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Col umns (k6P Idmz), n. plu, of Column, a long, round pillar 
or body ; a long file or row of lines or of troops ; part of 
a book. 

Count (kSilint), v. to number ; to tell ; to reckon ; to esteem ; to 
impute to ; to rely on : n. number ; reckoning y charge ; a 
title of nobility. [small pieces, 

Crum bled (krlm' bid), pre. of Crumble, to fall or break into 

De serves (d4 zirvz'), pres. t. of Deserve, to merit, to be wor- 
thy o£ 

Di vin i ty (d4 vin' i h4), n. the essence or nature of God^ divine 
nature ; Deity ; the science of divine things, theology. 

Do na tion (d6 nt shAn), n. a grant, act of giving ; a present, 
a gill. [provident care of futurity ; foreknowledge. 

Fore sight (fire' site), n, penetration, a seeing beforehand ; a 

Founds (fSandz), pres. t. of Found, to establish; to set; to lay 
the basis of any thins ; to cast 

Guar di an ship (g&r' d4 ^an ship), n. the office of a guardian. 

Hos pi tal (6s'„p^ ^t&l), n. a building established for the reception 
of the sick, lame, insane, infirm, &c., to be provided for. 

Ma jor i ty (m4 j&r' 4 Hi), n. the greater number, more than half; 
full age ; rank or office of a major. 

Me mo ri al (mi mi' ri ^&1), n. something which preserves memory 
or remembrance ; a statement or an address containing a 
petition, claim, or remonstrance ; any note or hint : A. 
preservative of memory. [a tombstone ; a pillar. 

M8n' h ^mlnts, n. plu. of Monument, a memorial, a cenotaph ; 

Mu ni ci pal [mh nis' si ^f^l), a. pertaining to a state, corpora- 
tion, city, kingdom, or nation. 

Mu nif i cent (mi niP.i ^sSnt), a. liberal, generous. 

O bliv i on (i bliv' i ^dn), n. forgeifulness ; amnesty, general 
pardon. 

Pri vate (prl' v4t), a. individual, alone, unconnected with others ; 
not open, secret ; not public : n. a common soldier. 

Proud er (proSd' 4r), a. more lofty or grand ; more haughty, 
more arrogant ; more elated with self-esteem. 

Pyr a mids (plr' & ^midz), n. plu. of Pyramid, a solid body or 
figure which stands on a square, triangular, or polygonal 
base and terminates in a point at the top. 

Rep re sen ta tives (^rSp ri zin' t& Hlvz), n. plu. of Representa* 
tive, an agent ^ one who acts for another ; a substitute : a. 
exhibiting or bearing likeness. [ripe. 

Ri pens (rl' pnz), pres. t. of Ripen, to mature ; to grow oi' make 

Schei|ie (skime), n. a plan, a project ; design ; contrivance : v. 
. to plan ; to contrive. 
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Sculp tu red (skdlp' tsh&rd), pari. 4. carved^ engraved : par, of f^^^ 

Scidpture, to carve, engrave : n. the art or act of carving in '^^ 

or engraving ; carved work. koTi 

Skpol chres (dp' 11 ^k&rz), n. plu. of Sej>ulchre, a tomb ; a grave, ixri' 

Sue ces sive (sok sis' stv), a. following in order or course. fAgr^ 

Tii am phal (tri dm' ftl), a. pertaining to triumph or celebra- J^ 

ting victorv. [defect ; foolishness, p^ 01 

Weak ness Twilk' nts), n, feeblenesi^ want of strength ; infirmi^ ; ^=^ 

Weal (w4M), n, happiness^ prosperity ; a sound state ; public m- .^f; 

terest ^ 



* 



Readino Lesson LIV. 
The Glory of New England^ her Free Schools. 

from Judge Stoiy's Discoorse before the Essex Historical Society, 

September, 18, 1828. 

1. I know not, my friends, what more munificent dona- 
tion any government can bestow, than by providing in- 
struction at the public expense, not' as a scheme of charity, 
but of municipal policy. If a private person deserves the 
applause of all good men, who founds a single hospital or 
college, how much more are they entitled to the appel- 
lation of public benefactors, who, by the side .of every - 
church, in every village, plant a school of letters. Other I 
moiiuments of the art and genius of man may perish ; but ^ 
these from their very nature seem, ^ far as human fore- 
sight can go, absolutely immortal. 

2. The triumphal arches of other days have fallen ; the 
sculptured columns have crumbled into dust ; the temples 
of taste and religion have sunk into decay ; the pyramids 
themselves seem but mighty sepulchres hastening to the 
same oblivion to which the dead they cover long since 
ifassed. But here, every successive generation becomes a 
living memorial of our public schools, and a living exam^ 
pie of their excellence. 

3. Never, never may this glorious institution be aban- 
doned or betrayed by the weakness of its friends, or the 
power of its adversaries. It can scarcely be abandoned or 
oetrayed, while New England remains free, and her repre- 
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aentatives are true to their trust. It must for ever count 
in its defence a majority of all those, who ou^ht to in- 
fluence public affairs by their virtues or their tdents ; for 
it must be, that here they first felt the divinity of knowl- 
edge stir within them. 

4. What consolation can be higher, what reflection 
prouder, than the thought, that in weal and in wo, our 
children are under the public guardianship, and may here 
gather the fruits of that learning which ripens for eternity ? 

Questions. — What is the fflory of New England 1 By whom was this 
discourse deliveredl Where! Whenl Before whom 1 What is the most 
munificent donation which any government can bestow 1 Who deserves the 
Applause of all good men 1 Who are still more entitled to the name of public 
benefactors 1 What may perish ? What seem to be inmiortal 1 What have 
fallen 1 What have crumoled 1 What have sunk ? What seem to be has- 
tening to oblivion 1 What becomes a living memorial 1 Of what ? What t 
living example 1 What should not, or scarcely ever can be abandoned or be- 
trayed 1 Who will for ever be numbered among the defenders of firee schools 1 
What will ever be the highest consolation and proudest reflection % 



Spelling Lesson LV. 

Ac knowl edg ed (Ik n61' Udjd), pre. of Acknowledge, to admii 
or receive with approbation and respect ; to own ; to confess. 

Bar racks (bir' Hlks), tl plu. of Barrack, a building in which to 
lodge soldiers. 

Bloat ed ^bl&te' id), part, a, swelled^ made turgid ; pufied, in- 
flatea : pre. of Bloat, to swell, puff up ; to grow turgid. 

Bow (b&ii), n. an act of reverence, respect ; or, of submission ; 
tne rounding, forward part of the side of a sloop, ship, 
steamboat, &c. : v. to bend, depress ; to subdue, to crush ; 
to stoop, sink under pressure ; to bend the body in token 
of respect. 

Buck led (bdk' kid), pre. of Buckle, to fasten with a buckle ; to 
bend, to bow; to confine; to condescend; to apply: ti. a 
kind of instrument with a tong or catch for fastening 
straps, &c. [name of an English general 

Bur goyne's (bdr gMnz'), n. prop, posses, case of Burgoyne, the 

Cam bridge (klme' brldje), n, prop, the name of a place. 

Camp (k&mp), n. a place where troops lodge ; the order of tents 
for armies : v. to lodge in tents. 

Com fort less (kftm' fArt 4is), a^ having no comfort. 
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Com mence ment (k6m mtose' mtQt), n. beginning ; origi% 
rise ; the time or day for conferring degrees at a college or 
university. [to disable : n, a lame persoiu 

Crip pled (krlp' pld),j9rf. of Cripple, to lame^ to make lame; 

Dft fend' 4d, pre. of Defend, to protect or guard from injury ; 
to vindicate. [desert ; to deviate. 

Dh i^rt', V. to decease^ die ; to go away, to leave ; to forsake, to 

Dts' 6 4i tSd, pre. of Desolate, to lay waste, to ravage ; to de- 
prive of inhabitants : a. uninhabited, solitary ; Isud waste. 

De tach ments (dl titsh' mints), n. plu. of Detachment, a body 
or party of troops detached and sent off from the main army. 

Dis ap pro ba tion (dts ^&p pr& hi' shAn), n. dislike, disapproval; 
censure, condemnation. 

Dts trdst', V. not to trust or place confidence in ; to suspect, dis- 
believe : n. loss or want of confidence or credit ; suspicion* 

Ef feet ed (if ftkt' id), pre. of Effect, to bring to pass ; to cause : 
n. event produced, consequence ; issue. ' 

En su red (in sh&rd'), pre. of Ensure, to make certain, to secure ; 
to ascertain ; to make sure or exempt from loss or damage. 

E ven ings {k' vn ^ingz), n. plu. of Evening, the close of the day. 

Ex claim ed (iks klimd'), pre, of Exclaim, to cry out ; to vocif- 
erate, make an outcry. 

Ex cur sions (iks kAr' shdnz), n. plu. of Excursion, a ramble, an 
expedition ; a journey ; a digression. 

Fire sides (fire' sldez), n.plu. of Fireside, domestic life^ the place 
around or near the hearth or fire ; the hearth ; the chimney. 

Gen er ous ly (jin' ir ^4s U), ad. with nobleness of mind, mag- 
nanimously ; freely, liberally. 

Geor ge's ( j8r' jiz), n. prop, posses, case of George, the name of 
one of the former kings of England ; a man's or boy's 

Good-hu mor ed (g5d'-y& ^nidrd), a. cheerful. [name. 

Grlnt, V. to bestow, to yield ; to admit, concede : n. act of grant- 
ing ; a gift, a boon. 

Hard-earn ed (hird'irndj, a. earned with toil and difficulty. 

Hard- work ing (hird'-wurk ^Ing), a. industrious, being always 
employed at labor. 

Hilm, 71. station of government, place of management ; a rud- 
der, the instrument by which a ship is steered. 

Hon or*s (hn' Arz), n. posses, case of Honor, a title, dignity ; Rep- 
utation ; reverence ; magnanimity ; respect ; chastity ; re- 
gard to reputation : v. to reverence, esteem, regard ; to ex-. 
alt or dignify. 

»n ter view (In' tir ^v&), n. a meeting, a conference ; a mutual 
view or sight. 
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I tox i ca tion (In ^tiks h Id/ shftn), n. drunkenness ; state of 

being drunk, 
f H^ r. to touch or salute with the lips : n. a salute with the lips. 
[fe guard fllfe' g&rd), n. the guard of the person of a general^ 

prince, king, &c. [supply with limbs ; to dismember, 

imb (If m), n. a member ; an edge ; a border ; a bough : v. to 
ice ly (nlse' U), ad, neatly^ precisely; delicately; exactly, 

minutely ; softly ; tenderly. 
o ti ced (n6' tlst), pre. of Notice, to observe^ to see ; to attend : 

n. note, heed ; remark ; information. [in office, 

r ^ cers (of ih ^sdrz), n. plu. of Officer, a commander ; a man 
Ir firm', v. to discharge ; to execute, to do. [steadfast 

^r tk vlre', v. to persist in that which has been begun ; to be 
len ti ful (pltn' t& ^f &1), a. abundant ; copious. 
OS ses sion (p&z ztsh' an), n. the state of holding, having, or 

possessing a thing ; property, 
re ser ver (prA z4r' vur), n. one who preserves, 
ead ers {rhhd' drz), n. plu. of Reader, one who reads. 
h mftrse', n. the keen anguish or pain excited by a sense of guilty 

compunction of conscience or sorrow for a crime or fault 
ev o lu tion (^rtv 6 \h' sh&n), n. a complete change in the gov- 

ernment or constitution of a country ; rotation, continued 

course returning to the same point ; change of seasons ; 

circular motion. [lution or change of government 

ev o lu tion a ry (^rSv 6 \h' shdn ^k rh), a. relating to a revo- 
Idc, n hazard, peril ; danger : v. to hazard, expose to danger, 
tfe ly (s&fe' U), ad. in a safe or secure manner, without hurt, 
ind' id, part* a. sprinkled or covered with sand : pre. of Sand, 

to sprinkle or cover with sand : n. fine particles of stone or 
lime' fSl, a. disgraceful; reproachful, infamous, [stony matter, 
nl' ling, part. a. having a look of pleasure, joyous : par. of 

Smde, to express kindness or pleasure by the countenance i 

n. a look of pleasure or kindness. 
>r row ful (sir' ro ^fil), a. causing grief; mournful, sad. 
it, n. an habitual drunkard ; a dolt, a stupid fellow. [d&o. 

nmng, pre. of Spring, to leap, to bound ; to issue ; to rise up, 
im mens (sdm' mdnz), n. plu. a call of authority ; a legal ci- 
tation : pres. t. of Summon, to call or cite by authority ; to 

•all up or excite to exertion. [sweet, 

¥eet en ed (swMt' tnd), pre. of Sweeten, to make or become 
irlpt, pre. of Sweep, to clean with a broom ; to brush with 

force or a long stroke ; to pass over or along with swifbiess : 

n. act of sweeping ; compass ; range ; general destmo 

tion ; a large oar. 

19 
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SwAng, pre, of Swing, to whirl or wave looseljf, when suspended; 
n. a vibratory or waving motion, sweep; murestrained 
liberty. [or above the kne^ 

Thigh (<M), n, the part of the leg between the knee and bodf, 

Trick le (trlk' kl), v. to fall in drops or flow gently. | 

Un bound ed (An bi&nd' td), a, not having any bounds or Hmiti^ ' 
unrestrained [Uplift, to elevate, raise al<A 

Up liil ed (Ap lift' M), pari. a. elevated, lifted ; raised : par. of 

Up ton (Ap' tAn), n. prop, a man's name. 

Wash ing ton's (w8sh' ing ^tAnz), n. prop, posses, case of Wash- 
ington, amaiCs or boy's name; the name of the capital I 
of the United States ; the name of a county, town, &«. 

Weap on (w4p' pn), n. an instrument of defence or offence. I 

Wei com ed (weP kAmd), pre. of Welcome, to salute vntk kindr . 
ness : n. a kind reception : a. received with gl^-dness ov I 
wilHngly ; free of expense. J 

Worthless (wAr/A' Us), a. undeserving, having no value, virtue, | 
excellence, or dignity. 



Reading Lesson LV. 

The Man with One Bad Habit. 

1. Mr. Upton, of Cambridge, was the son of a poor, in- . 
dustrious shoemaker. He learned his father's trade, and ] 
being prudent and steady, he was soon in the way of ma- | 
king a comfortable little property. He married a worthy I 
yomiff woman, who always managed to malce their own | 
neat fireside the most pleasant place in the whole world to ' 
her hard-working husband. | 

2. The floor was always nicely sanded, the hearth swept 
clean and a plentiful kettle of warm broth or soup was 
always provided for his return. Things were in this state 
at the commencement of the revolutionary war. Then 
Mr. Upton felt it his duty to join the army. 

3. It was no doubt a sad trial to the honest man to leave 
the place where he had spent so many happy hours ; but 
his wife and children must be defended ; so he buckled on 
his sword ; and, without shedding a tear, he hurried to the 
camp. 

4. His courage and good conduct were soon noticed by ' 
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ibe officers, and he was made one of Washington's life- 
gnaid. Like every one else, who knew that great and 
good man, he soon loved him with mibounded attachment 
«nd respect. While the general had his head quarters at 
Cambridge, it was frequently necessary for detachments 
of the army to make excursions into the neighboring towns. 

5. On one of these occasions, Washington and his life- 
guard were pursued by a company of English soldiers. 
They retired as rapidly as possible, but the English beinff 
close upon their rear, they were often obliged to turn and 
fight 

6. In the midst of the retreat, an Englishman had just 
raised his sword above the head of the general, when Mr. 
Upton sprang forward and placed his body between him 
and the commander. The uplifted weapon descended 
upon his thiffh, and crippled him for life. 

7. After tney had safely effected their return to the 
American barracks, Washington called to inquire concern- 
ing the man, who had so generously preserved his life at 
the risk of his own. "Thanks be to God, my general, 
that your life is saved," exclaimed the wounded soldier ; 
"America could lose such a Inan as I am, but what could 
she do without your honor ?" 

8. His wound disabled him for battle, but he continued 
to perform various services- to his country until the close 
of the war. After seeing his country in the possession of 
peace and freedom, he returned to his home. True, it was 
now almost desolated and comfortless. No one had been 
left to cultivate his small farm, and what little stock he 
possessed had been killed for the use of the army. Amer- 
ica was then too poor to pay her soldiers for what they 
had lost and sufiered ; and Mr. Upton was obliged to con- 
tend with poverty as he could. 

9. His hard-earned bread, however, was sweetened by 
the respect which was every where paid to him. When 
he swimg his axe over his shoulder, and went forth to la- 
bor in the woods, he was always welcomed with smiling 
looks and a cordial shake of the hands from his compan- 
ions ; and thie older boys would often call out to their little 
brothers, " Off with your hat, John, and make a bow, for 

legokan who sa.ved the life of General Washington."* 
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10. The poor soldiers of the revolution had but few of 
those comforts, which now make our firesides so cheerful: 
but when the long winter evenings came on, dearly dia 
they love to fight their battles over a^ain, and often would 
they say to Mr. Upton, " The loss of your limb in such a 
cause, neighbor, is a greater honor to you, than if you had 
Kins George's crown upon your head." 

if. The tears would sometimes trickle down his cheeks, 
as he replied, '^ The Lord make us thankful that it saved 
his honor's life. It is little we should have done against 
all Burgoyne's troops, if his wisdom had not been at the 
helm. I am thinking, friends, that I could depart in peace, 
if I could once more look George Washington in the face, 
and say, 'God bless your honor.' " 

12. Now, my* young readers, this was in 1784, which 
you all ought to remember was the year after Great Britain 
acknowle(%ed the independence of America ; andean you 
believe tha^ only four years after, when General Washing- 
ton desired an interview with Mr. Upton, he was ashamed 
to grant it ? 

13. Yes ! the man whose bravery saved his general ; 
whose integrity won the respect of his neighbors ; whose 
industry had procured a comfortable home ; and whose 
kindness had ensured him an affectionate family, gave way 
to the SIN (rf INTEMPERANCE. 

14. Once his little ones used to run out eagerly to kiss 
his healthy, good-humored countenance ; but now he had 
become so cross and troublesome that children were afraid 
of him. . His firm, bold step, had become weak and trem- 
bling with intoxication ; and his round, handsome face, 
was now red and bloated. 

15. When Washington visited New England, he sent a 
servant to request a visit from his old preserver. The 
wretched man heard the summons, and wept aloud. — 
" Heaven knows," said he, "^that in my best days, I would 
have walked from here to Mississippi, for the honor which 
Washington now pays me. 

16. " But I can not, I can not carry this shameful face 
into his presence. Tell General Washington that my love 
and gratitude will always follow him. Tell him that none 
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but the good have a right to look upon his blessed coun- 
tenance, and Mr. Upton is no longer among that number.'* 
17. If ever my young friends should be tempted to per- 
severe in one thing, which they know to be wrong, let 
them remember, that ONE BAD HABIT changed Mr. 
Upton from a brave soldier and a respected citizen, into a 
worthless and neglected sot ; procured for him the con- 
tempt of those who once esteemed him ; the fear and dis- 
trust of his family ; the sorr6wful disapprobation of his 
general ; and finally broke his heart with shame and re- 
morse. — The Token. 

Q,UE8TiON8. — Of whom does this lesson treat ? Where did Mr. Upton re- 
side 1 Whose son was he 1 What trade did he learn 1 What was the chai^ 
acter of Mr. Upton 1 Did Mr. Upton marry 1 What did his wife manage to 
do 1 Should not every wife manage to make her fireside the most {feasant 
place to her husband 1 Can any husband expect to find real HAPPINESS 
except in the bosom of his fBuamy 1 At the time that Mr. Upton's affairs were 
thus prosperous, what did he feel it his duty to do 1 What was the name of 
the war in which he engaged 1 With what nation was the war 1 What was 
A sad trial for him 1 How did he endure it 1 What was ike soon made % 
Whyl Whom did he love with unbounded attachment? What was fine- 
quently done while General Washington had his head quarters at Cambridge 1 
What happened on one occasion 1 While retreating, what was an English sol- 
dier about to do 1 What did Mr. Upton then do T What happeneu to him 1 
What did Washington do, on returning to the barracks 1 What did Upton, 
the wounded soldier, say 1 . How didlus wound afiecit him 1 When did he 
return home 1 In what condition did he find his family and farm 1 What 
was he obliged to do 1 Why? What was sweetened 1 Why? Whatw6uld 
the boys often say and do 1 What did the neighbors say to him 1 What 
would he reply 1 What trickled down his cheek 1 What aid he then say of 
Washington ? In what year was that ? How many years after did Wash- 
ington desire to see him 1 Did Mr. Upton call to see Washington 1 Why 
did he not 1 What can be more lamentable than that this good and fkithful 
soldier, who risked his own life to save the life of Washington, should become 
so deboMed and degraded by the loathsome habit and wicked practice of 
DRINKING RUM, that he was ashamed to call on that good man 1 What 
did he say when Washington sent for him ? What did his children once do 1 
Will my young friends ronember that ONE BAD HABIT ruined and deba- 
> led this good soldier 1 



Spelling Lesson LVI. 

Blub ber (blAV bdr), n. the fat of whales and other large sea 
animals ; a bubble ; the sea-nettle : v. to weep so as to 
swell the cheeka 

Cod cem (k&n strn'), n, anxiety ^ interest ; business ; afiair : «. 
to relate to ; to belong to ; to affect ; to interest 

19* 
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Con ad er a blv (kftn std' Ir 4 Ilk), ad, in a great degree ; m 
a degree deserving notice. 

Crawl (kriwl), v. to ereepj move slowly ; to cringe. 

Crawl ed f kriwld), pr«. of Crawl. [of Crow. 

Crew fkrfto), n. a ship^s company ; a low or vulgar crowd : pre. 

Cubs (K&bz), n. plu. of Cub, the young of certain beasts, 9A0fm 
bear, fox, &c. 

Di rect ing (dh rtkt' Ing), par. of Direct, to aim ; to regulate \ 
to order; to address : a. straight, right ; open, plain ; expresa 

Dis cov er ies (dts kdv' in ^rtz), n. plu. of EKscovery, the act of 
finding or bringing any thing to light ; first sight of; dis- 
closure. 

Di vi ding (d^ vl' ding), par. of Divide, to part any thing into 
two or more pieces ; to separate ; to distribute, deal out 

En tice (in tlse'), v. to urge or lead ; to allure, attract ; to in- 
cite, instigate ; to invite. 

Ex pi ring (Iks pi' ring), part. a. dying, breathing the last ; 
emitting : exhaling : par. of Expire, to emit or breathe the 
last ; to oreathe out, exhale ; to die. 

Fetch ed (fttsht), pre. of Fetch, to go and bring ; to reach ; to 
draw : n. a stratagem, artifice, trick. 

Fish, n. an animal that lives in the water : v. to catch or try to 
catch fish, 6lc. ; to seek by art. 

Find' ntss, n. tenderness, affection ; love ; foolishness ; weak- 
ness ; strong appetite, relish, or propensity. 

Got ten (gftf tn), per. par. of Get, to reath, arrive at ; to pro- 
cure, obtain; to gain, earn; to learn; to persuade; to ad- 

GrMn' lind, n. prop, the name of a country. [vance. 

Growl ed (gri&ld), pre. of Growl, to snarl as a dog ; to mur* 
mur ; to grumble. [told, or uttered. 

In ex pres si ble (^tn iks pris' s4 ^bl), a. not to be expressed, 

Jour nal (jAr' nil), n. a diary ^ daily account of occurrences ; a 
newspaper, book, or pamphlet published at stated times ; a 
daily register or account-book of daily transactions. 

Liev el led (lev' ild), pre. of Level, to take aim ; to make even 
or flat : a. even, flat ; smooth ; plain : n. a plain ; a stan- 
dard ; an equal ; an instrument. 

Lick ing (Ilk' king), par. of Lick, to touch or pass over with the 
tongue ; to lap : n. a place where wild animals hck for salt 

Ldmp, n. a shameless mass ; a cluster ; the gross : v. to throw 
into a mass ; to take in the grosa 

Mast-head (m&st-hid'), n. the head or top of the mast of a ship. 

Moan (mine), v. to grieve, to mourn ; to lament : n. an^falo' 
sorrow or grief; lamentation. 
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loan ing (in6ne' log), par. of Moan. 

loan ed (m6nd), pre. of Moan. 

W mints, n. plu. of Moment, a portion of time ; importance. 

tor tal ly (mir' tH/U), ad. fatally, so as to destroy life ; im« 

coverably ; hopelessly. [of murder. 

[uT der ers (rnur' ddr ^Irz), n. plu. of Murderer, one who is guilty 
[us ket (miis' kif), n. a kind of firearms ; a soldier's hand-guxL 
lus kets (mds' kits), n. plu. of Musket, 
a ces (pi' siz), n. plu. and pres. t. of Pace, a step; gait; man* 

ner of walking ; a measure of 2^ feet : t^. to measure by 

steps ; to move slowly, or, with a particular gait 
Iw' Ing, par. of Paw, to scrape or strike with the foot along 

the ground ; to handle roughly : n. the foot of a beast 
a la tion {rk \k' sh&n), n. narrative ; kindred ; respect ; refer- 

ence ; connexion between things, alliance. 
6 ser ving (r^ zir' vtng), par. of Reserve, to retain ; to keep 

in store ; to lay up : 7t. an exception ; caution ; modesty ; 

eemething for exigence. [to smell ; to perfume, 

sent (sint), n. smell ; odor ; chase or pursuit by the smell : «. 
)a shore (skh' sh6re), n. the coast of the sea. 
le-bear (shA'-b4re), n. the female bear. 

n gly (sing' gU), ad, one by one ; individually ; only ; sincerely. 
tAV ling, par. of Smell, to perceive hy the nose : n. perception 

by the nose ; odor. [pain or distress. 

)re ly (sire' U), ad. severely, greatly ; grievously ; with great 
)itz ber gen (spitz' bSr ^gin), n. prop, the name of a country 

in Europe, 
n con su med (^4n kSn s&md'), a. not consumed, 
ol ley (vSP U), n. a flight or number of shot or balls ; a dif- 

charge of small arras at once ; a burst : v. to throw out at 
o ra cious ly (v6 ri' shds 44), ad. greedily, ravenously [once. 



Heading Lesson LVI. 
TTie White Bear. 

1. The white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen is con- 
ierably larger than the brown bear of Europe, or the 
ack bear of North America. This animal lives upon fish 
id seals, and is seen not only upon land in the countries 
irdering on the North Pole, but often upon floats of ice 
iveral leagues at sea. The following relation is extracted 
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ftom the " Journal of a Voyage for making discoveries 
towards the North Pole.'' 

2. Early in the morning, the man at the mast-head gave 
notice that three bears were making their way very fiist 
over the ice, and that they were directing their course tow- 
ards the ship. They had, without question, been invited 
by the scent of the blubber of a sea-horse, killed a few days 
before, which the men had set on fire, and which was bum* 
ing^ on the ice at the time of their approach. 
^3. They proved to be. a she-bear and her two cubs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eafrerly to itie fire, and drew out from the flames part of 
the searhorse that remained imconsumed, and ate it vora- 
ciously. The crew from the ship threw great lumps of 
^e flesh of the sea-horse, which they had still left, upon 
the ice. 

4. These the old bear carried away singly, laid «very 
lump before her cubs as she brought it, and, dividing it, 
gave each a share, reserving but a small portion to herself. 
As she was taking away the last piece, they levelled their 
muskets at the cubs, and shot them botfi dead ; and, in her 
retreat, they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 

6. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but un- 
feeling minds to mark the afiectionate concern expressed 
by this poor beast, in the last moments of her expiring 
young. Though she was sorely woimded, and could but 
just crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the lump 
of flesh which she had fetched away, and placed it before 
them. 

6. Seeing that they refused to eat, she laid her paws 
first upon one and then upon the other, and endeavored to 
raise them up. It was pitiful to hear her moan. When 
she found she could not stir them, she went oflf ; and, stop- 
ping when she had gotten to some distance, she looked 
back and moaned. 

7. When she found that she could not entice them 
away, she returned, and smelling around them, began 
to lick their wounds. She went oflf a second time as 
before; and, having crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But still 
her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
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again ; and, with signs of inexpressible fondness, went 
around one and around the other, pawing them and moan* 
in^. Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
laised her head towards the ship and growled at the mur- 
derers, who then shot her with a volley of musket balls. 
She fell between her cubs and died licking their woimds. 
— ^Percival. 

Q,nE8TiON8. — ^What country does the white bear inhabit 1 Is it a« large as 
the brown or black bear 1 On what does it live 1 Where is it often seen 1 
Fnan what Journal is this lesson extracted 1 What did the man at the mast- 
head see early one morning 1 What attracted the bears 1 What bears did 
they prove to be ? What £d the bears do 1 What did the crew do 1 What 
did the old bear then do 1 What did the cruel men then do 1 What would 
have drawn tears 1 What did the old bear do when her cubs refused to eat 1 
What was pitiful 1 What did the old bear return and do 1 What did she do 
when she found her cubs were cold and lifeless 1 What did the men then do ^ 
What did the old bear then dol 



Sfellino Lesson LYII. 

Ac knowl edg ments (Ik nSl' lldj ^mints), n. flu. of Acknow)< 
edgment, graiilvde^ thanks ; confession. [&a 

Bran dy {^An' di), n. a strong liquor distilled from toine^ cider, 

Cler gy man (kllr' i^ 'm&n), n, a minister, a man in holy orden 

Con gre ga tion (^kong gri g&' sh&o), n. an assembly met to war- 
ship God ; a collection of persons. 

Cen tents (k&n' tints), n. plu. that which is contained or included 
in any thing ; index ; the heads of a book. 

Cough ed (kftft), pre. of Cough, to have the lungs convulsed : 
to expel or eject from the lungs ; to expectorate : n. a con- 
vulsion of the lungs ; a violent effort of the lungs to throw 
off matter. 

De can ter (dh kin' tdr), n. a glass vessel for liquor. 

Dem i John (dim' h ^j6n), n. a very large glass bottle,^ enclosed 
in a cover made of twigs or willows. 

Di lera ma (dh \im' mi), n. a vexatious or perplexing condition^ 
state, or alternative ; a difficult or doubtful choice. 

Dip ped (dipt), pre, of Dip, to immerge, to plunge ; to sink, to 
enter ; to wet : n. inclination downward. 

Drive, pre. of Drive, to urge or force ; to compel; to guide. 

Ex cuse (iks k&ze'), v. to pardon ; to remit \ to justify ; to ex- 
tenuate by apology. 
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a hog : If. the noise of, or like a hog. 
Hear ers (hMr' lirz), n. plu. of Hearer, one who hears. 
Hogs (higz), n, plu, of Hog, a swine, the general name of swine, 

or of a species of animal, the flesh of which is ealled pork. 
In qui red (in kwtrd'), pre, of Inquire, to ask; to seek ; to search. 
In ven tion (tn vin' sh&n), n. the (ut of contriving ^ producing, 

or finding out something new ; the thing invented. 
Large-si zed (llrje'-stzd), a. greater than the usual size. 
Mon day (m&n' d^), n. the second day of the week. 
' Nos trils (nfts' trtlz), 71. plu, of Nostnl, the passage through, or 

cavity in the nose. [of; to declare openly. 

Pro fen sed (prA fist'), pre, of Profess, to avow, make preientiont 
Plot' ists, ft. plu, of Protest, an earnest or solemn declaration 

of opinion against any thing ; a notice to an endorser that 

a note is not paid hy the drawer. 
Pu]' pit, n. a raised or elevated desk, place, or station in a 

church where the minister or preacher standa [ing. 

R^ plln' tsh, V. to supply or Jill what has become empty or want- 
Re quest ing (r4 kwist' ing), par. of Request, to ask^ to desire ; 

to solicit : n. a petition, an asking, a desire. [cemment 
Shrewd ness (shr&6a' nis), n. sagacity^ sly cunning ; nice dis- 
Smilt, pre. of Smell, to perceive by the nose : n. perception hy 

the nose ; odor. [nose, as a horse. 

SnSrt' id, pre. of Snort, to hlow hard or force air through the 
Snuf fed (snAfl), pre. of Snuf{) to smell ; to draw into the nose ; 

to crop the snuflT of a candle, ^.c. : n. pulverized tobacco ; 

burnt wick of a candle, ^-c. [week. 

Sun day (sitn' d^), n. the Christian sabbath, the first day of the 
Wa ter ing-trough (wi' tdr ^tng-trftf), n. a trough in which to 

put water for horses, cattle, &<>., to drink. 
Wit, n. quickness of fancy, thought^ or intellect ; sense, judg- 
ment ; a man of genius. 



Reading Lesson LVIl. 

The Clergyman and the Demijohn of Brandy. 

1. A clergyman, in one of the towns of the state of New 
York, at the time when the protests a^inst the use of ijj- 
toxicating drinks, became somewhat earnest from the pul- 
pit, and delivered, one Sunday, to his congregation, a 
very thorough discourse on the subject. 
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2. On tlieir way home, some of his hearers inquired of 
each other, " What does this mean ?" One gentletnan whs 
professed some shrewdness, said, I think it is hecanse we 

nave not sent Mr. any thing lately to replenish hu 

decanter; and, on Monday, alai^e-sized demijohn of brandy 
was sent to Rev. Mr. , accompanied by a very polite 

note, requesting him to accept it, from a few friends, as a 
testimony of their regard. 

3. The worthy clei^yman felt himself, at first, in some- 
what of a dilemma. But wit, invention, and a good con- 
science, are sometimes found to be close companions ; apd, 
Uiey met in the present instance to help the good miniVrr 
out of the difficulty. 




4. He took the demijohn to the watering-trougli and 
poured some of the brandy into it, and requested his hired 
man to bring out his horse to the trough. The horse smelt 
of it, expanded his nostrils, snorted and blew at it, as 
diough he thought it rather too hot. Next he drove the 
cow to the trough to see if she liked it any better ; bm, 
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flhe snuffed at it, stock her head, and went her way. 
Then he called the h(^ ; he erunted and snuffed, dipped 
his nose in and coughed, and went back to his bed of 
straw. His little son then brought the cat ; but, she smelt 
of it and ran away as fast as she could. Then he called 
the dog ; but, as soon as he smelt it he refused to bend his 
neck to taste it. 

5. The clerOTman then returned to his room and wrote, 
in substance, me following note to the gentlemen who had 
sent him the demijohn, with which he returned it and its 
contents. — "Gentlemen; with due acknowledgments for 
your present, received this morning, permit me to say, that 
1 have offered some of it to my horse, my cow, my hog, 
my cat, and my dog, and none of them will drink it. 
Tnat which neither horses, cattle, hogs, cats, nor 
DOGS will drink, I think can not be either useful or safe 
for MAN to drink. I beg you, therefore, to excuse me for 
returning the demijohn ana its cont^ts." 

Questions. — What is tins leuun about 1 What did the clergyman do oq 
one Sunday 1 What did some of his hearers do on letoming home 1 What 
did one shrewd gentleman say 1 What did they do on the following Monday 1 
How did the worthy clergyman feel 1 What hdped him out of the difficulty 1 
What did he do with the demijohn of brandy wnich his hearers sent him ? 
What did the horse do 1 What the cowl The hog 1 The cat 1 The dog 1 
Would any of these animals drink the brandy 1 What did the cleiffyman then 
do 1 May I not h(^ that all my young mends will form a fixra resolution 

KETER TO DRINK ANT INTOXICATING LK^UORS UNDER ANY CIRCUM- 
STANCES 1 



- SPELLma Lesson LVIII. 

An guiflh (4ng' gwtsh), n. very great or excessive grief of mind ; 
excessive pain of body. 

As pect (4s' pikt), n. appearance, look ; air ; countenance ; view. 

Be speak (bS sp4ik'), v. to betoken, to show ; to speak for or order 
beforehand. 

Bime, per, par. of Bear, to convey ; to carry ; to bring forth j 
to endure ; to produce, be fruitful ; to support ; to suffer, 
undergo ; to be patient : n. a rough, savage beast or ani- 
mal ; a constellation. 

Cot (kftt), n. a small house, a cottage ; a hut ; a cover for the 
finger. 
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Cra ved (kiivd), pre. of Crtive, to hegy ask earnestly ; to long 
for ; to beseech. 

De cree (d^ kr^^'), n, determination^ purpose ; sentence, order ; 
law ; an edict : v. to order ; to determine ; to doom by a 
decree. [roo£ 

D&me, n. a house; a building; a fabric; a cupola; an arched 

Dwin died (dwtn' did), pre. of Dwindle, to become less^ diminish ; 
to shrink, lose buJk, fall away. 

Flood (Md), ». afiow; a deluge, an inundation ; a flux: «. to 
deluge, inundate ; to overwhelm. 

Fur row (fur' r6), n. a hollow made ly wrinkles in the fa^e ; a 
long trench or hollow ; a trench in the ground made by 
the plough ; a groove : v. to trench, cut in furrows ; to 
wrinkle ; to make grooves in. 

Grief-worn (griif-wftrn), a. deeply affected by or worn by grie£ 

Hail ed (h41d), pre. of Hail, to salute ; to call to ; to pour 
down hail : n, drops of rain frozen. 

Hos pi ta ble (h6s' pi ^ti bl), a. kind^ attentive, or giving enter- 
tainment to strangers. 

Hum bier (dm' bldr), a. lower^ more lowly ; less proud ; more 
modest, meeker ; more submissive. 

In firm (In fSrm'), a. weak, feeble ; sickly, not sound or well 

Lin ger mg (Itng' gitr ^ng), par, of Linger, to delay , to be slow , 
to remam long ; to loiter, hesitate ; to protract 

Lu red (l&rd), pre. of Lure, to entice; to attract; to draw: 9k 
an enticement : that which allures. 

Me ni al (m4' ni ^al), n. a domestic servant : a. belonging to 
servants ; mean, low ; servile. [meanly. 

Mis er a bly (mtz' At ^& bU), ad. wretchedly ; unhappUy ; very 

Mis for tunes (mts fir' tsh&nez), n. plu. of Misfortune, calamity ; 
ill luck or event. 

Mor sel (mir' stl), n. a mouthful^ a small piece ; a small quantity. 

Op pres sion (6p prtsh' An), n. severity , calamity ; act of op- 
pressing, cruelty ; misery, hardship. 

Pam per ed (p&m' pird), part, a. fed luxuriously or glutted: 
pre. o( Pamper, to glut ; to fill or feed luxuriously. 

R4 pine', v. to fret, to be discontented ; to vex. [subdue. 

Re pres sed (re prest'), pre. of Repress, to restrain ; to crush, 

Re. veal {xh vhhV)^ v. to disclose, make known ; to lay open ; to 
discover ; to show. 

Scan ty (sk&n' ti), a. narrow, small ; not ample, sparing ; poor. 

Shirt' Ist, a. of the least length ; most scanty ; most brittle. 

Sooth er (sUtV &r), n. one who sooths. 

ftO 
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Spin, fL a short duration or space of time ; a hand's luwadth ; 

nine inches : v. to measure by the hand with the fingers 

extended; to measnre. 
Tat ter ed (tlf tlrd), fart a, torn to tags : pre. of Tatter, to 

tear, rend in pieces : n. a loose rag ; a piece torn. 
Vic tim (vtk' ttm), n. a sacrifice »' a liring being sacrificed ; 

something destroyed. [hinder. 

With hAld', V. to hold or keep back; to restrain ; to refuse ; to 
World's (wtbrldz), n. posses, case of W<Hrld, the earth ; present 

state of existence ; mankind. 



Readino Lesson LYIII. 
7%e Beggar* s Petition. 

1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your. door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
O ! give reliefj and Heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3. Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect, drew me from my roaid ; 
Por Plenty, there a residence has found. 
And Grandeur, a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of tlie infirm and poor : 

Here, as T craved a morsel of their bread,* 
A pampered menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

6. O ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ; 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor, and mi&erably old. 
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6. Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind reliefj 
And tears of pity would not be repressed. 

7. Heaven sends misfortunes ; why should We repine 7 

'Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8. A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom t 
But, ah ! oppression forced me from my cot ; 
My cattle died, and blighted was my com* 

9. My daughter, once the comfort of my age. 

Lured by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world's wide stage^ 
And "doomed in scanty poverty to roam* 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree. 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair. 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
O ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

Questions.— What should we pityl Whyl What will Heaven then 
bless 1 What did the tattered clothes of the beggar bespeak 1 What hii 
hoary locks proclaim 1 What has been a channel to a flood of tears 1 What 
drew him from the road 1 Why 1 What did the poor beggar say is hard t 
Who drove him from the door 1 What blew keen 1 What is short 1 Why t 
Who sends misfortunes 1 Should we then repine 'I What was the paternal 
lot of the poor beggar 1 What did he then do 1 What then happened to 
himl What to his daughter 1 What then became of his wife 1 Should we 
not pity and relieve those in want 1 Why 1 Can any one hope or have any 
right to expect to prosper, if he 'ta not kind to the poor 1 



APPENDIX. 



▲ Hit of word! of Variable Orthompliy, oftaa ■p«Bed iseorreetly im writiBf 
piatiiif , wMi tlM most approved ortAognq^hy given. Ibny of these worda art 
•rally apeUad contrary to every INctkniary of the EagUah kuigaage. 



VARIABLE ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Abetter 

AMdgmenl 

Abaciaiioa 

Accoutre 

Accoutrements 

AchJeTement 

Acknowledgment 

AdTiaable 

Agriculturist 

Alchemy 

Akoran 

Allege 

Ambasmdor 

Analyze 

Ancient 

Ankle 

Apostacy 

^paU 

Artisan 

Ascendency 

Atlas 

Atlases 

Attorneys 

Authorize 

AToirdupcMs 

Axe 

Bachelor 

Bailiff 

Baize 

Baptize 

Base ^in ffMui^) 

Baseviol 

BasUisk 

Basin 

Bawble 

Behoove 

Behooved 

Bel%erant 

Benefiting 

Benefited 

Benumb 

Benumbed 

Beooeath 



Biasing 

Biased^ 

Bigoted 

BiSous 

Blamable 

Blanketing 

Blanketed 

Bodice 

Bombasin 

Bolt (to sift) 

Bousy 

Brasier 

Bridegroom 

Brier 

Brothers-in-law 

Bronze 

Bucanier 

Buffeting 

Buffeted 

Burden 

Burdening 

Burdened 

Burdensome 

Burgeois 

Burtesque 

By-and-by 

Caitiff 

Caldron 

Cidendar 

Calif 

Calamanco 

Calcareous 

Camlet 

Camj^or 

Canvass (datk) 

Caravansary 

Carbinier 

Carcass 

Carcasses 

Ci 




Ci 

Causeway 

Centre 

Centring 



Centred 

Chalybeate 

Chaldron 

Chameleoa 

Chamomile 

Champaign 

Characterize 

Chase 

Chasteness 

Chatteb 

Checker 

Chemical 

Chemist 

Chemistry 

Chestnut 

Chevauxdefirise 

Chimnejrs 

Chints 

Chisel 

Choose 

Choruses 

Cider 

Cigar 

Cimeter 

Cipher 

Ciphering 

Ciphered 

Circuses 

Clevy 

Clew 

Clinch 

Clinched 

Cloak 

Clothes 

Cobbler 

Cockneyed 

Cocknejrs 

CoUc 

Cdiander 

Combatins 

Combated 

Commemoration 

ConnexioQ 

Connoisseur 



Control 

Controlfing 

CcmtroUed 

Cornice 

Corslet 

Coruscation 

Coulter 

Counsellor 

Courtesan 

Coveting 

Coveted 

Crier 

Crowd 

Crunib 

Crystal 

Cumfrey 

Cumin 

Cutlass 

Cutlasses 

Cyst 

Dactyls 

bandruff 

Daub 

Decipher 

Decrepit 

Defence 

Deposite 

Depute 

Deputing 

Deputed 

Despatch 

Despatched 

Despondency 

Dessert {tie UOt 

cowrU) 
Develq> 
Development 
Dexterous 
Diaeresis 
Diarrhoea 
Diocess 
Diocesses 
Diphthong 
Diphthongsl 



VARUBLS ORTHDeRAFBT. 



Disburden 

Discrcnpance 

Disintnrall 

Dissension 

Dissensious 

Distaff 

Distil 

Dote 

Doting 

Doted 

Doubloon 

Drought 

Diyly 

Diyness 

Duellist 

Dulness 

Dysentery 

Dyspepsy 

Ecstai^ 

Electri^ 

Electrined 

Embank 

Embankment 

Empale 

Empannel 

Emperess 

EmpoTerish 

Enclose 

Enclosure 

Encumber 

Encumbrance 

Endict 

£<ndictment 

Endite 

Endorse 

Endorsement 

Endorser 

Endwise 

Enforce 

Enforcement 

Enlist 

Enrol 

Enrolment 

Ensurance 

Ensure 

Enterprise 

Enterprising 

Enthrone 

Entomb 

Entreat 

Entwist 

Envelop 

Envelopment 

Epaulet 

Equinoctial 



Ethereal 

Etiquette 

Ezhilaitta 

Expense 

Fagot 

Falter 

Farthest 

Faucet 

Felloe 



Felon (a whitkne) Hosier 



Headache 

Heartache 

Height 

Heinous 

Heinousness 

Hinderance 

Holyday 

Honeyed 

Hoopngcough 



Ferula 

Fibre 

Fidgety 

FiUeted 

Finesse 

Flagelct 

Flagon 

Flanch 

Fleam 

Flimsy 

Fosse 

Foundry 

Frolick (v.) 

Frouzy 

Fulfil 

Fulfilment 

Fulness 

Furlough 

Fy 

Gamut 

Gayety 

Gayly 

Gunlet 

Gipsy 

Goshng 

Granite 

Gray 

Grotesque 

Guarantee (».) 

Guaranty (v.) 



Hostler 

Humblebee 

Hypocrisy 

Hypotenuse 

Idolater 

ill {ad. not lUy) 

Imbedded 

Imbitter 

Imbody 

Imbolden 

Imbosom 

Immovable 

Incontestable 

Incontestably 

Incrust 

Indelible 

Indispensable 

Indispensably 

Infold 

Ingraft 

Ingrafted 

Ingulf 

Ingulfed 

Innuendo 

Inoculate 

Inquire 

Inquirer 

Inquiry 

Insnare 

Insnared 



Guaranties (pres. ^.)In8taIl 
Guarantying Installment 



Guarantied 

Guillotine 

Gulf 

Hackneyed 

Haggard 

HaH^rd 

Halibut 

Halloo 

Handfuls 

Handsel 

Harangue 

Harass 

Hazel 



Instil 

Instructor 

Inthrall 

Inthrallment 

Intrench 

Intrenchment 

Intrust 

Intrusted 

Intwine 

Inwrap 

Inwrapped 

Inwreath 

Irreconcilable 



Irresstible 

IsingghuH 

Jaconet 

Jail 

Jailer 

Jalap 

Japanning 

JapannedT 

JeDy 

Jeopard (v.) 

Jeoparding 

JdOpardecT 

Jeweller 

Jewellery 

Jockey 

Jockeys 

Journeys 

Journeyed 

Judgment 

Lackey 

Lackeys — 

Launcn 

Leger 

Leggin 

Lengthwise 

Libellous 

License 

Licensed 

Licorice 

Lilach 

LUy 

Limiting 

Limitea 

Loath (a.) 

Loathe (v.) 

Loathsome 

Lodgment 

Lustre 

Lustring 

Mackerel 

Maagoty 

Maintenance 

Maize 

Malecontent 

Mandarin 

Manoeuvre 

Manoeuvred 

Maritime^ 

Marvellous 

MastifiT 

Meager 

Measles 

Meliorate 

Melioration 

Merchandise 
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Hiddlinc 
Bfidriff 
MiUeimud 
MiUenniom 
' MUlineij 
Mimick (v.) 
Minttrdfley 
Bfupriskm 
nitre 
Mitied 
Blizzeii 
Moocaain 
MoImmw 
Moneyed 
Moneys 
Monffiel 
Monkeys 
Mortise 
Moscheto 
Mosque 
Mocid 
Movable 
Mullein 
Naught (not 

Negotiate 

Negotiating 

Negotiated 

Negotiation 

Niche 

Nitre 

Noggin 

Nonpareil 

Novitiate 

Nowise 

Nuisance 

Numscull 

Oblique 

Ochre 

Offence 

Ooze 

Opaque 

Orchestre 

Organize 

Osier 

Otherwise 

Overburden 

Philfuls 

Pantomime 

Paralyze 

Paralyzed 

Parol 

Paroxysm 

Pusley 



Pam^ 

Paitisan 

Partyookxed 

Patronise 

Patronised 

Pavilion 

Peddler 

Pelisse 

Penniless 

Phantom 

Phrensy 

Physick (v.) 

Picturesque 

Pincers 

Plaintiff 

Plieis 

Plough 

Ploughing 

Ploughed 

Poise 

Pontiff 

Pony 

Ponies 

Porpoise 

Portray 

Postillum 

Potato 

Practise (v.) 

Prairie 

Pretence 

Preterit 

Preventive 

Profiting 

Profited 

Provable 

Pulle^rs 

Pumpion 

Punctilio 

Putrefy 

Quadrille 

Quarantine 

Query 

Quinsy 

Quoit 

Backoon 

Radish 

Raillery 

Raindeer 

Rare^ 

Rarened 

Recognise 

Recognised 

Recom]^nse 

Reconcilable 

Recoonoitn 



Redoubt 
Redoubtefale 



Re-enfixoeDMnft 

Re-imbody 

Renaiid 

Repoaite 

Respite 

Restiff 

Restiffness 

Revery 

Riband 

Rickety 

Rinse 

Risk 

Riveting 

Riveted 

Roqudanie 

Routine 

Sabre 

Saddler 

Salad 

Sarcenet 

Satchel 

Satinett 

Sceptre 

cepcrea 
Scufi 
Scythe 
Secrecy 
Seeth 
Seignior 
Seine 
Senna 
Sentinel 
Sergeant 
Sesspool 
Shalloon 
ShanW 
Sheath (v.) 
Sheriff 
Shore (not SkoaVf 

a prop) 
Shote 
Show 
Shyly 
Shyness 
Sidewise 
Sieve 
Siren 
Sirup 
Skate 
Skating 
Skein 



Skeptae 

SkepCieai 

SkepticMitt 

Skilful 

Skilfully 

Skilfulness 

Sluice 

Slyly 

Slyness 

Smder 

8<de (not fib«f} 

Sons-m-law 

Sooth (v.) 

Spectre 

Spew 

Spewing 

Spigot 

Spinage 

Sponge 

S{xnOT 

Spoonfuk 

Spright 

Stanch 

Stationary («.^ 

Stationery (nJ) 

Steadfiurt 

Steril 

Straight (not 

Streighi) 
Stupefy 
Subpoena 
SubtUe {thin) 
Subtilty (M^iMiesf) 
Subtle (sTv) 
Subtlety (dynm) 
Subtract 
Subtraction 
Succotash 
Suiter 

Sulkeys {earriag9t\ 
Superintendent 
Supersede 
Superseded 
Surviver 
Sweetbrier 
Syllabication 
Sylvan 
Sympathize 
Synecdoche 
Synonyme 
Systematize 
TaUness 
Tamable 
Tambarine 
Tansy 



k 



VARUBLB PftONUNCUT^MI 



Tariff 

Tarpawling 

Tattler 

Teasel 

Tenon 

Theatre 

ThUl 

Thralldom 

Thrash 

Threshold 

Tippler 

Tortoise 

Traffick (v.) 

Tranquility 

Traveller 

Travelling 

Trepanning 



Triphthong 

Trisyllable 

Trousers 

Tun (not 7\m) 

Tunnage 

Turkeys 

Turnip 

Tweezers 

Tyrannise 

Unbiased 

Unburden 

Unchnch 

Unploushed 

Un{Hractised 

Unsheath 

Unstanched 

Until 



Valise 

Vallcrys 

Verdiffris 

Vermmon 

Vertebre 

Vice (not Vise) 

Vicious 

Villanous 

Villany 

Visiter 

Vitiate 

Vizier 

Volcano 

Volleys 

Wagon 

Wagoning 

Warranty 



Weasel 

Wheelwright 

Whiffletree 

WhippoorwiD 

WhidLey 

Whortlebeny 

WUful 

WilfuUy 

WUfulnen 

Windlass 

Wmtry 

Wizard 

Wo 

Wondrots 

Woollen 

Wreath (©.) 

Test 



VARIABLE PRONUNCIATION. 



The following words are oAen pronomiced in an ineorreet, and lome of tlieiB 
hi a vulgar manner ; and that too, very flrequently, by many who pro/e$8 to be 
speakers. 



Orthography. 

Across 

Advertisement 

Again 

Against 

Agriculturist 

Ague and fever 

AuSBTcadon 

Alternative 

Andiron 

Anoint 

Apostle 

Apostolical 

Appoint 

Appreciate 

Apprentice 

Archives 

Arithmetic 

Artificer 

Associate 

Association 

Asthma 

Asylum 

Ate 

Attacked 

Average 

Azletree 

Azure 

Bade 

Bayonet 

Beard 



Pronunciation. 

ikrds' 

4d vir' ttz 'mint 

4 gin' 

khrmV 

'igrlk&rtsh&'itst 

k git and f I' v&r 

'41 t&r k4' sh&n 

41 tir' n4 'ttv 

4nd' I '&m 

4 ndlnf 

4pA3'sl 

'4pdstdl'&*k41 

4ppd1nt' 

4p pri' sh4 '4te 

4p prin' tts 

4r' Wvez 

4 lUhr ml 'tlk 

Ir (If I 's&r 

4s plr" 4 "g&s 

48 b6' shI '4te 

4s 's6 shI 4' sh&n 

4sr m4 

4 si' l&m 

4te 

4t t4kr 

4^ &r ije 

4W si 'tiH 

4' zh&re 

b4d 

b4',y&n It 

bllid 



Orthography* 

Been 

Behoove 

Beyond 

BoU 

Bonnet 

Braveiy 

Bribery 

Bristle 

Burden 

Burst 

Bustle 

Caldron 

Canal 

Caprice 

Carrion 

Cartridge 

Castle 

Catch 

Causeway 

Cayenne 

Celery 

Cement 

Centrifbgal 

Centripetol 

CertiorarT" 

Chamber 

Chasten 

Chastisement 

Chew 

Chimney 

Christen 



Pronnnclatkm. 
bin 

UhMr 

bl ydnd' 
U\\ 

b6n'nlt ~ 
br4' vAr 'i4 
brl'bAr'H 
brls'sl 
b&r'dn 
b&rst 
b6s' si 
k4wr dr&n 
k4 nil' 
k4 prllse* 
k4r' rl '&n 
kir' tddje 
kis'sl 
kitsh 
k4wz' w4 
kiln- 
sir &r 'i^ 
sIm' Int (».) 
sin trif & 'dU 
sin trip' I 'Ul 
"sir shI A r4' li 
tsh4me' htt 
tshise' sn 
tshis' tlz 'mint 
tBbM 
tshim' ni 
krts'sa 



Ortho^pky. 

CiicuitOQi 

Clevy 

Compensate 

CooipronuBe 

Commde 

Confiflcate 

Contemplate 

Convenieiice 

Convenient 

Cornice 

Courteous 

Courtesy 

Coverlet 

Cowsl^ 

Cranbeny 

Creek 

Cringe 

Crosswise 

Cupola 

Dandruff 

Decisive 

Decrepit 

Demonstrate 

Depredate 



Detestation 

Depute 

Deputed 

Deputy 

Devastation 

Diamond 

Dint 

Disease 

District 

Does 

Drain 

Drowned 

Duty 

Dyspeps^ 

Economical 

Electrify 

Engine 

Evangelical 

Fallow 

Far 

Farther 

Farthest 

Fasten 

Faucet 

February 

Fellow 

Feminine 

FertUe 

Fiend 



Pronaaclatkia. 
s^r k&' h jibm 
k)4v' vh 
k6m p^' site 
k6m' pr& ^inlie 
k&m'r&de 
kdn fts* kite 
kdn tim' plite 
kdn vi' n« 'inse 
kdn \h' tA 'int 
kdr" nls 
k&r' ti &s 
k&r'ti'Bi 
k&v tr m 
kd&' slip 
kHn bir'ii 
kiMk 
krlnje 
krAs* wise 
k&' p& '14 
din'drAf 
di si' kIv 
dk krip' It 
dh mdn' strite 
dk pckrMtA 'ite 
dh sine* 
'dit is ti' shin 
dip&te' 
dip&'tid 
dip' & 'ti 
div is tk shin 
dl' i mind 
dint 
dlz iize' 
dts' tiikt 
d&z 
drine 
drdAnd 
d&'ti 
dls' p&p 'si 
'ik 6 ndm' i 'kU 
i lik' tri 'f 1 
in'jln 

'ivinjil'i'kil 
f il' lA 
fir 

fir' th6r(a. and ad. 
fir' thist 
fis'sn 
flWsit 
fib' r& 'i li 
f il' lA 
fim' i 'nln 
fir' til 
fiind 



) 



Ortbofn#h|r. 

Fierce 

Film 

Financier 

First 

Fleam 

Flimsy 

Folio 

Follow 

Forbade 

Forge 

Forgery 

Forget 

F(»titode 

Fortniffht 

Franchise 

Frequent 

Frequented 

Frequently 

Frooxy 

Frontier 

Frontispiece 

Futurity 

Galaxy 

Gather 

Genealogy 

General 

Gremus 

G^uine 

Oleography 

Get 

Gimlet 

Ginseng 

Girth 

Glisten 

Goal 

Gosling 

Gtovemment 

Grown 

Granary 

Ghratitude 

Greasy 

Grievous 

Grindstone 

Gripe 

Gristle 

Guaranties 

Guarantied 

Guardian 

Gum 

Halloo 

Halo 

Handkerchief 

Harsh 

Hasten 



Fi 

fiirse 

fthn 

^Hn in siii" 

f&nt 

fliim 

fltm'zi 

f A' li 6 

fAl'lA 

fdrbid' 

fArje 

fAre-jAr*!* 

fArgir 

fAr^tit&de 

fArfnlte 

&in' Uhts 

fii kwinr (v.) 

fii kwint' id 

fii' kwint 'li 

fiM'ii 

frAntiir' 

fr6n' tts 'piiiM 

f & t&' ri 'ti 

gil' iks 'i 

gith' 6r 

liniU'lA'ji 

jin' ir a 

ji' ni '68 

jin' i 'tn 

ji Ag' ri 'fi 

git 

|lm'lit 

jin' sing 

gir^ 

gits' sn 

gAle 

gAiT ling 

giv' &m 'mftnt 

gAAn 

grin' i 'li 

grit' i ti&de 

grii' zi 

griiV is 

grind' stAne 

gripe 

gris' si 

gir' in 'ttz 

gir" in 'ttd 

g&r" di 'in 

gim 

killAA' 

hi'lA 

hing' k&r tshtf 

hiish 

hise' sn 



VAMABLB nUl|nIMCIATIOH. 



st» 



Hearth 

Height 

Heinous 

Hereof 

Heroine 

Heroism 

Hesitate 

Hideous 

Hinder 

Hinderance 

Hiss 

Hogshead 

HoDow 

Home 

Homely 

Hoof 

Horizon 

Horticulturist 

Hostage 

Hostile 

Humble 

HnmUebee 

Humor 

Hundred 

Hurricane 

Husband 

Hypochondriac 

Hypotenuse 

Immediate 

Impetus 

Incomparable 

Inconvenience 

Indian 

Indisputable 

Industry 

Inexorable 

Infitntile 

Ingenious 

Ingratiate 

Ingredient 

Imtiate 

Initiation 

Injurious 

InqvoTj 

Insidious 

Instead 

Interesting 

Invalid 

Invidious 

Irreparable 

January 

Jaundice 

Jeopud 



Pronanciatioa. Orthofraphy. 


hArd 


Jeopardmff 
Jeopardea 


bite 


Join 


W n&s 


Joint 


hkre 6f 


Juvenile 


hkf 6 tn 


Kept 


hkf 6 izm 


Kettle 


h^ h ^tite 


Knavery 


hid' 4 &s 


Lamentable 


bin' d&r 


Latent 


bin' d&r *inae 


Latitude 


Ms 


Laudanum 


bWhftd 
bdPIA 


Leather 


L«8ure 


h&me 


Lengthwise 


hime-U 


Leper 


b&Af 


Licorice 


h&ri'z^n 


Lid 


%drtAk6rtsh&^rfst 




hda' tlje 
bds- til 


Lilach 


Listen 


&m'bl 


Lithographic 


&m' U *bM 


Livery 


yh' m&r 
b6n'di«d 


Loam 


Low 


htif i« 'kin 


Mamma 


h6z' b&nd 


Marsh 


^hlpAkdn'di«^4k 


Masculine 


h\ p6f h 'n&se 


Matron 


Im xsA' dh 'it 


Meadow 


Im' pA H&s 

In kdm'p& ^ri U 


Meliorate 


Mellow 


inkAn vi'ni'inse 


Memento 


In' di in 


Mercantile 


In dls' p& ^ti bl 


Methodist 


In' d&H *trA 


MUe 


tn iks' 6 ^ri bl 


Misanthropic 


In' fin tWe 


Mischievous 


In ji' ni tB 


Misprision 


In gri' shi ^ite 


Moisten 


In grA' d4 *^nt 
In Ish' h 'kie 


Molasses 


Molestation 


In Ish k i' sh&n 


Momentous 


tnj&' ri'&s 
InWl'r^ 


Monarchical 


Moneyed 


tn std' 4 68 


Morocco 


tn stid' 


Moscheto 


tn't4r'i<ittng 


Mulatto 


tn' vi 'iWd 


Multitude 


tn vtd' 4 As 


Museum 


tr rip- i ^ri bl 
jin' iitk 


Muskmelon 


National 


j&n' dts 


Nauseate 


jip' M (V.) 


Negotiate 



Pronaaeistioa. 
jip- &rd iitf 
^in'&id 4d 

j61nt 

W v4 nil 

Upt 

kk'U 

ni' v&r 'ri 

lim' in ^ti bl 

li' tint 

lit' i *t&de 

M' i 'ntm 

lith'&r 

li' zh&re 

ling^' wlw 

lip'&r 

Itk' &r Is 

ltd 

livtin'int . 

U'lik 

Uh' sn 

It^ A grif tk 

llv &r *ri 

16me 

m (v.) 

mim mi' 

m&rsh 

mis' k& Utn 

mi' tr6n 

mid' 6 

mi' U 'A rile 

mil' lA 

mi min' tA 

mir' kin Htl 

mi^' A 'dtst 

mile 

'mlsinMrAprtk 

mis' tshi 'vfts 

mis pilzh' An 

mAls' sn 

mA lis' stz 

'mAl is ti' ah&n 

mAmin' t&s 

mA nil' ki 'kil 

m6n' nld 

mA rAk' kA 

mAs ki' tA 

mA lit' tA 

mil' ti tAde 

m& zi' Am 

m&sk' mil 'An 

nish' An U 

n&W shi 'ite 

ni gA' shi ilt 



NegotiMua 

Nephew 
tiiotj 



Nothing 

Obedieiics 

ObligtUrj 



PutitioD 

FutDer 

Patent 

Puriol 

PUnm 

Paep 

PeniDiula 

PeremptoiT 

PwftcUid 

pMlle 



PhilanthioOT 
Phildogied 
Pliiloacfitiic*! 
Phoaphonu 

PkturoMju 



Kth 

[^■tinft 

Pleaded 

Plebeian 

Plenteoui 

Point 



ni -g6 M t ibAn 

dI- si a 

DAm' i 'ttk tiT 
DftlA' Ing 
AM-di^Dw 
Ab' U irl tbr -ri 

A Mile- 

ib iiw 

6-dt-ft> 
All 



At' 04 i pi 

JW trll^ 

bih' &T 'wlie 

■ptn i »t- 1 

jAD-Ubr 

pire' ntp 

plr tl<ih' tin 

plrt'nftr 

pit' tnt 

pTtri'&t 

fkUta 

pUp 

pta Id' ^& -a 

ptf Kkt U 

pti' mit (».) 

^1 In Ure[^ tk 
ni in- £tri 'p1>t 
ni In' ttti -p* 
ftl A lij- i -KU 
'ftl A lir i 'fcU 
rts- f 6 'riie 
■plittiillirtak' 
pijree 
ptl- li 

pir i'-ft" 

pli'jl -11101 

plite 
pll ll' nl 
pi»d-U 
pli bi'^ 
pBn' tj '&■ 
pitnt 
^■in 
pire' •* -Um 



OnlofrapkT' 

Potenton* 
Potioa 

Poitny 



Potato 

Potentate 

Precept 



Pre&ce 
Pieaentalion 



Pretext 
Pretty 
Preientive 

PlOCCH 

Pmluce 
Product 

Promuig&tion 
PronuncuttoD 
Prophecy 
PiopheoM 

Pro|^e|aee 

Propitiation 
ProtMt 



Put 
Quoit 

Radiah 

Raspberry 

Rational 

R«ar 
Recuitation 

Reci^iBe 

Regiment 

Relaxation 

Reptile 

RestifT 




prA'plsh 4l shdn 



rld'lah 

rl»- Mr -A 

rl«h- ta U 

rMr 

'rtk in ti' ahba 



VAKUBLX PEONTTMCUTiair. 



Orthograpliy. 
Rise 
Risk 
Rivet 

Rogueiy 

Romance 

Roof 

Rosin 

Sabaoth 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Sacrilege 

Salad 

Satiate 

Sauce 

Saucer 

Saucy 

Sausage 

Scarce 

Scenery 

Scribble 

Second 

Senna 

Servile 

Shadow 

Shallow 

Shoe 

Shone 

Shriek 

ShriU 

Shut 

Shuttle 

Sidewise 

Slavery 

Sl^ 

Sloth 

Smother 

Sociable 

Soften 

SoU 

Sojourn 

Solace 

Solder 

Solemn 

Soot 

Sovereign 

Spelled 

Sphere 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Stamp 

Steady 

Steelyard 

Stint 

Stone 



PronnndatlsB. 


Orthograpby. 


rise (».) 


Studious 


risk 


Stupendous 


rtv It 


Subpoena 


rA' gtt *i4 


Substantiate 


rftm&nse' 


Suffice 


Mf 
rdz'tn 


Sumptuous 
Supfde 


8&b' k '&ik 


Surdngle 


8&k' r4 'nAnt 


Survey 


s&k' ri ^flze 


Swallow 


s&k' ik ^Iftje 


Sward 


s&l'&d 


Swmd 


Bk' shi '4te 


Tackle 


s&wse 


TaUow 


s&w' s&r 


Tassel 


slw'si 


Tedious 


s&w' stje 


Tenet 


sklLTse 


Thereof 


skkn' hf 'ik 


Thievery 


skdb' bl 


ThiU 


sik' &nd 


Thistle 


ekn' nk 


Thousand 


sftr' vll 


Tobacco 


sh&d' 6 


Tour 


shkV \6 


Treble 


shM 


Tremendous 


shdn 


TSibune 


shr^k 


Trousers 


shrtl 


Turnip 


sh6t 


Tyi^us 


sh&f U 


Typographical 


side' wlze 


Variegate 


sUl' v6r *i* 


Vitiate 


sl^pt 


Warranty 


sl6U 


Wept 


sm&th' &r 


Whereof 


sA' shi 'k bl 


Whiffletree 


s6f & 


Whistle 


sdll 


Whole 


s6' j&m 


Wholly 


sdl'l&s 


Whortleberry 


E&V d&r 


Widow 


s6l'ftm 


Width 


sMt 


Willow 


s&v ftr in 


I'^dpipe 


spMd 


Window 


srire 


Wondrous 


spike' nird 


Wcnrse 


spAll 


Worst 


stimp 


Wresde 


wAdrdk 


Wristband 


stidl'yird 


YiOlow 


sttnt 


Yet 


stAne 


Yonder 



PronaBciatioiL 

8t&' dk 'tm 

st& pftn' dta 

s6b pA' n& 

66b stln' shi *4ti 

s&fflze' 

s&m' tsh& '6s 

66p' pi 

s6r' sing 'gl 

s6r* v4 f»5 

swAl' \6 

sw&rd 

s6rd 

tik'U 

tJkVl6 

t&s-sftl 

tA' di '6s 

tln'6t 

th4re6f 

thkk'ytt'ii 

mi 

thW si 

Mdd' zind 

t&b4k'k6 

tMr 

tr*b' bl- 

tr& mftn' d6s 

trlb' 6ne 

trdd' z6rz 

t6i^ nip 

tl'f6s 

Hip A grif 4 'kll 

yk' rk 'k g&te 

vlsh' k 'lite 

w6f rin 't* 

Vfkpt 

hwlre 6f 

hwlf fl 'tiU 

hvels' si 

h6le 

hkWk 

hw6r tl 'b6r il 

wtd'A 

y<r\m 

wll'lA 

wind' pipe 

win' d6 

w6n'dr6s 

w6rse 

w6nit 

r6s'sl- 

itsfblnd 

y61' lA 

y6t 

y^n'dftr 



M QUOTATIONS FROI OTHSI LANBUABSS WITH TRAHSIATIOHS. 



Ab o' vo (^Latih) From the beginninff. 
Ad den' da {Lot.) Tmnga to be added. 
Ad in fi ni' turn {LtU,) To infinity ; 

without limit. 
Ad lib* it urn {Led*') At pleatoie. 
Ad ya lo' rem {Lot.) According to the 
AY i bi {LdU.) ElBewhcre. [value.. 
A' mor pa' tri e (La/.) The love of one's 

country. 
A quien dan no escoge (Spanish) 

Beggars must not be choosers. 
Beau monde (^fVench) The fiishionablc 

world. [really. 

Bo' na fi' de {Lai.) In ^ood fidth ; 
Bon mof (/^.) A smart or witty saying. 
Coup de grace' (/^.) The finishing 

stroke. [Of what benefit will it bel 
Coi bo' no 1 {Lat."\ To what good ? 
De fibc' to {Lot.) From the fibct; in 
De no' vo {Lot.) Anew. [&ct. 

Di noveUo tutto par bello (lUUian) 

Novelty always appears handsome. 
Dou' ceur (Pr-) A lure; a bribe; a 
En masse' (Pr.) In a body, [present. 
E pltt' ri bus u' num {Lot.) One form- 
ed of many. [son. 
Kr' go (Laf.) For this or for that rea- 
Ex of n' ci o {LmI') By virtue of his 

office. [only. 

Ex par" te {Lot.) On one part or side 
Fac sim' i le (Lot.) An exact represen- 
tation ; an engraved resemblance. 
Peu de joie' (/^.) A firing of guns on 

a joyous occasion. 
Pi' at jus ti' ti a ru' at cib' lum (Lot-) 

Let justice be done, thougn the 

heavens fall. 
Hau' teur (/V.) Haughtiness; pride. 
Im pii ma' tur (^Lai.) Let it be prmted. 
In pro' pri a per so' na (Lot.) In person. 
In Stan' ter {Lot.) Immediately. 
In sta' tu quo {Lot.) Just as it was. 
In to' to {L(U.) Altc^ether ; wholly. 
IjT se dbC it (fjob.) He said it ; mere 

assertion. [very &ct. 

Ip' so fibc' to {Lot.) In &ct ; by the 
L' abito e una seconda natura (lUU.) 

Habit is second nature. 
La' bor om' ni a vin' cit {LaL) Labor 

conquers every thing. [tongue. 
LapT sus tin' gus {Lot.) A sUp oi the 
Lu' sus na tu' rs (^Lat.) A sport of 
. nature. [Charter. 

Mag" na Char ta (Lot.) The Great 
Max' i mum (LaL) The greatestquan- 
tity or price attainable. 



Min' i mum {Lot.) The lowest rate or 
Mi' nuB (Lo/.) Less. [pnceu 

Mo' duB op er an' di (Lai,) The actual 

method of perfonmng an operatioD. 
Mor' ceau (/V.) A moneL 
MuT tum in par' vo (Lot.) Much or a 

great deal m a tittle. 
Nem. con. {Lot.) Without objectioii 

oroppoHtion; unanimondy. 
Ne plus uf tra (Lot,) The utmost point; 

extent that can not be sur paimo d. 
No' lens vo' lens (Lot.) Whether one 

wiU or not. [carelessneM. 

Non chal' ance (FV.) IndifTerenoe ; 
Non com' pos men' tis (Lot.) Not of 

sound mmd ; insane. 
No' ta be' ne (Lot.) Mark well. 
O tem' po ra ! O mo' res ! (Lot.) O, the 

times! O, the manners ! [complice. 
Par* ti c^ crim' i nis (Lot.) An ao- 
Per an' num (Lai.) By the year. 
Per di' em (Laf.) By the day. 
Per se (Lai.) By or of itself. 
Pos* se comita' tus (Lot.) The power 

of the county. [or appearance. 

Pri' ma fit' ci e (Laf.) On the first view 
Pro bo' no pub' U co (Lot.) For the 

pubtic good. 
Pro ra' ta (Luf.) In proportion. 
Pro tem' po re (Lot.) For the time. 
Quid pro quo (Lot.) An equivalent. 
Q,uan' tum (Lai.) How much. 
Re qui es' cat in pa' ce (Lot.) May he 

rest in peace. [most Holy Place. 
Sane' tum sane to' rum (Lot.) The 
Sang iroidi' (Pr.) Indifference; coolness 
SaV ant (Pr.) A learned man. [art. 
Sccun'dum ar* tem (Lai.) According to 
Si' ne di' c (Lot.) To an indefinite time. 
Si' ne qua non' (Lot-.) An indispen- 
sable condition. [ment. 
Soi' ree (Pr.) An evening entertain- 
Sum' mum bo' num (Lot?) The chief 

good. 
Sur veil' lance (Pr.) Superintendence. 
Ter tu' li a (Span.) An evening party. 
Ve' ni, vi' di, vi' ci (Lot.) I came, I saw, 

I conquered, [enough to the wise. 
Ver' bum sa pi en' ti (Lai.) A word is 
Ver* sus (Lai.) Aorainst. 
Vi' a (Lot.) By the way of 
Vi' ce (Lai.) In the place of. 
Vi' ce ver' sa (Lat.) The terms bdng 

exchanged; conversely. 
Vi' va vo' ce (Lai.) By or with th» 

tiving or loud voice. ^c 



/ 



